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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 86 Conventions and 82 Recommendations. These deal with bours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 
the Paris Conference adopted an instrument for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation ; this instrument, having obtained the necessary number 
of ratifications, has come into force. A second instrument making a further series 
of amendments to the Constitution was adopted by the Montreal Conference 
in 1946. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 
specialised agency. 
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The Thirtieth Session of the 


International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June-July 1947 


HE 30th Session of the International Labour Conference was 
held in the Assembly Building of the Palace of Nations, in Geneva. 
Thanks to the ready assistance given by the Office of the European 
Centre of the United Nations, as well as by the Swiss Federal Govern- 
ment and the cantonal and municipal authorities of Geneva, it 
was possible to overcome all the difficulties in the material organisa- 
tion of the Conference and in the housing of the delegations— 
difficulties which arose because other important international 
meetings were being held in Geneva at the same time. 


The agenda of the session consisted of the following items: 
I. Report of the Director-General. 
II. Financial and budgetary questions. 


III. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent terri- 
tories (provisions suitable for a Convention) (second dis- 
cussion). 


IV. Organisation of labour inspection in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings (single discussion). 


V. Employment service organisation (first discussion). 


VI. Reports on the application of Conventions (Article 22 of 
the Constitution). 


VII. Freedom of association and industrial relations. 





1In April 1947 the Governing ar was consulted by the Director-General 
by tele , and decided to place on the agenda of the Conference the question 
i) om of association and industrial relations, which the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations at its 4th Session (Feb.-March 1947) had referred 
for examination to the International Labour Organisation. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The number of States Members represented at the Conference 
was 48, including Austria, which was re-admitted to the Organisa- 
tion during the session. 

Forty of these delegations were complete within the meaning 
of Article 3 of the Constitution, that is to say, they consisted, in 
addition to the two Government delegates, of an employers’ dele- 
gate and a workers’ delegate. One delegation contained only one 
non-governmental delegate, five others contained only one Govern- 
ment delegate, and two others consisted only of Government 
delegates. 

Altogether, 173 delegates, accompanied by 309 advisers or sub- 
stitutes, took part in the work of the session. 

In addition, the Federal Government of Canada, under Article 2, 
paragraph 3 (d), of the Standing Orders of the Conference, appointed 
a representative of the Province of Saskatchewan to accompany 
its delegation. 

The Conference was honoured by the presence, among the 
Government delegates, of the Australian Minister for Transport 
and External Territories, the Bulgarian Minister of Social Affairs, 
and of the Ministers of Labour of Belgium, India, Italy and Mexico. 

In addition, the French Minister of Labour, the Minister of 
Labour and the Parliamentary Secretary for Labour of the United 
Kingdom, the Swiss Federal Councillor at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Economy, and the Minister of Labour of Turkey 
addressed the Conference during the discussion on the Report of 
the Director-General. 

As mentioned above, Austria is once more a Member of the 
Organisation. The Conference voted unanimously in favour of its 
re-admission, after the representatives of the Austrian Government 
had signified their formal acceptance of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organisation, of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organisation Instrument of Amend- 
ment, 1946, and of a special resolution of the Conference. In this 
resolution the Conference decided to re-admit Austria to the Organi- 
sation with the same rights and obligations as the other Members 
of the Organisation and took note of the fact that Austria recognised 
that the obligations resulting from Conventions ratified by it before 
its withdrawal from the Organisation continued to be binding. 

The Director-General informed the Conference that the Philip- 
pine Republic and El Salvador had signified their intention of 
becoming Members of the International Labour Organisation under 
the revised Constitution, which makes membership of the Organisa- 
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tion open to all Members of the United Nations. An accredited 
representative of the Republic of El Salvador, which had been 
invited to send an observer, was present at the session of the 
Conference. 

The Director-General further informed the Conference that the 
Republic of Yugoslavia had given notice of its intention to with- 
draw from the Organisation. In his reply to this communication, 
the Director-General had pointed out that the 1.L.0. had always 
desired the widest possible membership, and welcomed the co-operation 
of Member States with all types of economic and social structure. 
He had also expressed the hope that a fuller examination of the 
difficulties which Yugoslavia believed to lie in the way of collabor- 
ation with the Organisation might be undertaken, and that any 
misunderstanding on which these difficulties might be based might 
be removed before the expiry of the period of two years’ notice 
required by the Constitution for the withdrawal of a State Member. 

In accordance with Article II, paragraph 1—concerning reci- 
procal representation—of the Agreement between the United 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation, which came 
into force on 14 December 1946, representatives of the United 
Nations were present at the Conference. 

The other official international organisations represented at the 
session were the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation, the International Monetary Fund, and the World 
Health Organisation. 


Officers of the Conference 


The Conference unanimously elected as its President Mr. Carl 
Joachim Hambro, head of the Norwegian delegation. Mr. Hambro, 
a former President of the Norwegian Parliament, Norwegian dele- 
gate to the League of Nations for many years, President of the 
last Assembly of the League of Nations, and Chairman of the Liquida- 
tion Board of the League of Nations, has had very long experience 
of international activities. As a member of the Supervisory Com- 
mission of the League of Nations and as Norwegian Government 
delegate to the New York Conference in 1941 and to the 26th Ses- 
sion of the Conference in 1944 he gained moreover an intimate 
knowledge of the working and procedure of the International Labour 
Organisation. In the discharge of his Presidential duties he com- 
bined with his natural gift of authority a courtesy and impartiality 
which won him the unanimous esteem of the three groups of the 
Conference. 

The Conference elected as Government Vice-President Mr. Carlos 
Ratil Desmarads, Under-Secretary for Political Affairs in the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic, who had already 
taken part in a number of meetings of the Organisation, including the 
Third Conference of American States Members of the Organisation. 
The Conference’s confidence in Sir John Forbes Watson, United King- 
dom employers’ delegate, was shown yet once more by his election 
as Employers’ Vice-President. Mr. Robert Watt, United States work- 
ers’ delegate, was elected as Workers’ Vice-President. Throughout 
the Conference Robert Watt showed that dynamic energy which was 
characteristic of him, although his health was already seriously 
affected. The illness from which he suffered was fatal to this faithful 
friend of the Organisation ; he died at sea, on the return voyage, 
before he could set foot again on the shore of his country. * 


Verification of Credentials of Members 
of the Delegations 


Under Article 3, paragraph 7, of the Constitution of the Organi- 
sation, the credentials of delegates and their advisers are subject 
to scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by a two-thirds majority, 
refuse to admit any delegate or adviser whom it considers not to have 
been nominated in accordance with the Article 3 in question. Further, 
Article 3, paragraph 3, requires, for the nomination of non-govern- 
mental delegates and advisers, the agreement of the most representa- 
tive organisations of employers or workers in the country concerned. 

Failure to secure this preliminary agreement, or the absence in 
some countries of the conditions under which real agreement can be 
achieved, leads every year to a certain number of protests from 
organisations. These protests are submitted to the Credentials 
Committee of the Conference. 

This year, the credentials of the workers’ delegates and advisers 
of the Argentine Republic, Chile, Greece, India and Uruguay were 
the subject of protests from workers’ organisations which claimed for 
themselves the representative character required by Article 3, 
paragraph 3, of the Constitution. The Credentials Committee also 
received comments concerning the situation of trade unions in China, 
Colombia and Iran. 

The Conference did not accept the organisations’ protests in any 
of these cases and did not refuse admission to any of the delegates 
and advisers whose credentials were contested. It agreed on this 
subject with the conclusions of the Credentials Committee, which 
could not propose that admission should be refused to any delegate 
or adviser except on clear evidence of contravention of Article 3 of 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 59. 
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the Constitution, and held the opinion that no such evidence had 
been produced in any of the cases brought before it. 

The Conference noted, however, the view expressed in the Creden- 
tials Committee’s report, that it is the duty of the Governments to 
seek the agreement of the most representative employers’ and 
workers’ organisations when appointing the non-governmental 
delegates to the Conference. A Government, said the Committee, 
fails to comply with the requirements of the Constitution if it claims 
to make this choice itself without the required agreement and to 
determine on its own responsibility the qualifications required of 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. This agreement, the 
Committee concluded, is moreover inconceivable without freedom of 
association. 

Mr. Léon Jouhaux, workers’ member of the Credentials Com- 
mittee, supported the conclusions of the Committee’s report so far as 
they constituted an appeal to the Conference and to the Governments 
to adhere strictly to the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation. On the other hand, since he considered the objections 
and comments received as justified in fact and in law, Mr. Jouhaux 
made a declaration emphasising that at a time when the Conference 
was preparing to vote on texts introducing freedom of association 
into international legislation, and thereby into national legislation, 
it should make an urgent appeal to the Governments to ensure that 
workers’ delegates are appointed regardless of political considerations 
and under the conditions required by the Constitution. 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The discussion of the Report of the Director-General was more 
extensive than at any previous session in the history of the Con- 
ference. It occupied ten plenary sittings, in the course of which 
93 speakers were heard. The Conference was addressed by 45 
Government representatives, including the 6 visiting Ministers and 
5 other Ministers who were delegates, 21 employers’ delegates, 25 
workers’ delegates and 2 representatives of the United Nations. 
The geographical distribution of the speakers was equally wide. 
European speakers totalled 35; the United States and Canada, 6 ; 
Latin America, 32; Asia, 10; and Australia and New Zealand, 5. 

So extensive a discussion naturally covered a great variety 
of topics. Following a long-standing tradition, many speakers gave 
factual accounts of the social and labour situation in their own 
countries—the legislation adopted or proposed, the effect given to 
decisions of the International Labour Conference, developments in 
trade union organisation, and, in particular, measures taken towards 
reconstruction of war damage or reconversion of wartime economies. 
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Economic aspects occupied the attention of a large number 
of speakers. As one of them observed, no member of the Confer- 
ence would like to return to the time when it was considered to be 
out of order to mention economic factors. The general situation 
was summarised by the speaker who said that there were three 
economic systems in the world today : economic liberalism ; mixed 
economy based on the idea of competitive solidarity ; and State 
economy. He and other speakers emphasised the importance of the 
I.L.0. following the attempts which are being made to adapt these 
economies to new needs. The claims of free enterprise were urged 
by more than one speaker. In their view, the tripartite character 
of the Organisation would be gravely endangered if free enterprise 
were altogether to disappear. The advantages of a mixed economy 
were equally urged; one of the visiting Ministers proclaimed his 
belief, so far as terms and conditions of employment were con- 
cerned, in the virtues of industrial self-government. But the chief 
feature of the debate, from the economic point of view, was the 
reiteration of the necessity for increased production. Even so, 
a warning note was sounded. Increasing production might, it was 
maintained, result in over-production and world-wide depression if 
it was not accompanied by wider distribution of the products, full 
employment, and constantly improved living conditions. An interest- 
ing suggestion made by one speaker was that the Conference should 
place on the agenda of one of its sessions the question of planned 
economy, including the part which occupational organisations should 
play in such plans. From a more political standpoint, some speakers 
urged that the I.L.O. should gain an understanding of the political 
factors which disturb social peace, and held that the Constitution 
of the Organisation would have to be adapted to meet the require- 
ments of new social régimes. 

Tripartite arrangements for the furtherance of national labour 
legislation and the conduct of industrial relations, based upon the 
model of the Organisation itself—“the one international agency 
which brings the people it serves into its councils ”, as one speaker 
put it—were frequently mentioned. National tripartite machinery 
in several countries was described, and the suggestion was made 
that machinery parallel to that of the industrial committees might 
with advantage be created nationally. 

The industrial committees themselves received particular atten- 
tion. There was general agreement that they were one of the most 
promising, and indeed successful, developments of the I.L.O. ; this 
opinion was expressed by speakers from all three groups. It was 
urged, however, that the committees should deal only with the 
special problems of their industries, leaving general problems com- 
mon to all workers to be considered by the International Labour 
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Conference. It was also pointed out that the work of the com- 
mittees should have more concrete results than decisions of the 
Governing Body to communicate their resolutions to the various 
Governments. It was asked whether the texts drawn up by the 
Committees could not, in suitable cases, be submitted for a second 
reading by the Conference, in the form of a Convention. An indirect 
advantage gained through the committees was emphasised— 
namely, the fact of their meeting in different parts of the world, and 
thus contributing to better knowledge of the I.L.O. 

In the same connection, many speakers warmly approved of 
the policy of holding regional conferences, and welcomed the deci- 
sion to hold a preparatory Asian Conference in New Delhi and a 
meeting of the countries of the Near and Middle East in Cairo. At 
the same time some dissatisfaction was expressed that the I.L.O. 
was not equipped to pay more attention to the problems encountered 
and the progress achieved in the countries of Latin America. 

Several speakers urged that the I.L.O. should take a greater 
interest in the agricultural worker, and stated that countries which 
were predominantly agricultural seemed to fall outside the orbit 
of I.L.O. activities. They therefore welcomed the holding of regional 
meetings for such countries and the reconstitution of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee. 

On the subject of migration, attention was drawn to the pos- 
sibilities of transporting displaced persons on a large scale through 
an organisation which would ensure to them the fullest opportunities 
of making a successful life for themselves in their new homes. To 
that end, the suggestion was made that the necessary information, 
both for the benefit of the Governments concerned and of the 
would-be migrants, should be obtained by the establishment of an 
adequate statistical information service. 

The direct activities of the I.L.0O. received both praise and 
criticism. Criticism was directed against the division of the staff 
into centres separated by the Atlantic, and it was urged that it 
should be provisionally concentrated in Geneva. On the other hand, 
praise was accorded to the practice of holding the sessions of the 
Conference in different continents. A world organisation, as one 
speaker observed, must not bury itself in any favoured or favourite 
spot, but should endeavour to strengthen its contacts with every 
part of the globe. Several speakers referred to the necessity of 
providing the Organisation with adequate financial means, for lack 
of which its work was still almost unknown among the masses of 
many countries, and without which it could not carry out the com- 
plex and varied tasks imposed upon it. Reference was also made 
to the membership of the Organisation. The return of Austria was 
warmly welcomed, and the hope was expressed that other countries— 
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even though some of them were responsible for the disaster of the 
war—would accept the principles of the Constitution and resume 
their membership. 

Lastly, there was general recognition of the necessity and value 
of the fullest co-operation with the United Nations, especially the 
Economic and Social Council, the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission, and the other specialised agencies, such as the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation and the World Health Organisation. In 
return, the Conference received assurances from the representatives 
of the United Nations of their earnest desire to achieve such col- 
laboration and of their belief that it would be both fruitful and 
effective. 

In his reply the Director-General began by pointing out that 
the Conference itself was evidence that never before had there 
been so clear a conviction of the vital part which international 
effort must play in the solution of the world’s problems; it was 
significant that, in spite of all the difficulties of the times, this 
session was the most largely attended which the I.L.O. had ever 
held. 

He agreed with the speakers who had urged fuller reporting 
of the great social and economic changes occurring in their countries 
and in other parts of Europe. Study missions had been sent to 
many European countries and much fuller information would ad 
forward be available. 

He announced that the World Federation of Trade Unions had 
recently asked its Executive Committee to examine the question 
of its relationship with the I.L.O. This was a most welcome develop- 
ment, and he was confident that the discussions to be held would 
lead to a close and fruitful collaboration between the two bodies. 

The Director-General agreed entirely with the speakers who 
had urged that the Organisation must deal more effectively and more 
actively with the problems of agricultural labour. The agreement 
between the I.L.0O. and the F.A.O. specifically provided for the 
appointment of a joint committee, which should, in his view, agree 
upon the assignment of tasks, while there should be a continuous 
interchange of information on the progress made by one or other 
organisation in their fulfilment. 

The suggestions made concerning emigration were evidence that 
the time was ripe for further action. It might even be recognised, as 
suggested, that the I.L.0. should set up the equivalent of an inter- 
national employment service. 

To the defenders of free enterprise the Director-General pointed 
out that freedom of association, in the terms in which it had been the 
concern of the Organisation and of the Human Rights Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council, was wide enough to cover the 
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pursuit of free enterprise. It would not be wise for the Organisation 
to attempt to lay down any set of principles to which it would ask 
all States Members to conform in working out their internal econo- 
mic destinies. 

In reply to the many speakers who had urged that the I.L.O. 
should concentrate its staff at one single centre, the Director-General 
pointed out that the seat of the Organisation could be determined 
by the Conference, but that the location of the staff and the place 
or places in which its activities were performed was an adminis- 
trative and practical question. It was essential for the future of 
the Organisation that it should work in the closest possible contact 
with the Economic and Social Council, but it was not yet clear 
where the activities of the Council would be concentrated. All that 
could be definitely stated at present was that the staff of the 
I.L.0. should be located wherever it could best contribute to the 
effective attainment of the I.L.O.’s objective, and it was premature 
to decide at this moment where that was. 

As regards relations with the United Nations, there seemed 
to have been a misunderstanding concerning the status of the 
Organisation. There was neither subordination nor ascendancy. 
Under the Agreement with the United Nations, approved both by 
the Assembly and the Conference, the Organisation was recognised 
as a specialised agency “ responsible for taking such action as might 
be appropriate under its basic instrument for the accomplishment 
of the purposes set forth therein”. But that absence of subordination 
did not mean that the I.L.O. did not fully accept the co-ordinating 
function of the United Nations. The International Labour Organisa- 
tion was the only international organisation in which the workers 
and employers had an equal status with that of Governments. 
Subordination to any purely governmental organisation would take 
away from the workers the rights which they were given in 1919 
and which they still held under the Constitution. It would in fact 
mean the end of the I.L.0., for the workers would certainly be 
unwilling to accept a merely advisory status. 

He agreed with the observation that it would be dangerous to 
credit the I.L.O. with all the social progress made since it came into 
existence. But it had helped to strengthen trade unionism in many 
parts of the world. That was another reason why friendly relations 
with the W.F.T.U. seemed inevitable. There was every ground to 
hope that it would, as a Federation, find the same reasons for sup- 
port of the I.L.0. as had appealed for so many years to so many 
of its constituent movements. 

The Director-General concluded his reply by affirming his 
conviction that the I.L.O. offered the maximum possibilities for 
effective collaboration in the pursuit of objectives to which all 
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could subscribe. They should pledge anew their support to the 
United Nations and, by doing their own job as effectively as possible, 
make a vital contribution to the ultimate success of the general 
international effort on which the future of the world depended. 


FINANCIAL AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


The Finance Committee of Government Representatives, con- 
sisting of one Government representative of each State Member 
represented at the Conference, met from 30 June to 8 July 1947 
with Mr. Bielich (Peru) as chairman, Mr. Heyman (Belgium) as 
vice-chairman, and Mr. Lall (India) as reporter. 

The meetings of the Committee were attended by the Chairman 
of the Governing Body, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans ; the two 
Vice-Chairmen, Mr. Zellerbach and Mr. Jouhaux, who were unable 
to attend, were available for consultation, if the Committee so 
desired. 


Budget for 1948 


At the first meeting of the Committee, the Director-General, 
in explaining the budget estimates, referred in the first place to the 
general background of the financial situation of the Organisation, 
which was perhaps more satisfactory than it had ever been through- 
out its history. Negotiations which had been going on between 
the 1.L.0. and the Liquidation Board of the League had now 
been satisfactorily concluded. The Director-General expressed 
gratitude to the Liquidation Board, and particularly to its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hambro, for the consideration shown to the I.L.O. in these 
negotiations. Passing to the 1948 budget estimates, the Director- 
General explained the principal increases in the 1948 expenditure 
estimates and pointed out that there were also certain reductions ; 
all details were given in the Report of the Finance Committee of 
the Governing Body, which was in the hands of the Committee 
and of the Conference. 

Turning to the income budget, the Director-General drew atten- 
tion to the fact that, thanks to the work of the Allocations Commit- 
tee and the generous co-operation of the States concerned, the total 
number of units of contribution had risen to 784 for 1948. The 
consequence was that, although the proposed 1948 budget showed 
an increase of 15.13 per cent. on the 1947 budget, the increase in the 
net value of each unit of contribution, account being taken of the 
1946 cash balance available for reduction of contributions in 1948, 
amounted to only 3.8 per cent. 
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In conclusion, the Director-General referred to certain matters 
of preoccupation for those responsible for the finances of the 
Organisation. Both in 1946 and in 1947 there had been windfalls 
in the large amounts received through the Liquidation Board in 
respect of arrears of contributions. Such windfalls could not conti- 
nue, and the budget for 1949 would involve heavier charges on States 
Members, even if no proposals were made to increase the budget 
when the time came to consider it. Further, the Working Capital 
Fund, amounting to 3.75 million Swiss francs, was inadequate for 
the financing of the Organisation. The Governing Body had there- 
fore proposed that it should be increased to 7 million Swiss francs. 

The Chairman of the Governing Body said that the Governing 
Body’s proposals had been the subject of prolonged and careful 
examination by the Governing Body, and though at the beginning 
there had been some divergence of opinion on various items, the 
report itself and every detail in it were put before the Committee 
with the unanimous recommendation of the Governing Body. 

A general discussion then took place in which the representatives 
of the Argentine Republic, Belgium, Switzerland, South Africa, 
France, Hungary, Finland, China and the United States took part. 
All speakers agreed that the I1.L.0O. should be given the financial 
resources necessary for it to carry out its work, every care being taken 
by means of wise management to ensure that the greatest possible 
benefit should be derived from the expenditure incurred. It was 
asked, however, whether it was possible to improve the machinery 
to enable the performance of existing work to be spread over a 
longer period of time, and whether a closer control could be effected 
over the acceptance by the Organisation of new work. 

The Committee then adopted the proposed budget estimates, 
chapter by chapter. In the course of the adoption of the chapters 
additional information was requested on certain points, and this 
was provided. The Committee then adopted the scale of contri- 
butions for 1948. 

The report of the Finance Committee of Government Repre- 
sentatives was considered by the Conference in plenary sitting 
on 10 July. The Reporter, in recommending to the Conference the 
adoption of the budget for 1948, pointed out that the Constitution 
of the Organisation provides a triple control over its finances, first 
by the Governing Body, next by the Finance Committee of Govern- 
ment Representatives, and finally by the Conference itself. In con- 
clusion, he said that the expenditure incurred was excellent value, 
and if the Conference accepted the report he hoped that all members 
present, Government representatives, employers’ representatives 
and workers’ representatives, would use their influence to see that 
the activities of the I.L.O. did not languish for want of finance. 
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Sir John Forbes Watson drew attention to the fact that almost 
the whole of the increase as between the 1948 and 1947 budgets 
was accounted for by increase in salaries. These salaries were paid 
free of income tax, and he urged that income tax responsibility 
should be placed on the staff of the I.L.O., not in diminution of their 
salaries, but in order that they might understand the duties of citizen- 
ship and the realities of life. He made this observation because 
be believed that it was necessary to preserve the welfare of the 
Organisation. 

After further discussion, in which several workers’ representa- 
tives took part, the Conference adopted unanimously the following 
resolution : , 

In virtue of the Financial Regulations the Conference passes for the 30th Finan- 
cial Period ending 31 December 1948 the budget of expenditure of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation amounting to 19,042,983 Swiss francs or 4,449,295 dol- 
lars (gold francs 13,469,226) and the budget of income amounting to 13,469,226 gold 
francs (Swiss francs 19,042,983 or dollars 4,449,295), and resolves that the budget 
of income from States Members shall be allocated among them in accordance 


with the scale of contributions recommended by the Finance Committee of Govern- 
ment Representatives. 


Other Financial and Administrative Matters 


The Conference also adopted on the proposal of the Finance 
Committee certain amendments to the Financial Regulations and 
the Staff Pensions Regulations, a resolution concerning contri- 
butions payable to the Staff Pensions Fund in 1948, and a reso- 
lution concerning the Working Capital Fund. It also elected members 
of the Administrative Board of the Staff Pensions Fund and of the 
1.L.0. Staff Benefit Committee and a Deputy Judge for the Admi- 
nistrative Tribunal. 


NON-METROPOLITAN TERRITORIES 


The Conference had before it for final decision, in accordance 
with the double-discussion procedure, five proposed Conventions 
designed for application to non-metropolitan territories. These 
proposed Conventions covered respectively the following subjects : 
(i) social policy in non-metropolitan territories ; (ii) the right of 
association and the settlement of labour disputes in non-metro- 
politan territories; (iii) labour inspectorates in non-metropolitan 
territories ; (iv) the application of international labour standards 
to non-metropolitan territories, and (v) the maximum length of 
contracts of employment of indigenous workers. 

The 29th Session of the Conference had approved, as general 
conclusions with a view to the consultation of Governments, pro- 
posals suggesting the adoption of Conventions concerning social 
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policy in non-self-governing territories, concerning the application 
of international labour standards to such territories, and concerning 
the maximum length of contracts of employment, and had placed 
these three subjects on the agenda of the 30th Session of the Con- 
ference with a view to a final decision on a Convention or Conven- 
tions. In the period between the two sessions of the Conference 
the Office had consulted Governments on these subjects, and on 
the basis of the replies received had prepared the five proposed 
Convention texts noted above. 

The Conference referred the Office report and the proposed texts 
contained in it to a Committee which met under the chairmanship 
of the Rt. Hon. William J. Jordan, New Zealand Government dele- 
gate. The vice-chairmen of the Committee were Mr. Robert Gavin, 
United Kingdom employers’ adviser, and Mr. G. W. Thomson, 
United Kingdom workers’ adviser. The Committee appointed as 
its reporter Senator William van Remoortel, Belgian Government 
adviser. ‘Two observers from the United Nations and one from 
U.N.E.S.C.O. attended meetings of the Committee, and, by a deci- 
sion of the Conference, a technical expert of the General Confe- 
deration of Labour in Palestine was added to the Committee as 
an assessor without power to vote, under Article 18 of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation. 

A general discussion on the five proposed Conventions which 
developed in the early stages of the Committee’s work had three 
principal points of interest. 

In the first place, the Government members of the United 
States, Australia, Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand and Portugal described the policies of their 
respective countries in regard to non-metropolitan territories, and 
gave details of the social progress recently realised. 

Secondly, the French workers’ member of the Committee 
moved a resolution to the effect that the inhabitants of non- 
metropolitan territories should be authorised to send representatives 
directly to the International Labour Conference, since the procedure 
for nomination of delegates to the Conference did not provide for 
extensive and direct representation of non-metropolitan territories, 
and since the Conference would gain by ascertaining in detail the 
views of accredited representatives of such territories. It was pointed 
out that such representation was envisaged in the provisions of the 
amendments to the Constitution adopted by the previous session 
of the Conference and would become effective after the requisite 
number of ratifications of the Instrument of Amendment had been 
received. The Committee decided, with the agreement of the French 
workers’ member, that his motion should be sent to the Selection 
Committee for its information. 
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Thirdly, at the instance of the South African workers’ member 
of the Committee it was explained that, in accordance with the terms 
of the resolution moved by the South African workers’ delegate 
at the previous session of the Conference and subsequently adopted 
by the Conference in an amended form—a resolution which asked 
the Governing Body to examine the possibility of including in the 
agenda of a future session of the International Labour Conference 
the discussion of the social problems of the indigenous peoples of 
independent territories—the Governing Body had decided to set up 
a committee of experts to examine the social problems of the indi- 
genous peoples of metropolitan countries. The South African 
workers’ member, speaking in the name of the South African 
workers, expressed disappointment that greater progress had not 
been made. 

After detailed study and modification of the proposed Convention 
texts laid before it, the Committee recommended to the Conference 
the adoption of five Conventions on the subjects covered by the 
texts. 


Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories 


The Convention concerning social policy in non-metropolitan 
territories was adopted by 103 votes to 1, with 25 abstentions. 
The provisions of this Convention, as its title suggests, cover a wide 
field. 

Article 1 defines the obligations of parties to the Convention. 
States Members ratifying the Convention are to undertake to apply 
the policies and measures set forth in the Convention to the non- 
metropolitan territories for which they are responsible, subject to 
the concurrence of the Governments of such territories in matters 
within their competence. Where the subject matter of the Conven- 
tion is wholly or primarily within the self-governing powers of a 
non-metropolitan territory, the Member State responsible may 
communicate a declaration on behalf of the territory accepting 
the obligations of the Convention, in agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the territory. A declaration of this kind may also be made 
either by two or more Member States jointly administering a terri- 
tory or by an international authority responsible for the administra- 
tion of a territory. 

Articles 2 to 5 lay down general principles of policy covering 
in particular the following points : the predominance of the interests 
of the peoples of non-metropolitan territories in the planning of 
policies applicable to such territories; the provision of financial 
and technical assistance on an international, regional, national or 
territorial basis, to further their economic development ; the general 
duty to promote improved social standards in non-metropvlitan 
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territories in such fields as public health, housing, nutrition, educa- 
tion, conditions of employment, the protection of migrant workers 
and the public services, and the association of the peoples of non- 
metropolitan territories in the framing and execution of policy, 
preferably through their own elected representatives. 

Articles 6 to 9 outline measures and policies for the improvement 
of standards of living in non-metropolitan territories, this improve- 
ment to be regarded as the principal objective in the planning of 
economic development. In such planning, efforts are to be made to 
avoid the disruption of family life and of traditional social units. 
Measures are also laid down for the promotion of productive capacity 
and for the improvement of standards of living of agricultural 
producers. Official inquiries into living standards are to be made a 
basis for the maintenance of minimum standards of living. 

Articles 10 to 13 contain provisions designed to protect the 
migrant worker. Articles 14 to 17 relate to the fixing of minimum 
wages, the protection of wages and the promotion of thrift. 

Article 18 stipulates that it shall be an aim of policy to abolish 
all discrimination among workers on grounds of race, colour, sex, 
belief, tribal association or trade union affiliation in respect of : 
(a) labour legislation ; (b) admission to public or private employ- 
ment ; (c) conditions of engagement and promotion; (d) oppor- 
tunities for vocational training ; (e) conditions of work ; (f) health 
safety and welfare measures; (g) discipline; (h) participation in 
the negotiation of collective agreements, and (i) wage rates. In 
addition, all practicable measures shall be taken to lessen existing 
differences in wage rates caused by discrimination on such grounds. . 
This is to be done by raising the wage levels of the lower-paid workers, 

Articles 19 and 20 contain provisions in regard to education, 
vocational training and apprenticeship. Articles 21 to 24 comprise 
miscellaneous provisions in regard to the process of ratifying, denoun- 
cing and reporting on the application of the Convention. 

The general content of the Convention had been the subject 
of exhaustive discussion at the three previous sessions of the Con- 
ference. To a considerable extent, therefore, the text laid before 
the Conference had already secured a broad basis of agreement. 
This situation was reflected in the discussions on the Convention. 
The only provisions which gave rise to extensive discussion and 
revealed fundamental differences of view were those which con- 
cerned certain aspects of discrimination. Nevertheless, the final text 
contained a number of changes from the original draft, in particular 
in regard to migrant labour, measures to prevent the absorption of 
social units, the status of women, and discriminatory practices. 

The employers’ group in the Conference abstained, with one 
exception, from voting on this Convention, on the grounds that, 
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in the words of the United Kingdom employers’ adviser, while it 
contained much good material and many admirable ideas, its scope 
. in certain respects exceeded the competence of the International 
Labour Organisation, that many of its provisions were too vague 
and general for Convention treatment, and that parts of it were 
unrealistic and impracticable in the light of conditions now pre- 
vailing and likely to prevail for many years to come in several non- 
metropolitan territories. The general consensus of the Conference 
was expressed, however, by the United Kingdom Government 
delegate, who described the Convention as a most valuable interna- 
tional instrument which would improve the lives and increase the 
happiness of vast millions of peoples of non-metropolitan territories. 


The Right of Association and the Settlement 
of Labour Disputes 


The Convention concerning the right of association and the 
settlement of labour disputes in non-metropolitan territories was 
adopted by 121 votes to 0, with three abstentions. 

Its principal provisions are as follows: the rights of employers 
and employed to associate for all lawful purposes are to be guaranteed; 
all practicable steps are to be taken to assure to representative trade 
unions the right to conclude collective agreements ; procedures for 
the investigation of labour disputes are to be as simple and expedi- 
tious as possible ; employers and workers are to be encouraged to 
avoid disputes, and suitable machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes between employers and workers is to be set up as rapidly as 
possible, representatives of employers and workers to be associated 
where practicable, and in any case in equal numbers and on equal 
terms, in the operation of such machinery. A further provision 
envisages the appointment of public officers to investigate and to 
promote the conciliation of disputes. 

The provisions of this Convention received general support. Con- 
troversy centred around one vision, which was eventually not 
included in the Convention. is provision was to the effect that 
no worker should be discriminated against in any way because he 
was a member or agent or official of a trade union. No objection 
was raised to the provision in principle, but it was generally con- 
sidered that it should be omitted from the Convention under con- 
sideration, as the entire question of the right of association would 
be fully considered, with a view to a final decision in relation to 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas alike, at the following 
session of the Conference. The Committee adopted this point of 
view at the report stage, and an amendment to insert the additional 
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provision in the Convention was lost in the plenary sitting of the 
Conference, since the quorum was not obtained on the two occasions 
when it was put to the vote. 


Labour Inspectorates 


The Convention concerning labour inspectorates in non-metropo- 
litan territories was adopted by 120 votes to 0, with three abstentions. 

The Convention provides that labour inspection services shall 
be established in territories where such services do not already 
exist. Workers and their representatives shall be afforded every 
facility for communicating with the inspectors. The functions to 
be exercised by labour inspectors are defined, and their obligation 
not to disclose confidential information which may come to their 
knowledge in the course of their duties is stated. 

The Committee deferred consideration of this Convention until 
it was in a position to ascertain the progress made by the Con- 
ference Committee on Labour Inspection, with a view to deciding 
whether the terms of the general Convention on labour inspection 
would render a separate Convention on labour inspectorates in non- 
metropolitan territories unnecessary. The Committee finally decided 
that the adoption of a separate Convention in simple terms would 
be desirable, and the Conference accepted this recommendation. 


The Application of International Labour Standards 
to Non-Metropolitan Territories 


The Convention concerning the application of international 
labour standards to non-metropolitan territories was adopted by 
95 votes to 20, with 12 abstentions. This Convention provides for 
the application to non-metropolitan territories of a number of 
general Conventions, reproduced in a schedule, which have been 
previously adopted by the Conference, and outlines the procedure 
to be followed in accordance with the terms of the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organisation. The Conventions concerned 
are the following : 


The Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937. 

The Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936. 

The Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921. 

The Medical Examination of Young Persons (Industry) Conven- 
tion, 1946. 

The Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921. 

The Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919. 

The Maternity Protection Convention, 1919. 

The Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934. 

The Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935. 
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The Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 
1925. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925. 

The Marking of Weight (Packages transported by Vessels) Con- 
vention, 1929. 

The Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921. 


A substantial proportion of the Employers’ group voted against 
this Convention. Their view was that the degree of ratification 
received by the Conventions listed in the schedule to the Convention 
was insufficient to make it reasonable to assume that it would be 
practicable to apply their provisions to non-metropolitan territories. 


Maximum Length of Contracts of Employment 


The Convention concerning the maximum length of contracts 
of employment of indigenous workers was adopted by 99 votes to 0, 
with 24 abstentions. This Convention, in general terms, may be 
regarded as supplementary to the Contracts of Employment (Indige- 
nous Workers) Convention, 1939. Its principal provision stipulates 
that the maximum period of service for employment under contract 
not involving a long and expensive journey is not to exceed twelve 
months if the worker is not accompanied by his family or two years 
if he is so accompanied, and, where a long and expensive journey is 
involved, the maximum period is not to exceed two years if the 
worker is not accompanied by his family or three years if he is 
so accompanied. The permissible exceptions are stated. 

The scope of the text as drafted by the Office was limited to 
manual workers. In Committee the word “ manual” was deleted 
in the definition of the term “contract ” and the Convention thus 
became applicable to all classes of indigenous workers. The 
employers’ group of the Conference considered the limitation to 
manual workers preferable, and abstained from voting on the 
Convention. 


The adoption of the five Conventions by the Conference repre- 
sented the conclusion of three years’ work on the subject of colonial 
areas at four succeeding sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. At the 1944 and 1945 Sessions two complementary Recom- 
mendations on minimum standards of social policy in dependent 
territories had been adopted. At the 1946 Session there had been 
a first discussion of the questions on which a final decision was 
taken at the 1947 Session. 

The practical criterion of the value of those decisions will neces- 
sarily be the extent of application they receive. The statements 
of policy made by different Government delegates on this question 
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during the Conference suggest that practical implementation will 
be regarded as important and urgent. The words of the United 
States Government adviser are an indicative example : 

The United States Government has given strong support to the establishment 
of international labour standards for non-metropolitan territories ever since 
the International Labour Organisation began to consider them in 1944. During 
the past year the United States Department of Labor has held conferences, on 
the basis of the proposed Convention which was adopted at Montreal, with repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Labor of our four largest territories and with 
territorial representatives in the Congress. They indicated their approval of 
the proposed Conventions and their intention, were it so necessary, to revise 
their labour legislation to meet the standards embodied in the proposed Con- 
ventions. 

In addition the Federal departments concerned with other territories have 
announced that where United States law and practice do not now meet these 
standards, it will be their policy progressively to work for their adoption as rapidly 


as possible. . . . 
THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR INSPECTION 


Item IV on the agenda of the Conference was the question of 
the organisation of labour inspection in industrial and commercial 
undertakings. This question had been placed on the agenda of 
the session of the Conference which would have been held in 1940 
had it not been for the outbreak of hostilities. At that time the 
question had received prior consideration by a Preparatory Tech- 
nical Conference which met in Geneva in May-June 1939. By deci- 
sion of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
the 30th Session of the Conference resumed consideration of the ques- 
tion at the point at which it had been suspended. 

The Conference referred the question to a Committee which 
sat under the chairmanship of Miss Brighid Stafford, Irish Govern- 
ment adviser and substitute delegate. The Committee appointed 
as its two vice-chairmen Mr. A. Rise, Danish employers’ adviser, 
and Mr. P. L. Siemiller, United States workers’ adviser, and as 
its reporter Mr. G. R. A. Buckland, United Kingdom Government 
delegate. 

The Conference considered and adopted a Convention concern- 
ing labour inspection in industry and commerce, a Recommenda- 
tion concerning labour inspection and a second Recommendation 
concerning labour inspection in mining and transport undertakings. 
The Conference also adopted a resolution concerning the scope 
of labour inspection. 

The substantive provisions of the Convention are in two parts, 
which deal with labour inspection in industry and commerce respect- 
ively. While it was felt that a single Convention for both industry 
and commerce would not obtain the widest possible acceptance 
and application of the obligations involved, at the same time it 
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was considered that the adoption of separate Conventions for 
industry and commerce would involve obvious disadvantages, since 
they might be interpreted in such a way as to encourage Govern- 
ments to set up different inspection systems for industry and com- 
merce. The Conference therefore decided that the Convention 
should be so framed as to apply the same regulations to both industry 
and commerce, in so far as they are applicable, and to permit Govern- 
ments to exclude from their acceptance of the Convention the part 
relating to inspection in commerce. The option of exclusion is 
not applicable to that part of the Convention which relates to 
labour inspection in industry. 

The Convention applies to workplaces in respect of which legal 
provisions (including the provisions of collective agreements and 
arbitration awards which have legal force) relating to conditions 
of work are enforceable by labour inspectors. It provides that the 
system of inspection shall be placed under the control of a central 
authority and that its functions shall be (1) to secure the enforce- 
ment of the legal provisions, such as those relating to hours, wages, 
safety, health and welfare and the employment of children and 
young persons; (2) to supply technical information and advice 
to employers and workers concerning the most effective means of 
complying with the legal provisions ; and (3) to bring to the notice 
of the competent authority any defects or abuses not covered by 
existing laws. The Convention lays down standards for the adminis- 
trative organisation of the inspection system and for its staffing 
with general and specialist officials, the conditions of employment 
of labour inspectors, the duties and powers of inspectors to enter 
and inspect workplaces in order to supervise application of the law, 
frequency of inspection visits and proceedings in cases of violation. 

It will be recalled that in 1923 the Conference adopted a Recom- 
mendation concerning the organisation of labour inspection. The 
present Convention creates international obligations in respect of 
many of the principles included in the 1923 Recommendation. By 
creating such obligations for ensuring the practical application of 
labour legislation and, in consequence, of the minimum labour stan- 
dards embodied in other instruments adopted by the Conference, 
the Convention will have the effect of strengthening the entire 
structure of international labour standards. 

The general Recommendation adopted by the 30th Session of 
the Conference deals with a number of points not otherwise covered 
in the 1923 Recommendation or the 1947 Convention, points which 
were considered not well enough developed in national practice or 
unsuitable because of their detailed character for inclusion in the 
Convention. Its provisions deal with the preventive duties of labour 
inspectorates to examine plans for new establishments and pro- 
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cesses of production in order to determine their effects on the health 
and safety of workers ; with methods of collaboration between the 
inspection service and employers and workers in regard to ques- 
tions of health and safety ; with the functions of labour inspectors 
in labour disputes (recommending that inspectors should not act 
as conciliators or arbitrators) ; and, finally, with the details of the 
information which should be included in the published annual 
reports on the work of inspection service. 

The second Recommendation adopted by the Conference pro- 
vides that Governments should apply appropriate systems of labour 
inspection to mining and transport undertakings. In considering 
the scope of the Convention on labour inspection, the Conference 
felt that Governments should be permitted to exempt mining and 
transport undertakings, or parts of such undertakings, for special 
technical reasons which made the standards for the organisation 
of the general inspection system not wholly appropriate for mining 
and transport. The Conference accordingly considered that, pend- 
ing the elaboration of special Conventions more appropriate for 
mining and transport, it would be desirable to adopt a Recom- 
mendation in general terms concerning inspection in these classes 
of undertakings. 

Finally, the Conference adopted a resolution concerning the 


scope of labour inspection, the effect of which is to urge Govern- 
ments to apply the legislation enforceable by labour inspectors to 
all workers in industrial and commercial undertakings. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ORGANISATION 


The Committee on Employment Service Organisation was con- 
tinuing the work of Conference committees dating as far back as 
the First Session of the Conference in 1919, which recommended 
the establishment of “a system of free public employment agencies 
under the control of a central authority ”. The chairman of the 
Committee was the Polish Government member (Mr. Altman) and 
the reporter the Belgian Government member (Mr. Fuss). It con- 
sisted of 60 members—30 Government members and 15 employers’ 
and workers’ members respectively. 

This year, taking account of the experience of a quarter of a 
century in employment service organisation, the Conference set 
to work to revise its existing decisions on the subject and to add to 
these, in the light of present conditions, other provisions concerning 
the employment service and its relationship to employment market 
organisation. Underlining the importance which it attached to the 
question of employment service organisation, the Conference also 
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emphasised the point that it considered the development of such 
a service on a voluntary basis to be of special significance in attaining 
the purposes stated in the Declaration of Philadelphia and par- 
ticularly in the maintenance of full employment. 

The question of employment service organisation was before the 
Conference under the double-discussion procedure, the first dis- 
cussion being held at this session. The Office therefore submitted 
to the Conference draft conclusions relating to the adoption of a 
Convention and a Recommendation on employment service organisa- 
tion and a proposed resolution concerning the revision of the Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933. Taking these 
conclusions as the basis for its work, the Conference decided to 
incorporate the major principles of employment service organisation 
in a proposed Convention and the methods for applying them in 
a Recommendation. Thus, on the proposal of its Committee on 
Employment Service Organisation, the Conference adopted a list 
of points considered suitable for inclusion in international regula- 
tions and requested the Office to take these points into consideration 
in preparing the draft texts to be submitted to Governments for 
consideration, revised in the light of their comment, and submitted 
to the Conference for second discussion at its next session in 1948. 

The conclusions relating to a proposed Convention on employ- 
ment service organisation include, in the first place, a statement 
of the object of the employment service, drawn up in terms corres- 
ponding to the broader conception of the role of the service in the 
post-war economy. It is provided that the duty of the service shall 
be to ensure, in co-operation with other public and private bodies 
concerned, the best possible organisation of the employment market 
as an integral part of the national programme for full employment 
and the development and use of productive resources. Arising out 
of this essential task, the Conference laid down a number of specific 
functions of the employment service. First, the service should be 
responsible for assisting workers to find suitable employment and 
employers to find suitable workers and-accordingly to develop rules 
for registering job seekers and analysing their occupational qualifica- 
tions, for obtaining details of job vacancies, for referring workers to 
available employment and for organising an effective system of 
labour clearance. Secondly, attention was called to the importance 
of the employment service in promoting the mobility of labour 
necessary to meet employment market conditions; the service is 
assigned the task of facilitating geographical and occupational 
mobility of workers with a view to adjusting labour supply to demand 
in the different areas and occupations. Thirdly, the employment 
service is to collect, analyse and make available as much information 
as possible on employment market conditions and trends, thus 
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specifying a basic responsibility of the service in the whole economy. 
Fourthly, the employment service is made responsible for co-operation 
in unemployment insurance and assistance administration and with 
the application of other measures aimed at the relief of the unem- 
ployed. Finally, the wider contribution of the employment service 
to the national community is emphasised by placing on the service 
the duty of assisting, as necessary, other public and private bodies 
in social and economic planning aimed at ensuring a favourable 
employment situation. 

Structurally, the points adopted by the Conference for the 
proposed Convention suggest the organisation of the employment 
service as a national system under the control of a central authority 
and including a network of local offices, sufficient in number to 
serve each geographical area of the country and conveniently located 
for employers and workers. They emphasise the need for close 
co-operation between the employment service and representatives 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations and the desirability of 
establishing advisory committees for this purpose. It is urged that 
employment service work should be specialised as necessary and 
practicable to meet the needs of the different industries and occupa- 
tions and of particular categories of job seekers (e.g., the disabled), 
and particular reference is made to the need for special arrange- 
ments, including provision for vocational guidance, for juveniles. 
Others of the proposed points for the Convention are concerned 
with the encouragement of full use of employment service facilities 
on a voluntary basis and the promotion of effective co-operation 
between the public employment service and non-profit-making 
private employment agencies. 

In connection with the discussion on the conclusions relating 
to the Convention, the Indian workers’ member proposed the 
addition of a new clause requiring the employment service to develop 
rules to ensure that the offices of the service should observe strict 
neutrality in strikes and lockouts, should refrain from referring 
workers to employment where wages or working conditions were 
below established standards (except where appropriate for workers 
with reduced working capacity), and should avoid discrimination 
among workers not based exclusively on their vocational or physical 
qualifications. This amendment, which was similar to one which 
had already been defeated in Committee, was rejected by the Con- 
ference in plenary sitting. 

The conclusions adopted by the Conference relating to a Recom- 
mendation on employment service organisation amplify and suggest 
methods for the application of the above-mentioned principles. They 
recommend methods for securing unified and co-ordinated national 
administration and for carrying out the basic functions of the 
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employment service (such as in promoting the labour mobility 
necessary to achieve maximum production and employment). They 
provide for the drawing up, primarily by the employment service, 
in co-operation with other public authorities, of an annual man- 
power budget; for the representation of the employment service 
on co-ordinating machinery set up to deal with a variety of economic 
and social problems (such as the location of industry) ; for achieving 
wide use of employment service facilities ; and for the development, 
with the help, where desired, of the International Labour Office, 
of international co-operation among employment services in regard 
to such matters as the exchange of information and experience and 
the organisation of conferences on problems of special concern to 
these services. 

The Conference also decided to deal with the revision of the 
Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention of 1933 at the 
1948 Session of the Conference, since difficulties of ratification of 
the Convention had arisen which made it desirable to revise it (the 
Convention being in any case due for revision under the ten-yearly 
procedure for review of Conventions) and since the question could 
suitably be dealt with in relation to the question of employment 
service organisation. 

The decisions taken by the Conference in this first discussion 


of employment service organisation constitute the basis of the 
texts which have now been submitted by the Office to the Govern- 
ments for their consideration. Their import was well summarised 
by the Reporter of the Committee, who said, in presenting the 
Committee’s conclusions to the Conference : 


. « Why, then, is this question taken up again to-day ? Because since 
1919, ideas have changed greatly concerning the organisation of the national 
economy and the employment market. Twenty-eight years ago large-scale unem- 
ployment was considered inevitable, in fact almost a necessary evil. In order 
to ensure economic development, it was considered indispensable to have a certain 
fluidity in the labour supply and a certain reserve of manpower. The aim of the 
employment service was therefore to reduce the number of unemployed by reducing 
the amount of this reserve. 

Today these ideas have been reversed. Nowadays one considers not only 
the possibility but the necessity of organising the economy in such a way that 
instead of there being a reserve of unemployed workers waiting for work, there 
should always be a reserve of work waiting to be done. 

This is a real revolution in ideas : the economy must no longer be dominated 
by the material factor, but by the human factor—the worker by whom and for 
whom wealth is produced. The old scourge of unemployment must be eliminated 
in an economic order which will ensure full employment of all workers in the develop- 
ment of this potential wealth. These ideas are at the basis of the proposed new 
international ~ageaee which the Conference will be called upon to adopt at 
its next session. 





1 International Labour Conference, 81st Session, San Francisco, 1948. Re- 
port IV (I): Employment Service Organisation (Geneva, 1947). 
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APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The Conference this year again set up a special Committee to con- 
sider the measures taken by States Members to give effect to the pro- 
visions of Conventions to which they are parties. This Committee 
consisted of 36 members (18 Government members, 9 employers’ 
members and 9 workers’ members). The Committee appointed as 
its chairman, Mr. Helio Lobo, representative of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
and first Government delegate of Brazil, and as its vice-chairmen 
Mr. R. Jaccard, Swiss employers’ adviser and Mr. P. J. 8S. Serrarens, 
Netherlands workers’ adviser. Mr. Georges-Auguste Scelle, French 
Government adviser, was appointed reporter. 

The Committee, as usual, took as the basis of its work the sum- 
mary of annual reports submitted by the Director-General to the 
Conference in accordance with Article 22 of the Constitution and the 
Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions which had met in March 1947 to carry out a preliminary 
examination of the reports received at that time. In addition, the 
Committee took note of Tables showing the position of ratifications 
and votes cast by Government delegates at the Conference ; these 
Tables had originally been submitted to the 1945 Session of the 
Conference in Paris by one of its members and had since been brought 
up to date and annotated by the Office. 

While appreciating the difficulties encountered by Governments 
in the preparation of their reports because of the short interval of 
eight months between the 29th and 30th Sessions of the Conference, 
the Committee noted with regret that of 731 annual reports requested 
from Governments, 153 were still missing, and that seven States 
Members had not sent any report at all. It noted also that only 
about half of the annual reports due had been received in time 
for examination by the Committee of Experts. 

A subcommittee appointed for the purpose carried out a survey 
of the annual reports received too late for examination by the Com- 
mittee of Experts. The Conference Committee felt, however, that 
this general examination was not an adequate substitute for technical 
scrutiny by the Committee of Experts and recommended that these 
reports should be referred to that Committee at its next session. 

The Committee was of the unanimous opinion that the technical 
examination carried out by the Committee of Experts is an indis- 
pensable preliminary, both because without adequate preparatory 
work the Conference Committee could not carry out its own work 
with the necessary thoroughness and because it is precisely the double 
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examination procedure, first by the Committee of Experts and then 
by the Conference Committee, which puts all Members of the Organ- 
isation on a basis of equality in respect of the supervision of the 
application of ratified Conventions. The Committee therefore recom- 
mended the Conference to make an urgent appeal to Governments, 
calling their attention to the fundamental importance of submitting 
annual reports punctually. 

The Committee devoted detailed attention to the whole ques- 
tion of the application of ratified Conventions. It noted that while 
definite progress has been realised in the sphere of international 
labour legislation since the inception of the Organisation, it never- 
theless appeared that the present mechanism of supervision does not 
as yet possess all the effectiveness required. On this point a resolu- 
tion calling for the appointment by the International Labour Office 
of representatives in the various States, who would act as a liaison 
between the national labour inspectorates and the Office, was 
rejected by the Committee as premature. It was felt that full use 
should first be made of the possibilities afforded by Article 23 of 
the amended Constitution, which provides for communication to 
the representative organisations of employers and workers of the 
information and reports submitted by their Governments to the 
International Labour Office, and thus puts at the disposal of 
employers and workers an effective weapon of supervision at the 
outset of the procedure. The representatives of the three Conference 
groups emphasised the responsibility that this will place upon the 
organisations of employers and workers and expressed the earnest 
hope that they would take the fullest possible advantage of this 
new provision. 

Finally, in view of the essential importance of the preliminary 
examination of annual reports, the Committee asked for a reform 
of the conditions under which the Committee of Experts carries 
out this task. The choice of appropriate measures for bringing 
about this reform, as well as for reinforcing the relevant services 
of the Office, was to be left to the Governing Body. The Committee 
also stressed the importance of resuming the practice of holding 
regional meetings of labour inspectorates as soon as circumstances 
permitted. 

The report of the Committee gave rise to an interesting dis- 
cussion in which in particular the Employers’ Vice-President of 
the Conference and the Chairman of the workers’ group of the 
Conference (Sir Joseph MHallsworth) participated. The latter 
emphasised the great importance of workers’ organisations making 
full use of Article 23 of the revised Constitution as a means of 
verifying the proper application of Conventions, and voiced the 
hope that these organisations would draw the fullest possible 
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benefit from this new provision. The report of the Committee 
on the Application of Conventions was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The question of freedom of association and industrial relations 
was brought before the International Labour Organisation at the 
request of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
At its 4th Session (February-March 1947) the Economic and Social 
Council had been called upon to consider the question of “ guarantees 
for the exercise and development of trade union rights ” which 
had been placed before it by the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The American Federation of Labor had also submitted to the Council 
a memorandum on the same question. 

The Economic and Social Council decided to communicate the 
documents laid before it by the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the American Federation of Labor to the International Labour 
Organisation with the request that it would place these questions 
on the agenda of the 30th Session of the Conference and send a 
report to the Economic and Social Council for examination at its 
5th Session (July 1947).* 

As a result of this request the Governing Body decided to place 
the question of “freedom of association and industrial relations ” 
on the agenda of the 30th Session of the Conference. 

The Office submitted to the Conference a general report on 
freedom of association and industrial relations? which included 
two sets of texts, namely : 


1. a resolution covering (a) freedom of association; (b) pro- 
tection of the right to organise and to bargain collectively ; (c) col- 
lective agreements ; (d) conciliation and arbitration ; and (e) co- 
operation between the public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations ; 


2. a list of points covering the first four heads mentioned above. 





1 The Economic and Social Council referred this question to the International 
Labour Organisation in accordance with the Agreement between the United 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation, which has been formally 
ratified both by the Assembly of the United Nations and by the International 
Labour Conference. 

Article 3 of this Agreement provides that “ subject to such preliminary con- 
sultation as may be necessary, the International Labour Organisation shall include 
on the agenda of the Governing Body items proposed to it by the United Nations. 
Similarly, the Council and its commissions and the Trusteeship Council shall 
include on their agenda items proposed by the International Labour Organisation ”. 


* International Labour Conference, 30th Session, Geneva, 1947. Report VII: 
Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations (1.L.0., Geneva, 1947). 
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To examine this question the Conference set up a Committee 
on freedom of association of a particularly representative nature, 
since it consisted of 44 Government members, 22 employers’ mem- 
bers and 22 workers’ members. The Committee appointed as its 
chairman Mr. David Morse, Government delegate of the United 
States, and as its vice-chairmen Mr. Taylor, Canadian employers’ 
delegate, and Mr. O’Brien, Australian workers’ adviser. Mr. Jouhaux, 
French workers’ delegate, was appointed reporter of the Com- 
mittee and Mr. Cornil, Belgian employers’ delegate, assistant 
reporter. Mr. Stanczyk, representative of the United Nations, 
attended the meetings of the Committee. 

On this Committee’s proposal, the Conference unanimously 
adopted a number of important decisions, which are briefly des- 
cribed below. 

The Conference first adopted a resolution concerning freedom 
of association and protection of the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively, which defines the fundamental principles that must 
underlie freedom of association. 

The resolution affirms the inviolable right of employers and 
workers to establish or join organisations of their own choosing 
without previous authorisation. These organisations should have 
the right to draw up their constitutions and rules, to organise their 
administration and activities and to formulate their programmes 
without any interference on the part of the public authorities which 
would restrict this right or impede its lawful exercise ; they should 
not be liable to be dissolved or to have their activities suspended 
by administrative authority and should have the right to establish 
federations and confederations, as well as the right of affiliation 
with international organisations of employers and workers. 

The resolution provides for certain guarantees to protect the 
right of association and collective agreement, in order to prevent 
intimidation, coercion or constraint directed against a worker 
because of his membership of a trade union and to obviate inter- 
ference by an employer or by employers’ organisations with the 
constitution of trade unions. 

The resolution further recommends the establishment of 
appropriate agencies to ensure the protection of the right of 
association. 

The Conference also considered that steps should be taken as 
quickly as possible to give effect to the principles laid down in the 
resolution by embodying them in an international instrument. 
It therefore decided to place on the agenda of its next general 
session the questions of freedom of association and of the protection 
of the right to organise with a view to the adoption of one or several 
Conventions in 1948. 
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For this purpose, it adopted a list of points which should form 
the basis of this international legislation. 

In the view of the Conference, however, the action taken con- 
cerning the fundamental principles of freedom of association should 
be considered only as a first stage in the programme which the 
International Labour Organisation should undertake in this sphere. 
It therefore decided to place on the agenda of its next general 
session, for first discussion, the questions of the application of the 
principles of the right to organise and to bargain collectively, 
collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and co-operation 
between the public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organis- 
ations. 

This group of very important questions forms, in the opinion 
of the Conference, an essential part of the general problem of free- 
dom of association and industrial relations. The action taken on 
these questions, the starting-point of which will be the 1948 Session 
of the Conference, is to be considered as the second stage in the 
International Labour Organisation’s programme in this sphere. 

Lastly, the Conference adopted a resolution concerning inter- 
national machinery for safeguarding freedom of association, in 
accordance with the proposals made by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions and the American Federation of Labor. It recognised 
that this was a question of the utmost importance, which called 
for close and detailed consideration. The resolution therefore 
requests the Governing Body to examine the question in all its 
aspects and to report to the 31st Session of the Conference, in 1948. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office had 
submitted to the International Labour Conference for adoption 
at its 30th Session several draft amendments and additions to the 
Standing Orders of the Conference, with the object of laying down 
the rules necessary for the application of certain amendments to 
the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, adopted 
by the Conference at its Paris and Montreal Sessions, of giving 
effect to the desires expressed or the recommendations made by 
the Conference at its Montreal Session, and of clarifying the drafting 
of some provisions in the application of which difficulties had arisen. 

To deal with these questions the Conference appointed a Standing 
Orders Committee, which elected as its chairman, Mr. Pao, Chinese 
Government member, as its vice-chairmen Mr. Oersted, Danish 
employers’ member, and Mr. Kmetz, United States workers’ 
member, and as its reporter Mr. Ago, Italian Government member. 
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The Committee made a thorough examination of all the questions 
referred to it, as well as of the suggestions made by its own members. 

When it adopted the Committee’s report the Conference also 
adopted the amendments to the Standing Orders contained in it. 
They are summarised below. 


1. Terms of Reference of the Committee on the Application of Con- 
ventions. 


The effect of the first amendment adopted is to widen the terms 
of reference of the Committee on the Application of Conventions 
in accordance with the desire expressed by the Conference at its 
Montreal Session, so as to enable it to take cognisance of the inform- 
ation provided under Article 19 of the Constitution as amended by 
the International Labour Organisation Constitution Instrument of 
Amendment, 1946. The revised Article 19 provides for an enlarge- 
ment of the scope of reports to include, as the Governing Body may 
request, information on the submission of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations to the “competent authorities” (with particulars 
about the nature of these authorities and about the action taken 
by them), on the difficulties encountered in obtaining ratifications, 
the state of national legislation in relation to the subject matter of 
unratified Conventions, and on the extent to which effect has been 
given or is proposed to be given to Recommendations. The revised 
Article 35 creates certain additional obligations for Member States 
as regards the application of Conventions in non-metropolitan 
territories. 

Article 7 of the Standing Orders of the Conference, concerning 
the Committee on the Application of Conventions, has, therefore, 
been amended so as to define the tasks which the Committee has 
to fulfil as a result of the adoption by the Conference of the Instru- 
ment of Amendment. 


. Standing Orders governing the Disqualification from Voting of 
States which are in Arrears in the Payment of their Contributions 
to the Organisation. 


The Instrument of Amendment of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation adopted by the Conference at 
its Paris Session in 1945 provides for the suspension of the right 
to vote of States which are in arrears in the payment of their con- 
tributions to the expenses of the Organisation. The coming into 
force of this Instrument made it necessary to insert provisions on 
this subject in the Standing Orders of the Conference. The Con- 
ference therefore adopted new provisions which lay down the pro- 
cedure to be followed to suspend the right to vote of a Member 
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which is in arrears in the payment of its contributions to the Organ- 
isation and the conditions under which this suspension is to be 
effected. They also provide that any request or proposal that the 
Conference should nevertheless permit a Member which is in arrears 
with the payment of its contributions to take part in votes shall 
be referred to the Finance Committee of the Conference, which shall 
report upon it as a matter of urgency, and, if it finds that the failure 
to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of the Member, 
may recommend the Conference that the Member shall be permitted 
to vote. 

Amendments to deal with the effect that the application of these 
provisions might have on the composition of the electoral colleges 
were made to Article 41 of the Standing Orders of the Conference, 
concerning the Government electoral college, and to Article 42, 
concerning the employers’ and workers’ electoral colleges. 

As unanimous agreement could not be reached on the ques- 
tion whether, under the Constitution, the suspension of the right 
to vote in the Governing Body should extend not only to the mem- 
bers representing the Governments, but also to the employers’ 
and workers’ members, the Conference, on the advice of its Com- 
mittee, referred the question of the scope of voting disqualification 
to the Governing Body for further consideration. 


3. Conditions under which Substitute Members of Conference Com- 
mittees may Participate in Voting. 


The application of Article 48, paragraphs 1 and 2, of the Standing 
Orders of the Conference, concerning the composition of committees 
and the right to participate in their work, had encountered in 
practice some difficulties as regards the right to vote of delegates 
or advisers who are appointed substitute members of a committee 
by a decision of the Conference. In the first place, in order to dis- 
tinguish clearly between this category of substitutes and personal 
substitutes—that is, delegates or advisers appointed as personal 
substitutes by a regular member of the Committee and usually 
belonging to the same delegation as the regular member—the Con- 
ference decided that henceforth the term “substitute ” should be 
reserved for personal substitutes and that the other substitute 
members should be known as “ deputy members ”. The difficulties 
which had arisen concerned the right to vote of these deputy mem- 
bers. The difficulties had not occurred in the employers’ and work- 
ers’ groups, which generally apply a system under which the deputy 
members may vote in place of the regular members in an order 
fixed by the group. The Government group, on the other hand, has 
never felt able to adopt such a system for the voting rights of Govern- 
ment deputy members, and in the absence of any rules the practice 
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has tended to fluctuate. The Conference, while confirming the 
existing prattice as regards voting rights of employers’ and workers’ 
deputy members, therefore accepted the recommendation of its 
Standing Orders Committee and adopted an amendment to Article 48 
of its Standing Orders providing that a Government deputy mem- 
ber may vote only if so authorised by a written notification to the 
Secretariat of the Committee from a Government regular member 
who is not voting and has not been replaced by a personal substitute. 


4. Procedure for Voting on Reports of the Credentials Committee at 
Plenary Sittings of the Conference. 


As a result of discussions at previous sessions of the Conference 
concerning the procedure for voting on reports of the Credentials 
Committee at plenary sittings, the Governing Body had recom- 
mended to the Conference that provisions defining the exact manner 
in which votes on the reports of the Credentials Committee should 
be taken should be included in the Standing Orders of the Con- 
ference. The Conference noted that, under the Constitution, it 
was not required to take any decision in order to validate the 
credentials of a delegate or an adviser. All credentials which are 
presented in proper form are regarded as valid unless they are 
invalidated by the delegates present. It follows that, if the Creden- 
tials Committee finds unanimously that an objection is not well 
founded, there is no proposal before the Conference which calls 
for a decision by it. The Credentials Committee, of course, submits 
in all cases a report to the Conference, which takes note of it. If, 
on the other hand, the Committee or any of its members submits 
a report proposing that the Conference should refuse to admit 
a delegate or adviser, the Conference has before it a proposal which 
calls for a decision in accordance with Article 3, paragraph 7, of the 
Constitution. The new paragraph in the Standing Orders adopted 
by the Conference therefore provides that, if the Credentials Com- 
mittee or any member of it submits a report advising that the 
Conference should refuse to admit a delegate or adviser, the President 
shall submit this proposal to the Conference for decision and the 
Conference may, by a two-thirds majority, invalidate the credentials 
of that delegate or adviser. 


5. Possibility of Devising a Procedure whereby Formal Note could 
be taken of the Fact that the Situation disclosed by Reports on an 
Unratified Convention is not less Satisfactory than the Requirements 
of the Convention. 


When tthe Conference, at its Montreal Session, adopted the 
report of its Committee on Constitutional Questions, it gave general 
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approval to the Recommendation made by the Conference Delegation 
on Constitutional Questions, namely, that consideration should be 
given, in connection with the new system of reports on unratified 
Conventions contemplated by Article 19 of the amended Constitution, 
to the possibility of devising a procedure which would enable Mem- 
bers to receive credit internationally for social legislation which 
approximates or is superior to, but differs in detail from, the 
standards embodied in a given Convention. The Conference accepted 
the conclusions reached at its 102nd Session by the Governing Body, 
to which it had referred the question, and also the observations 
in the report submitted to it by its Standing Orders Committee ; 
the Conference thus approved the proposals of the Governing Body 
concerning the possibility of devising a procedure whereby formal 
note could be taken of the fact that the situation disclosed by reports 
on an unratified Convention is not less satisfactory than the require- 
ments of the Convention. It pointed out, however, that these 
proposals must not, in any circumstances, be interpreted as an 
invitation to Members to provide for the effective application of 
Conventions by means other than that of ratification. 

It also drew attention to the fact that the coming into force 
of the Montreal amendments would put new responsibilities on the 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and on 
the Conference Committee on the Application of Conventions, 
which would have to examine the periodical reports to be submitted 
by Members on the position of their law and practice in regard to 
matters covered by a Convention which they had not ratified and 
similar reports from all Members in regard to all Recommendations. 
The Conference emphasised the point that the attribution of still 
further new duties must not be allowed to prejudice in any way 
the discharge of the primary responsibilities of the Committee of 
Experts and of the Conference Committee. 


6. Proposed Convention concerning Immunities. 


The Conference, on the advice of the Governing Body and of 
the Standing Orders Committee of the Conference, approved the 
procedure for the adoption of a single Convention on the privileges 
and immunities of the specialised agencies by a Conference especially 
convened for that purpose, as had been proposed at the consultations 
held in New York on 6 and 7 March 1947, between representatives 
of the United Nations and representatives of the secretariats of the 
specialised agencies. These negotiations had resulted in the drafting 
of a single Convention on the privileges and immunities of the 
specialised agencies ; the Conference took note of this fact and, on 
the advice of its Standing Orders Committee, which adopted the 

3 
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Governing Body’s conclusions, considered that the proposed text 
would be acceptable, subject to certain reservations indicated in 
the Committee’s report. The Conference also decided to suspend 
for the time being any action on the proposed Convention on the 
privileges and immunities of the International Labour Organisation 
so as to allow the adoption, under the aegis of the United Nations, 
of a single general Convention on the privileges and immunities of 
the specialised agencies. 


7. Intervals for the Consultation of Governments by Questionnaires 
concerning Proposed Conventions and Recommendations. 


At its Montreal Session the Conference had drawn attention 
to the question of the intervals laid down by the provisions at 
present in force for the preparation and despatch of Conference 
reports by the Office and for their study and the preparation of 
replies by the Governments. On the advice of its Committee on 
Constitutional Questions it adopted a recommendation requesting 
the Governing Body to examine the question and to report to its 
next session. 

At its 102nd Session the Governing Body decided to revert to 
the usual pre-war practice of fixing the agenda of the Conference 
18 months in advance in the case of items for single or first discus- 
sion, though it recognised that there would always be cases in which, 
for one reason or another, it would be desirable to deal with matters 
by an expedited procedure. This decision of the Governing Body 
enabled the Conference, at its Geneva Session, by amendments to 
those Articles of its Standing Orders which deal with the preliminary 
stages of the single- and double-discussion procedures, to adopt a 
programme for the preparation and despatch of reports which will 
allow more adequate intervals both to the Governments and to the 
Office. The provisions as thus amended include, however, certain 
reservations for cases in which, in exceptional circumstances, it is 
necessary to use an expedited procedure ; if a question has been 
placed on the agenda less than 18 months before the opening of the 
session of the Conference at which it is to be discussed or, in the 
case of a question governed by the double-discussion procedure, 
less than 18 months before the opening of the session of the Confer- 
ence at which the first discussion is to be held, the Governing Body 
may approve a programme with reduced intervals. If, however, 
the Officers of the Governing Body consider that it is not practically 
possible for the Governing Body to approve a detailed programme, 
the programme may be drawn up by the Officers of the Governing 
Body in agreement with the Director-General. 
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8. Possibility of the Election of the Members of the Governing Body 
by a Single Transferabie Vote. 


At its Montreal Session the Conference had examined a proposal 
that Members of the Governing Body should be elected by the 
single transferable vote ; it considered that the method of election 
of the Members of the Governing Body should be dealt with in the 
Standing Orders rather than regulated by the Constitution, and 
referred the proposal to the Governing Body for examination. The 
Governing Body, on the advice of its Standing Orders Committee, 
did not consider itself sufficiently representative of the members 
primarily affected by the proposal to make any definite recom- 
mendations, and therefore proposed that the question should be 
further discussed by the Standing Orders Committee of the Confer- 
ence. That Committee devoted a sitting to the discussion of the 
proposals, and was particularly indebted to the representative of 
the Government of India for his lucid and comprehensive explanation 
of the system of the single transferable vote and its advantages. 
The Committee did not feel however that the proposal had received 
@ measure of support which would justify it in recommending it 
to the Conference for approval, and therefore made no recommend- 
ation in the matter, it being understood that the question can be 
considered again if circumstances should so require. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference had before it four resolutions which did not 
refer to items on the agenda. To examine these resolutions it set 
up a Resolutions Committee of 28 members, the chairman and 
reporter of which was Mr. Naficy, Iran Government member ; the 
vice-chairmen were Mr. Noriega, Mexican employers’ member, 
and Mr. Venter, South African workers’ member. 

The [first resolution was submitted by Mr. Jouhaux, French 
workers’ delegate. It welcomed the meeting being held at that 
moment in Paris between the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
France, to examine, as suggested by the United States Secretary 
of State, means for speedy reconstruction of a devastated Europe, 
It also offered the full contribution of the Conference, within the 
scope of its functions, and that of the forces which it represented, 
to the work of,jworld reconstruction. 

This ‘resolution was first examined by the Officers of the’ Cone 
ference, who considered that it was of an urgent nature and there 
fore decided to authorise its submission and its reference to the 
Resolutions Committee. After it had heard the author of the resolu- 
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tion, the Committee decided to transmit it to the Conference with 
some slight changes which the author had accepted. In plenary 
sitting, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The three other resolutions had been deposited before the 
opening of the Conference in accordance with Article 17, para- 
graph 1, of the Standing Orders. 

The first of these resolutions, submitted by the Belgian Govern- 
ment delegation, after drawing attention to the desirability of wel- 
fare facilities for workers, requested the Governing Body to instruct 
the Office to expand its studies in this direction and to consider 
the desirability of placing the question in whole or in part on the 
agenda of the Conference, referring certain aspects of the ques- 
tion to regional conferences and to industrial committees. The Com- 
mittee heard the author of the resolution and decided to transmit 
it to the Conference, with a slight alteration, to which the author 
agreed. In plenary sitting the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The second resolution, submitted by the Polish Government 
delegation, concerned the maintenance of rights of migrant workers 
under social insurance schemes. After hearing the author of this 
resolution, the Committee decided to transmit it to the Conference 
with certain changes suggested or accepted by the author. In plenary 
sitting the resolution was unanimously adopted. The resolution 
requests the Governing Body to prepare as soon as possible a perio- 
dical report on the application of the Convention (No. 48) concerning 
the establishment of an international scheme for the maintenance 
of rights under invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insur- 
ance, with a view to re-examining the situation and ascertaining 
the difficulties which have impeded ratification of the Convention. 

The third resolution was submitted by the Government delega- 
tion of the United States of America and concerned women’s work. 
After explanations by the author and a detailed examination of 
the terms of the resolution, the Committee decided to transmit 
it to the Conference, with certain changes accepted by the author. 
The Conference in plenary sitting adopted the resolution unanim- 
ously. In substance, the resolution recalls the principles and 
methods laid down in various Conventions and Recommendations 
regarding women’s work, notes the work already done by regional 
conferences in this respect, with special emphasis on the principle 
of “the right to work of every individual irrespective of sex ” 
and with a recommendation that other regional conferences should 
consider these matters. Lastly, it expresses the hope that the 
Governing Body will instruct the Office to continue the detailed 
study of various questions concerning women’s work and will con- 
sider the desirability of placing these questions on the agenda of 
the Conference. 





THE 30TH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


CONCLUSION 


In the long series of sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference, the 30th Session stands out sharply. 

For the first time since the war, as a result of the Agreement 
reached between the International Labour Organisation and the 
United Nations, the Conference was once more meeting in the 
building in which its last meetings before the war had been held. 
No previous session of the Conference had assembled so large a 
number of delegates and advisers ; never before had the Director- 
General’s Report given rise to so wide a discussion. No more striking 
evidence could be found of the attachment of the States Members 
to the work of the Organisation and of the ever-increasing interest 
which the work of the Conference has aroused since the war. 

From the point of view of the results obtained, the work of this 
Session of the Conference will also be outstanding in the annals 
of the Organisation. Thanks to the great number of advisers which 
the delegations contained, the various items o2 the agenda could 
be treated most thoroughly in committees which were truly represent- 
ative and consisted of eminent specialists. 

In adopting five Conventions concerning social policy in non- 
metropolitan territories the Conference completed the work begun 
in 1944 at its Philadelphia Session—a task which forms an important 
development of international activity as regards the improvement 
of conditions of life and labour over immense areas. The successive 
decisions in this sphere taken by the Conference since 1944 constitute 
a complete programme of social policy in non-metropolitan terri- 
tories, and the Conference has thus contributed to the remarkable 
post-war evolution of relations between metropolitan countries and 
the territories dependent on them. 

When the Conference approached the topical and controversial 
question of freedom of association and industrial relations it was 
complying promptly with the request made by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations and thus affording a further 
proof of the efficacity of the co-operation for which the Agreement 
between the International Labour Organisation and the United 
Nations provides. The conclusions reached by the Conference at 
its 30th Session represent only a first stage in the regulation of the 
complicated problems connected with freedom of association and 
industrial relations. The Conference has already placed upon the 
agenda of its 1948 Session various aspects of these questions, with 
a view to the adoption of one or more Conventions. It is legitimate 
to hope that the task which has thus been undertaken under the 
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joint auspices of the Conference and the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations will lead to results that will ensure 
the free exercise of the right of association and the development 
of industrial relations and so make a valuable contribution to social 
peace and world prosperity. 

The Convention and Recommendations adopted by the Con- 
ference concerning the organisation of labour inspection are a 
striking example of the Conference’s continuity of action. In 1947 
the Conference has performed a task which was assigned to it by 
its 1940 Session, but the fulfilment of which was prevented by the 
war. The standards laid down by the Conference for the organisa- 
tion of labour inspection in industrial and commercial undertakings 
will help to strengthen and regulate the supervision of the enforce- 
ment of legislation in force in the various States and will facilitate 
indirectly the working of the international supervisory machinery 
for the application of Conventions adopted by the Conference. 

In the field of employment the Conference began the examination 
of a question with which it had been concerned at its very first 
session and which, as a result of the war, now arises with special 
urgency—the question of the organisation of employment services. 
When the Conference adopts, as a result of its work in 1947, a Con- 
vention and a Recommendation outlining, on the basis of its expe- 
rience, the principles upon which the employment service should 
operate in each country, it will contribute to the full utilisation of 
the labour force in conditions allowing the supply and demand 
of labour to be rapidly and methodically balanced. 

The Conference continued its work of supervising the application 
of Conventions ; this essential task is being carried out at a pace 
and on a scale comparable to pre-war practice. After the inter- 
ruption caused by the war the complicated machinery of interna- 
tional supervision of the application of the Conference’s decisions 
has been gradually put once more into motion ; it is already working 
again in almost normal conditions and, in the light of experience, 
the Conference has been able to draw up some very valuable recom- 
mendations to increase its efficiency still further. 

In a sphere which is still somewhat new to it, namely financial 
and budgetary questions, which have fallen within its competence 
only recently, the Conference demonstrated once more that it could 
deal most effectively not only with labour problems but also with 
these questions, which are of such great importance to the regular 
. working of the Organisation. 

This brief survey of the results of the 30th Session of the Con- 
ference allows the conclusion that, on the solid foundation of its 
tripartite composition and of traditions acquired over many years, 
the Conference has not only recovered all its former vitality but is 
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also acting with an energy and a breadth of action even greater than 
in the past. In the post-war world the Conference is showing ever 
more clearly how fully qualified it is to deal, upon tested lines, with 
all the problems within its competence. As a result of the co- 
ordination which is henceforward ensured between its work and 
that of the other great international institutions, it is playing, 
and will continue to play, by the regulation of conditions of work 
throughout the world, that part which the authors of the Constitu- 
tion of the Organisation destined for it in the general effort towards 
the progréss of mankind. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Legislation in the Belgian Congo 


Problems of social policy in non-metropolitan territories have been 
discussed at the last four sessions of the International Labour Conference, 
and at the 30th Session in 1947 five Conventions concerning these 
territories were adopted. The recent adoption of these Conventions, 
particularly the Convention on the right of association and the settlement 
of labour disputes!, gives particular interest to the following report on 
recent legislation concerning the occupational organisation of Africans 
in the Belgian Congo. 


An important social reform, relating to the occupational organis- 
ation of the indigenous population and the settlement of labour 
disputes, was introduced into the Belgian Congo during 1946. It is 
not yet possible to appreciate the results achieved, but the scheme 
may be described on the basis of the measures issued. 

The essential documents are: Legislative Ordinance No. 
82/A.I.M.O., concerning Native occupational organisation, dated 
17 March 1946; Ordinance No. 98/A.I.M.O., to organise Native 
works councils and local committees of Native workers, dated 
6 April 1946 ? ; Ordinance No. 99/A.I.M.O., to institute and organise 
regional and provincial Native labour and social progress boards, 
dated 6 April 1946 *; Ordinance No. 100/A.I.M.O., respecting the 
settlement of collective labour disputes between employers and their 
Native employees, dated 6 April 19464; and Ordinance No. 128/ 
A.I.M.O., respecting the organisation of Native trade unions, dated 
10 May 1946.5 


THE SITUATION BEFORE 1946 


Before the issue of the above measures, occupational association 
of Africans was governed, in the Belgian Congo, by Ordinance 
No. 14 of 11 February 1926. Section 1 of this measure, as amended 
by the Ordinance of 25 August 1937, ran as follows: “Save in the 





1 Cf. above, “The Thirtieth Session of the International Labour Conference ”, 
p. 266. 

2 Cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1946, Bel. 7. 

3 Idem, 1946, Bel. 8. 

* Idem, 1946, Bel. 9. 

5 Idem, 1946, Bel. 10. 
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indigenous groups covered by the Decree of 5 December 1933 

g African sub-districts, no association of Natives of the 
Congo or of the neighbouring colonies may be formed without 
authorisation from the District Commissioner. ” Section 2, however, 
provided that “ authorisation shall not be refused except in the case 
of associations the existence of which might either be harmful to 
indigenous civilisation or constitute a threat to public peace or 
order. ” 

Nothing in these provisions could be considered as a direct 
obstacle placed in the way of the establishment of occupational 
associations, but neither did they contain any guarantee for the 
exercise of such associations’ activities. If Africans had applied 
to the authorities for a permit to establish occupational associations, 
the authorities would have been able, given the character of the 
activity of such bodies, to regard even their existence as a “ threat 
to public peace ” 


CHANGE OF POLICY 


The Legislative Ordinance of 17 March 1946 has a Preamble 
explaining and accounting for the provisions which follow. This 
is important enough to merit quotation at some length : 


The development of the peoples of the Congo, and particularly of indigenous 
labour, requires a change in our policy towards them. The need for such an adjust- 
ment to present conditions is particularly imperative as regards detribalised and 
more advanced persons. The data of old problems alter and new questions arise, 
particularly in the social and occupational field ; the mentality, training, habits 
and way of life of these Africans, and their aspirations, have undergone a profound 
change, and a new policy is necessary to meet this new situation. 

A considerable number of persons are concerned. On 31 December 1944, 
625,677 men, out of a total of 3,028,895, were living beyond the boundaries of 
the Native areas, and, of the 2,706,761 men in these areas, 691,067 (22.8 per cent.) 
were at work, 330,433 in their accustomed environment and 360,634 in other 
surroundings. Not all these Natives are detribalised. Numbers of them continue 
to live in their accustomed surroundings or in camps or settlements differing but 
little from them. Nevertheless, 10 to 15 per cent. of the men in question have 
broken the links which bound them to these surroundings, and some of the problems 
raised concern the labour force as a whole, particularly living and working 
conditions, training and relations with employers. 

The Administration is obliged to take an interest in these questions, the more 
so as a number of African clerks and manual workers are following closely the 
trend of social policy towards Europeans. Furthermore, the Government has 
obligations towards indigenous labour which have been imposed upon it by the 
metropolitan legislature, by international Conventions, and, in general, by its 
position as a trustee for the peoples of the Congo. In order to do its duty in this 
respect, the Administration must intervene to a greater degree and on a wider 
scale in questions concerning indigenous labour than in those which relate to 
European employees. The Native staff of an establishment has neither the maturity 
nor the experience of the European staff. It must therefore be educated and 
protected, both against other persons and against its own mistakes, and situations 
must be avoided in which indigenous workers are induced to make unreasonable 
claims or to indulge in demonstrations capable of ending in disorder. 

Hitherto, the Government has considered the worker mainly as an individual 
(contract of employment, health and safety, industrial accidents, and the special 
protection due to contract workers from magistrates and local administrative 
officials). Under the influence of present ideas and conditions these problems 
have now become collective rather than individual. 
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The manpower committees and sub-committees and the Labour Advisory 
Committees are required to study these matters, but their organisation and powers 
no longer correspond to present needs. What is needed is contact between the 
employers, the Government and the indigenous workers ; the complaints, claims 
and wishes of the latter will then be understood, and the extent to which the 
employers can or cannot satisfy them will be realised. It will then be possible, 
with a better understanding of the situation, to take or propose action to meet 
the workers’ wishes, to protect them, and to allow their social and occupational 
development without endangering public order or the national economy. Once 
these measures have been taken, it is essential that their object, scope and working 
should be explained to both employers and workers. The organisation of Native 
labour and social progress boards, local committees of Native workers and Native 
works councils are intended to meet this need. 

Means must, however, also be provided for the prevention and settlement of 
disputes arising directly between one or several employers and their African 
personnel. Large strikes have already occurred and will inevitably occur again 
in the future ; the Government cannot as a rule remain passive in such cases, in 
view of the extent of the movement, the gravity of the interests at stake, from a 
general point of view, and, in particular, the Administration’s position as trustee 
for indigenous workers, who are still socially inexperienced and immature. 

These workers must be able to make themselves heard either in labour advisory 
bodies or in bodies for the settlement of disputes between employers and workers. 
They cannot be consulted except through authorised representatives, in view of 
the numbers of workers which a given question or dispute may concern, and the 
nomination of the persons responsible for expressing the complaints or wishes 
of large masses, and possibly for negotiating on their behalf, inevitably raises the 
question of the occupational organisation of indigenous workers—a step which is 
indeed useful and necessary from other points of view. The establishment and 
working of such an organisation cannot be left to arbitrary action or the mercy 
of circumstances—above all in the Congo, where the problem is an absolutely 
new one for the indigenous population. The legislation must therefore provide 
for the organisation of Native trade unions and must regulate their activities, 
both in the general interest and in that of the workers themselves. . . . 

The experience of recent months shows that legislation is urgently required. 
The strikes, threats of strikes and other incidents which have occurred, and the 
information obtained, reveal a lack of contact between indigenous workers and 
the employers or administrative authorities, and demonstrate the need for an 
efficient procedure of conciliation in case of disputes, which cannot be put into 
operation without the occupational organisation of African clerks and manual 
workers. If the necessary action is not taken soon, the evil will grow for lack of 
remedy, and there will be a risk that claims which might have been settled quietly 
may lead to disorder. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE NEW MEASURES 


The Legislative Ordinance of 17 March “ restricts itself to laying 
down general principles, and to giving the Government the powers 
it requires in order to apply these principles and to maintain order ”. 
It requires the Governor-General to issue the necessary administra- 
tive provisions—a task which he has performed in the four Ordinances 
to which a further brief reference should be made here. 


Native Trade Unions 


Ordinance No. 128/A.I.M.O., of 10 May 1946, governs the 
organisation of Native trade unions. It first defines the objects 
of such unions, which must consist exclusively in the study, protec- 
tion and furtherance of the occupational and social interests of 
their members. Section 3 of the Ordinance states that the unions 
shall comprise, exclusively, Natives engaged either in the same 
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occupation or in similar or related occupations. Section 6 provides 
that Native trade unions may take joint action to achieve their 
common purpose, but “they shall only take joint action for the 
purpose of a collective stoppage of work in the case provided for 
in the second paragraph of Section 15 of Legislative Ordinance 
No. 82/A.1.M.O., of 17 March 1946 ”, i.e. where the following con- 
ditions are fulfilled: (1) there is a collective labour dispute; (2) 
either the procedure of conciliation has been duly followed and has 
led neither to agreement nor to the acceptance of arbitration, or, 
after conciliation or arbitration, the employer is found not to have 
fulfilled his obligations. The Native unions “may only form federa- 
tions of trade unions after obtaining the authorisation of the 
Governor-General or of his delegate and then only in the manner 
provided for in the said authorisation ”. 

Chapter II of the Ordinance lays down the rules to be followed 
in establishing Native trade unions. The constitution of such a 
union is subject to the grant of provisional authorisation by the 
local administrative officer, but such authorisation will be refused 
only if the application for it does not contain the prescribed data, 
or if the proposed organisation does not comply with the provisions 
governing Native trade unions. Should authorisation be refused, 
there is provision for an appeal procedure. The provisional authoris- 
ation will be either confirmed or withdrawn within three months 
of its issue. 

Chapter III relates to the rules of unions. The subsequent 
chapters contain provisions regarding members of unions, the 
general meeting, the committee, financial administration, and the 
dissolution of unions. Chapter X provides that Native workers’ 
unions may obtain the assistance of Europeans—either technical 
advisers (not more than two) or chaplains (not more.than one for 
each religious denomination). Chapter XI, regarding administrative 
trusteeship, mentions among other items the powers conferred on 
the local administrative officer enabling him to follow the work 
of a union. This officer may take part in all general meetings and 
meetings of the committee, but without the right to vote. He may 
at any time require the union’s documents and records to be pro- 
duced for examination. The District Commissioner “may veto 
the execution of any decision or the carrying on of any activity 
of a trade union which would constitute a grave breach of the law, 
of the rules or of public policy ”. In a case of emergency, the local 
administrative officer has this power. Provision is made for appeals 
against such action. 

Chapter XII contains special provisions regarding employees in 
the public services. These employees may not “ join any occupational 
associations other than those formed exclusively for their benefit ” 
(Section 92). Any federation or joint action with other groups 
composed of employees not belonging to public services is prohibited, 
and the same prohibition applies to any combination for the purpose 
of ceasing work or of inducing other persons to do so. 


Native Works Councils and Local Committees 


Ordinance No. 98/A.I.M.O. of 6 April 1946 governs the organis- 
— of Native works councils and local committees of Native 
workers. 
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In such territories or parts of territories as are designated by the provincial 
Governor, every employer shall be bound to constitute a Native works council 
for each of his establishments or groups of establishments employing not fewer 
than 250 persons within a radius of 15 kilometres . . . (Section 1). 

Each Native works council shall comprise, in addition to the employer or his 
authorised representative, not fewer than three nor more than twelve members 
drawn from among the Native employees of the undertaking in such a manner 
as to represent as fully as possible the various categories of employees (Section 2). 

The appointment of the members of a Native works council shall be made 
as to one half by the employer and as to one half by the employees of the under- 
taking, in conformity with procedural rules to be agreed upon between the employer 


and the local administrative officer (Section 3). 

It shall be the duty of a Native works council to maintain contact between 
the employer and his Native employees by giving the latter an opportunity to 
make their desiderata known and to be kept informed of all measures affecting 
them (Section 6). 

The employer shall convene the Native works council whenever he considers 
it advisable and, in any case, during the first month of each quarter and whenever 
requested to do so by the local administrative officer. The latter shall be notified 
of all meetings and may, if he thinks fit, attend them (Section 7). 


This same Ordinance lays down the rules governing the establish- 
ment of local committees of Native workers. The difference between 
these and the Native works councils is clearly indicated ; whereas 
the works councils are intended to maintain permanent contact 
between the employer and his Native personnel, the objects of the 
local committees of Native workers are 


to maintain contact between the administration and the employees by giving 
the latter, through the intermediary of their authorised representatives, an 
opportunity to make their desiderata known, to study questions bearing upon 
their occupational, material and social interests and to be kept informed of all 
administrative measures and other steps affecting them (Section 15). 


Each local committee of Native workers is composed of between 
five and twelve wage-earning or salaried Native employees, appointed 
by the District Commissioner with due regard to ensuring adequate 
representation of local Native labour; at least half are selected 
from among the members of the Native works councils and of the 
committees of the Native trade unions, account being taken as far 
as possible of the proposals made by these bodies. The local adminis- 
trative officer acts as chairman of the local committee. A com- 
mittee meets when its chairman deems advisable, but he must 
convene it in any case during the second month of each half year. 


Native Labour and Social Progress Boards 


Ordinance No. 99/A.I.M.O. of 6 April 1946 provides for the 
institution and organisation of regional and provincial Native 
labour and social progress boards. The terms of reference of the 
regional boards are less extensive than those of the provincial 
boards ; they form tripartite bodies, with the following member- 
ship: (a) representatives of the authorities, including an adminis- 
trative official, a law officer and a medical officer ; (b) representatives 
of the employers ; (c) representatives of the Native workers, appoint- 
ed by the local Native workers’ committees. The last two classes 
of members must be equal in number. The provincial Governor 
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may appoint one or more persons of Belgian nationality in an 
advisory capacity to assist the Native delegates. 

It is the duty of these boards to concern themselves with the 
protection and the material, cultural and social well-being of the 
workers, to encourage the development of the Native working class 
and to promote proper collaboration between employers and workers. 
They are concerned with conditions of work, receive copies of 
statistics and administrative reports relating to Native manpower 
within their areas, and may—with regard to this area and within 
their competence in other respects—submit suggestions and resolu- 
tions to the authorities, offer suggestions and advice to employers, 
and inform Native workers of measures which concern them. The 
boards may also, either themselves or through subcommittees, 
institute enquiries and summon and hear witnesses. Further, they 
will study questions regarding recruitment and give their opinion 
on the possibility and advisability of any large-scale recruiting 
contemplated in the province. 


Collective Labour Disputes 


Ordinance No. 100/A.I.M.O., of 6 April 1946, issues provisions 
for the settlement of collective labour disputes between employers 
and their Native employees. Chapter I of this Ordinance concerns 
the prevention of such collective disputes through action by the 
regional Native labour and social progress boards, the local com- 
mittees of Native workers and the Native works councils. 

Chapter II establishes conciliation procedure. If this fails, the 


facts are noted in an official record, indicating the party or parties 
which have refused conciliation and the reasons for their so doing. 
The chairman of the conciliation committee immediately invites 
the parties to sign an agreement to submit the matter to arbitration. 
If either or both parties decline to sign this agreement, the chairman 
immediately sends a report to the District Commissioner and to 
the local administrative officer. 

Chapter III establishes an arbitration procedure. The agree- 
ment to submit to arbitration indicates the matters in dispute and 
the composition of the arbitration committee ; it also includes an 
undertaking by each of the parties to comply with the formalities 
of the arbitration procedure and carry out the award. The committee 
is composed of a chairman selected, as far as possible, from among 
the law officers or higher officials of the colony, and two members. 
The number of members may be increased to four if the dispute 
concerns several undertakings. Half the members are representatives 
of the employers and half of the workers ; they may not be connected 
with the undertakings concerned. 

The conciliation and arbitration committees may order any 
enquiries which they consider necessary and summon and hear 
witnesses. Decisions are taken by a majority of votes, the Chairman 
having a casting vote in case of equality. 

* ° * 

Such are the main lines of the legislation recently issued by the 
Government of the Belgian Congo. It constitutes a coherent and 
logical whole, and its application represents a notable step forward 
in the social field. 





INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Programme of Meetings 


The Chemical Industries Committee which the Governing Body 
recently decided to set up will hold its first session in France during 
the first half of 1948. The place and date will be fixed later in agree- 
ment with the French Government: 

The following fourteen countries have been invited to send 
representatives to this first session : Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
France, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. Other 
countries may subsequently be invited to take part- in the Committee. 

The agenda of the first session has been finally approved by the 
Governing Body in the following terms : 


(1) Problems of the industries in the light of recent events and 
developments. 


(2) Working conditions and the organisation of industrial rela- 
tions in the chemical industries. 


A part of the preliminary report to be presented to the Com- 
mittee by the Office will deal with occupational diseases in the chemi- 
cal industries. 


The Textiles Committee will hold its second session in Egypt, in 
Cairo, during 1948 at a date to be fixed later. 

The agenda of this second session has been finally approved 
by the Governing Body and will include the following questions : 


(1) General report, dealing particularly with : 


(a) the action taken in the various countries in the light of 
the decisions of the first meeting ; 

(b) the steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies and 
enquiries proposed by the Committee ; and 

(ce) recent events and developments in the industry. 


(2) Employment problems, with special reference to recruitment 
and training. 


(3) Industrial relations. 
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The International Labour Office will devote a part of the 
general report to be presented to the Committee to the study of 
developments in the international distribution of the textiles 
industries. 


The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 
will hold its second session during 1948. The place and date have 
not yet been determined, as the Governing Body expressed a wish 
that this session of the Committee should, if possible, coincide 
with the international conference on housing and town-planning 
being organised by the Economic and Social Council of the United 


Nations. 
The agenda of this session has, however, been finally approved 
by the Governing Body and includes the following questions : 


(1) General report, dealing particularly with : 


(a) the action taken in the various countries in the light of 
the decisions of the first meeting ; 

(b) the steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies and 
enquiries proposed by the Committee ; and 

(c) recent events and developments in the industry. 


(2) Instability of employment in the construction industry. 
(3) Recruitment and training for the construction industry. 


(4) Industrial relations. 


The Petroleum Committee will hold its second session during the 
second half of 1948. The place of meeting has not yet been decided. 

The agenda of this session has been finally approved by the 
Governing Body in the following terms : 


(1) General report, dealing particularly with : 


(a) the action taken in the various countries in the light of 
the resolutions of the first meeting ; 

(b) the steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies and 
enquiries proposed by the Committee ; and 

(ec) recent events and developments in the industry. 


(2) Recruitment and training for the petroleum industry. 
(3) Safety and health in the petroleum industry. 


(4). Industrial relations in the petroleum industry. 
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Second Session of the 
I.L.O. Iron and Steel Committee 


The Second Session of the Iron and Steel Committee of the 
International Labour Organisation, which had met in its first 
session at Cleveland, Ohio, in April 1946, was held at Stockholm 
from 20 to 29 August 1947 in the Swedish Parliament building. 

The session was presided ever by Mr. Bjérck, Paymaster-General 
of Sweden, the Swedish representative on the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office. The other representatives of the 
Governing Body were Sir John Forbes Watson for the employers’ 
group, with Mr. Waline and Mr. Lecocq as substitutes ; as 
Mr. Bengough had not been able to attend this session of the Com- 
mittee, his place was taken by Mr. Jasinski for the workers’ group. 

The session was opened by Mr. Gustav Moller, Minister for Social 
Affairs of Sweden. The Committee appointed two vice-chairmen : 
Mr. R. Mather (United Kingdom) for the employers’ group and 
Mr. A. Gailly (Belgium) for the workers’ group. The chairmen of 
the three groups were Mr. Li Ping-Heng (China) for the Govern- 
ment group, Mr. R. Mather (United Kingdom) for the employers 
and Mr. Lincoln Evans (United Kingdom) for the workers. 

Fourteen countries were represented at the Second Session of 
the Committee : Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, France, 
India, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Sweden, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Ten of these 
countries sent tripartite delegations; Brazil was represented by 
Government members only, Australia and India by Government 
and workers’ members, and Luxembourg by employers’ and workers’ 
members. Altogether, the 14 countries were represented by 69 dele- 
gates, 4 substitutes and 14 technical advisers, a total of 87. 


WoRK OF THE COMMITTEE 


Four reports were presented to the Committee by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, one on each of the questions which the Governing 
Body had placed on the agenda. The first was a general report 
dealing with steps taken in the various countries and by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office since the first session of the Committee, and 
including also preliminary studies on the effects of technological 
improvements on employment in the iron and steel industry and 
on the question of iron and steel statistics. The remaining three 
reports dealt respectively with the regularisation of production and 
employment at a high level, minimum income security (annual and 
other wage systems designed to provide assured earnings), and labour- 
management co-operation.! 





1 For notes on these reports, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, 
No. 1, July 1947, p. 118, and No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 245. 
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The first meetings were given over to discussion of the general 
report, and a large number of delegates took part. Subcommittees 
were appointed to examine the three other questions on the agenda 
and reach conclusions on the basis of their examination of the three 
reports already mentioned. The report on regularisation of pro- 
duction and employment at a high level contained chapters on the 
past history of employment fiuctuations in the steel industry, 
present prospects in the iron and steel industry, proposals for reduc- 
ing short-term employment fluctuations, stabilisation of the output 
of certain steel products, and the steel industry as a factor in achiev- 
ing full employment in the economy as a whole. The report on 
minimum income security described systems of guaranteed wages 
in general and systems of guaranteed wages in the iron and steel 
industry. The report on labour-management co-operation dealt 
with freedom of association, co-operation in fixing wages and con- 
ditions of work, and co-operation in the technical and economic 
field. Each of the three subcommittees held several meetings and 
presented reports and resolutions for examination by the plenary 
sitting of the Committee. Several other questions were also dealt 
with during the general discussion and resolutions on these subjects 
were submitted by individual members to the Steering Committee, 
acting in the capacity of a Resolutions Committee; these were 
presented to the Committee and adopted at the end of the session. 


Regularisation of Production and Employment 
at a High Level 


The subcommittee on regularisation of production and employ- 
ment at a high level was composed of 21 members (7 Government 
members, 7 employers’ members and 7 workers’ members). It 
appointed at its chairman Mr. Stanes (United Kingdom Government 
member) and as vice-chairmen Mr. Fonda (United States employers’ 
member) and Mr. Malvaux (French workers’ member). After a 
short discussion of the questions referred to it, the subcommittee 
appointed a Working Committee to propose a programme of work ; 
the principal divisions adopted by the latter were as follows : Pro- 
duction: (a) raw materials, (b) equipment and (c) manpower ; 
Consumption : (a) statistics, (b) standardisation of steel products, 
(c) stimulation of the demand for steel products and development 
of new uses for steel, (d) timing of orders for steel placed by public 
authorities, and (e) machinery for co-ordination. 

The resolution adopted by the subcommittee falls into two 
parts. The first part, concerning production, stresses the urgency 
of supplying the industry with raw materials, especially coal and 
coke, the great need for equipment and financial and technical 
assistance, and the desirability of regular meetings between pro- 
ducing and consuming countries in order to compare plans and 
establish forecasts of probable consumption levels during the coming 
years. The first part of the resolution also deals with questions 
relating to methods of vocational training and retraining, systems 
of employee promotion, methods employed to recruit foremen and 
similar grades from the workers, and the effects of technological 
improvements on employment. 


4 
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The second part of the resolution, concerning consumption, deals 
with the purchasing policies of steel consumers, the elimination 
of unnecessary varieties of steel products, production for stock, 
public investment policy, and an auxiliary stream of investment 
from highly industrialised to less developed areas. This second 
part of the resolution calls for action, as appropriate, by the Govern- 
ing Body, by the United Nations, by Governments, and by employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. 

The resolution was adopted as a whole by the Committee at 
its sixth plenary sitting by 55 votes to nil. 


Minimum Income Security 


The subcommittee on minimum income security consisted of 
21 members (7 Government members, 7 employers’ members and 
7 workers’ members). Its officers were as follows: Mr. Narayanan 
(Indian Government member), chairman ; Sir Lewis Jones (United 
Kingdom employers’ member) and Mr. Lincoln Evans (United 
Kingdom workers’ member), vice-chairmen. As the question of 
wages had been placed on the agenda of the 1948 Session of the 
International Labour Conference, the position in regard to the 
resolutions appearing as appendices to the Report was somewhat 
changed, and the attention of the subcommittee was drawn to 
the question whether it was advisable for the conclusions of its 
work to take the form of resolutions containing concrete proposals 
which might prejudice the decisions of the Conference and hamper 
its discussions. The workers’ members expressed the view that the 
Conference dealt with industry as a whole, while the Committee 
was limited to the iron and steel industry. Industries were of vary- 
ing structure and at different stages of development ; social reforms 
which were impossible to achieve in some industries might be quite 
capable of development in others. The Committee, in fact, by 
examining certain questions from this point of view, could only 
facilitate the work of the Conference. The workers’ members drew 
attention to the intermittent nature of employment in the iron and 
steel industry and stressed that the Committee should try to create 
an international trend in the direction of a guaranteed minimum 
weekly wage. The employers’ members on their side declared that 
at the present juncture the Committee was not in a position to 
make a useful study of the question and still less to give a con- 
sidered opinion in the form of a resolution or a recommendation ; 
the question ought, therefore, to be referred to employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, which could then provide the Office with 
the additional information required. 

The workers’ members submitted a text on guaranteed weekly 
wages. The employers’ members pointed out that wages were not 
the only element in the workers’ income but were supplemented 
by social security benefits, family allowances, holidays with pay, 
ete. Since they did not accept the workers’ members’ text, the 
employers’ members submitted a text of their own, which noted 
that the question of wages had been placed on the agenda of the 
next session of the Conference and recommended that the Office 
should collect the necessary information on this question in the 
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countries concerned and prepare a report for submission to the Con- 
ference, which could thus be properly informed of the practices 
in vogue. 

The subcommittee finally discussed a draft Memorandum to 
the Governing Body on the question of Minimum Income Security 
in the Iron and Steel Industry ; this draft gave rise to a wide discus- 
sion and the plenary sitting adopted paragraphs 1 to 6, 10 and 11 
by 53 votes to nil, and paragraphs 5, 7, 8 and 9 by 38 votes to 14. 

The subcommittee also examined the question of dismissal wage 
and payment for public holidays. A resolution setting out the views 
of the Committee on this question was adopted in the plenary 
sitting by 51 votes to nil. 


Labour-Management Co-operation 


The subcommittee on labour-management co-operation was com- 
posed of 21 members (7 Government members, 7 employers’ mem- 
bers And 7 workers’ members). The officers of the subcommittee 
were appointed as follows : Mr. Winslow (United States Government 
member), chairman; Mr. de Nervo (French employers’ member) 
and Mr. Callighan (United Kingdom workers’ member), vice- 
chairmen. The subcommittee had been given the following terms 
of reference by the Steering Committee: (a) questions concerning 
labour-management co-operation in the iron and steel industry, 
(6) questions concerning the establishment of national committees 
for the implementation of the recommendations of the Iron and 
Steel Committee of the International Labour Organisation and 
(ec) questions of safety in the iron and steel industry. 

In a resolution on freedom of association the Committee noted 
with satisfaction that a resolution concerning freedom of associa- 
tion and the protection of the right to organise and bargain collectively 
had been unanimously adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its 30th Session, and noted that these questions will be 
discussed at the 1948 session with a view to final decision by way 
of one or several Conventions, and that questions concerning the 
application of the principles of the right to organise and bargain 
collectively, of collective agreements, of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion and of co-operation between the public authorities and the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations will be brought up for first 
discussion. This resolution was adopted by the plenary sitting 
of the Committee by 39 votes to nil; the employers’ members 
abstained from voting as they considered that the Committee was 
not competent to express any opinion on a decision of the general 
Conference, whether of approval or disapproval. 

A resolution on co-operation at the industry level was adopted 
by the plenary sitting of the Committee by 53 votes to 2, reeommend- 
ing that consideration be given to the setting up in each country, 
where practicable and where no similar organisation exists, of a 
national joint consultative committee consisting of representative 
organisations of the iron and steel employers and the iron and steel 
workers’ trade unions, to make recommendations to their respective 
organisations concerning the implementing of decisions reached 
by the Committee and all appropriate measures to raise the standard 
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of living of the workers and to increase production and output in 
the industry ; and concerning advice and recommendations for sub- 
mission to the competent authorities on all social and economic 
questions coming within their competence. 

The resolution concerning works committees in the iron and steel 
industry, adopted by 38 votes to 3, invites the Governing Body 
to inform the next session of the International Labour Conference 
that the Iron and Steel Committee looks with favour on the setting 
up in this industry of works committees representing the trade unions 
with membership in the establishment, for the purpose of co-operation 
with the management of such establishments in the progressive 
betterment of the working and living conditions of the workers 
and in the continuous improvement of productive efficiency. 

The resolution concerning safety and health conditions in the 
iron and steel industry, adopted by the Committee by 45 votes 
to nil, is mainly concerned with the establishment of internationally 
comparable accident statistics in the various countries and with 
educational campaigns to encourage safety-mindedness. 


General Resolutions 


Statistics. 


The committee unanimously adopted a resolution proposed by 
the working party on statistics and submitted by the Steering 
Committee. The resolution recommends that for the purposes of 
I.L.O. reports and statistics all figures relating to capacity and 
production of iron and steel should be expressed in metric tons ; 
that figures relating to the production of pig iron, steel ingots and 
steel for castings and the deliveries of pig iron and steel ingots 
should be reported monthly, if possible; that figures relating to 
deliveries should be classified according to finished steel products 
and separately according to the steel-consuming industries to which 
the deliveries are made; and that all such figures should relate 
to comparable dates or periods. Efforts should be made to promote 
the adoption of a uniform system of reporting forms in regard to 
capacity, output and deliveries, and of a list of technical and trade 
terms for international use. Consideration should be given to the pos- 
sibility of arriving at an international definition of the limits of 
the iron and steel industry and of its principal subdivisions. 


Definition of the Iron and Steel Industry. 


The Committee unanimously adopted an excerpt from the 
4th report of the Steering Committee concerning a rough definition 
of the iron and steel industry. For purposes of representation at 
future sessions of the Committee, the term “ iron and steel industry ” 
should include (a) the extraction of iron from iron ores whether 
in a blast furnace or by any other process, (b) the production of 
steel ingots, wrought iron and steel for castings, (c) the operations 
of rolling steel and wrought iron, whether in the hot or cold state, 
(d) the manufacture of sheets coated with tin, zinc, or other metals, 
and (e) the drawing of iron and steel wire. 
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CONCLUSION 


The second session of the Iron and Steel Committee, which was 
the third meeting in the second cycle of Industrial Committee 
meetings, has given further proof of the soundness of the principle 
on which the committees are organised. The work of the Committee, 
as was shown in the general discussion in the plenary sittings, will 
have made a noteworthy contribution to the examination and 
solution of the special problems of the iron and steel industry. The 
resolutions adopted at Stockholm show that the industrial committee 
as such has passed the experimental stage. At the first session 
in Cleveland the members of the Committee had been mainly occupied 
in establishing contact and in discussing the problems of the iron 
and steel industry in their more general aspects ; the presence at 
Stockholm of many delegates from the first session allowed the 
Committe to reap the advantage of an element of continuity which 
was bound to be of great assistance in its work. Concrete proposals 
were made concerning the regularisation of production and employ- 
ment at a high level, and the resolutions addressed to the Governing 
Body will have paved the way for the future work of the Committee. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE I.L.0. AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE GOVERNING Bopy OF THE I.L.O. 


At the 92nd Plenary Meeting, Second Session, of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, held at Flushing Meadow, New 
York, on 30 September 1947, the President welcomed the repre- 
sentatives of the different specialised agencies, and mentioned that 
the I.L.O. was the oldest “in point of service to humanity”. In 
welcoming the I.L.O. delegation, which consisted of the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairmen of the Governing Body and the Director-General, 
the President invited the Chairman, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, 
to address the Assembly on behalf of all the specialised agencies. 
The text of the speech is given below. 


It is a great honour to have the privilege of addressing this Assembly of the 
United Nations, and especially to be allowed to speak on behalf of all the specialised 
agencies which are in relationship with the United Nations, and to express on their 
behalf their gratitude and appreciation of the very gracious words of welcome 
which the President has offered to them on behalf of this Assembly. 

This is the first session of the Assembly since the agreements were ratified at 
the First Session held last December. 

As the President has said, if I may for one moment mention the I.L.O., the 
Governing Body has sought to mark the importance which they attach to this 
occasion by appointing as their delegation to this Assembly, in addition to the 
Director-General, the officers of the Governing Body—the Vice-Chairmen, Mr. Zel- 
lerbach of the United States and Mr. Jouhaux of France, and myself. 

The keynote running through all the agreements for the specialised agencies is 
that of co-operation. Co-operation is not a new thing ; for anyone who cares to 
look into the records, the story of the last ten months will show great achievements 
in the matter of co-operation between the United Nations and the specialised 
agencies. But co-operation is never an easy road to follow, and there will inevitably 
be times when the specialised agencies will feel that the United Nations are en- 
croaching upon their fields, and there will equally be times when the United Nations 
will feel that the specialised agencies are not paying sufficient regard to the recom- 
mendations of the United Nations. 

All those difficulties can be overcome with good will, and if we constantly 
remind ourselves that the United Nations and all the other intergovernmental 
organisations exist for one purpose only. They have no reason for their existence 
except this. That purpose is not personal aggrandisement, nor is it the satisfaction 
of our desire, personal or corporate, to exercise authority. That purpose, in a word, 
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is to serve the peoples of the world, and, in the final reckoning, that is how this 
tion and the specialised agencies will be judged. 

In the final reckoning, the questions that will be put to us—to the United 
Nations and to the specialised agencies—will not be : Has the I.L.O. done something 
which the W.H.O. ought to have done ? Or, Has the F.A.O. failed to do something 
which the Assembly wanted it to do ? The questions that will be, put to all the 
organisations are these : Have you banished war ? Have you banished fear ? Have 
you banished poverty ? Have you banished unemployment ? And, above all, 
Have you secured for the lowliest person in the most insignificant State in the 
world that personal freedom which is the foundation of all other liberties, and 
without which every other privilege is as naught ? Upon the answers to these 
questions the United Nations and the specialised agencies will be judged, when 
the day of reckoning comes. 

To achieve these objectives, there is needed between the United Nations and 
the specialised agencies what the Director-General of the I.L.O. last year called a 
real and true partnership of service. I think I can speak on behalf of all the spe- 
cialised agencies when I say this morning, and give this assurance, that the spe- 
cialised agencies, for their part, will make their full contribution in that partnership. 


102ND SESSION OF THE GOVERNING BopDy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its 102nd Session at the International Labour Office, Geneva, from 
13 June to 10 July 1947, under the chairmanship of Sir Guildhaume 


Myrddin-Evans. 
The following members of the Governing Body were present : 


Government group : 

United States of America: Mr. 
Australia: Mr. 
Belgium : Mr. 
Brazil: Mr. 
Canada: Mr. 
Chile : Mr. 

Mr. 


: Mr. J. GoparT 
United Kingdom : Sir Guildhaume Myrpp1n-Evans 
India: Mr. S. LALL 
Mexico: Mr. W. Romo Castro 
Netherlands : Miss G. J. STEMBERG 
Peru: Mr. I. Brevica 
Poland: Mr. H. ALTMAN 
Sweden: Mr. W. Bsérck 


Employers’ group : 
Mr. D. S. Erutxar (Indian) 
Sir John Forses Watson (United Kingdom) 
Mr. W. Gemmitt (South African) 
Mr. J. Lecoce, substitute for Mr. Corni (Belgian) 
Mr. A. NorreGa, substitute for Mr. YLLANES Ramos (Mezican) 
Mr. H. C. Oerstep (Danish) 
Mr. P. WautnE (French) 
Mr. J. D. ZevierBacnu (United States) 


Workers’ group : 


Mr. Cuu (Chinese) 
Mr. P. Finer (Belgian) 
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Sir Joseph Hattswortu (United Kingdom) 
Mr. N.M. Joss (Indian) 

Mr. L. Jounaux (French) 

Mr. V. LomBarpo ToLeDANO (Mevzican) 
Mr. K. Norpaut (Norwegian) 

Mr. R. J. Watr (United States) 


The following deputy members or their substitutes were present : 


Government group : 
Denmark: Mr. H.H. Kocu 
Finland: Mr. N. A. MANNIO 


‘Employers’ group: 
Mr. A. CaLtuerros Lopes (Portuguese) 
Mr. B. KuGELBERG, substitute for Mr. S6pERBACK (Swedish) 
Mr. L. KunTscHEN (Swiss) 
Mr. H. W. MacponNneELL (Canadian) 
Mr. A. N. MoLeNAAR (Netherlands) 
Mr. J.B. Pons (Uruguay) 
Mr. J. VANEK (Czechoslovak) 


Workers’ group: 
Mr. P.M. ButLer (New Zealand) 
Mr. D.B. Ispanez (Chilean). 


Representatives of the following international organisations were present by 
invitation : 
United Nations : Mr. M. MitHavup, Assistant Director, 
Social Activities Division ; Mr. J. 
Lucas, Permanent Representative in 
Geneva, Trusteeship Department. 


Food and Agriculture Organisation of | Mr. P. Lamartine Yates. Substitute : 
the United Nations : Miss J. HovcuTon. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific Mr. A. de Bionay, Head of External 
and Cultural Organisation : Relations Bureau. 

International Monetary Fund: Mr. A. Z. Saap, Executive Director. 


World Health Organisation : Dr. J. FaBre. 


Opening of the Session. 

The CuarrMAN welcomed the following members of the Governing Body who 
were taking their place on the Governing Body for the first time or returning to it : 
Mr. Lall, Mr. Helio Lobo, Dr. Walker, Mr. Renaud, Mr. Cubillos, Mr. Romo Castro, 
Mr. Bielich, Mr. Gee (substitute representative of the United Kingdom Government) 
and Mr. Noriega. 

He also welcomed the representatives of the United Nations Organisation, the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation, the International Monetary Fund, and the World 
Health Organisation. 

The Governing Body paid a tribute to the memory of old friends of the Organ- 
isation who had died since the last session: Mr. Gerald Brown, former Canadian 
Government representative on the Governing Body and at the International Labour 
Conference ; Mr. Charles Jarman, United Kingdom seafarers’ representative on the 
Joint Maritime Commission and at the International Labour Conference ; Sir Gran- 
ville Orde Browne, Labour Adviser to the United Kingdom Secretary of State for 
the Colonies; Mr. Julien Caen, member of the Correspondence Committee on 
Accident Prevention ; Mr. Charles Filmer, member of the Australian Steamship 
Owners’ Federation and deputy member of the Joint Maritime Commission ; 
Miss F. Isabel Taylor, Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories in the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Labour and National Service ; Mr. Guglielmo di Palma Castiglione, 
former Assistant Director of the International Labour Office. 
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Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions. 

The Governing Body took note of the report of the Committee of Experts on 
the Application of Conventions, which met at Geneva from 24 to 29 March 1947 ; 
this report was communicated to the 30th Session of the International Labour 
Conference (Geneva, June-July 1947). 


Report of the Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories. 

The Governing Body took note of the report of the Committee of Experts on 
Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories, which met in London from 17 to 
26 March 1947. This Committee examined measures for the improvement of the 
condition of migrant workers, particularly in Africa, and put forward recommend- 
ations to this effect ; it also made certain suggestions relating to the examination 
of technical questions arising out of the decisions of the International Labour 
Conference in regard to social policy in non-metropolitan territories, and to the 
programme of work to be undertaken by the Office in this field. 


Preparatory Asian Regional Conference. 

The Governing Body decided that any State, whether metropolitan or non- 
metropolitan, to which a separate invitation was issued to attend the Preparatory 
Asian Regional Conference, to be held in New Delhi from 27 October to 8 Novem- 
ber 1947, would be entitled to send a tripartite delegation to the Conference with 
the right to vote. 

The Governing Body decided that Afghanistan might attend both the New 
Delhi Conference and the Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East, on the 
understanding that it might be represented by a full delegation at one of these 
meetings and by an observer at the other. 

The Governing Body decided that a collective invitation to attend the New 
Delhi Conference should be addressed through the President of the French Union 
for the French Union as a whole, Cambodia, Laos, Cochin China, Vietnam and the 
French Establishments in India and New Caledonia, on the understanding that 


these various parts of the French Union might send separate delegations to the 
New Delhi Conference. 


Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East. 

The Governing Body decided to appoint two representatives of each group to 
attend the Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East, to be held in Cairo ' 
from 24 to 29 November 1947. 

The Governing Body accepted the principle that any State Member might, on 
giving previous notice of its intention, be represented at any conference called by 
the Organisation by an observer who would not participate in the work of the 
conference. 


Programme of Publications. 

The Governing Body took note of the programme of I.L.O. publications sub- 
mitted to it by the Director-General. 

Ten-Yearly Reports on the Application of Conventions. 

The Governing Body instructed the Office to prepare draft ten-yearly reports 
on Conventions No. 6—Night Work (Young Persons), 1919; No. 29—Forced 
Labour, 1930 ; No. 34—Fee-Charging Employment Agencies, 1933 ; and No. 3— 
Childbirth, 1919, for consideration at its session in the spring of 1948, and on 
Conventions No. 1—Hours of Work (Industry), 1919; No. 14—Weekly Rest 
(Industry), 1921 ; No. 19—Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation), 
1925 ; No. 20—Night Work (Bakeries), 1925 ; and No. 21—Inspection of Emigrants 
1926, for consideration at its session in the summer of 1948. 

The Governing Body decided to place on the agenda of the 31st Session of the 
International Labour Conference the question of the partial revision of Conventions 
No. 6, concerning night work of young persons employed in industry, and No. 41, 
concerning the employment of women during the night (revised 1934) ; it approved 





* It was later decided that this meeting should be held at Istanbul. 
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the list of points to be submitted to Governments as “ specially worthy of atten- 
tion ” with a view to the revision of these Conventions, and referred to the Standing 
Orders Committee the question of the extent to which the proposed revising 
Convention should be regarded as revising an earlier Convention on the same 
subject. 


Composition of Committees. 

The Governing Body took a number of decisions relating to the composition of 
the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention, the Subcommittee on 
Automatic Coupling, the Permanent Agricultural Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Co-operation, the Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene, the 
Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work, the Advisory Committee on Juvenile 
Work and the Committee of Statistical Experts. 


Appointment of Representatives of the Governing Body: 

The Governing Body approved the following appointments : 

Advisory Committee on Co-operation: Government group : France ; employers’ 
group : Mr. Oersted (substitutes, Mr. Waline and Mr. Lecocq) ; workers’ group : 
Mr. Nordahl. 


Joint Maritime Commission : workers’ group : Sir Joseph Hallsworth (substitute, 
Mr. Jouhaux). 


Interamerican Committee on Social Security: Government group: Belgium 
(substitute, China) ; employers’ group: Mr. Zellerbach (substitute, Mr. Yllanes 
Ramos) ; workers’ group : Mr. Watt (substitute, Mr. Ibanez). 


Preparatory Asian Regional Conference: Government group : Sweden, as sub- 
stitute for Belgium ; employers’ group : Mr. Fennema, to replace Mr. Molenaar ; 
workers’ group: Mr. Jouhaux, Mr. Joshi and Mr. Butler (substitutes : Mr. Nordahl, 
Mr. Lizzadri and Mr. Monk). 

Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East : Government group : India and 
Canada ; employers’ group : Mr. Oersted (substitute, Mr. Erulkar) and Mr. Yllanes 
Ramos (substitute, Mr. Shaw). 

Committee on Periodical Reports on the Application of Conventions. The Govern- 
ing Body appointed this Committee as follows : Government group : United States 
(substitute : Canada), France (substitute : Belgium), India (substitute : Australia) ; 
employers’ group : Sir John Forbes Watson, Mr. Waline and Mr. Yllanes Ramos 
(substitutes: Mr. Molenaar and Mr. Kuntschen); workers’ group: Mr. Joshi, 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Chu (substitute : Mr. Nordahl). 


Report of the Allocations Committee. 
The Governing Body took note of the report of the Allocations Committee. 


Report of the Standing Orders Committee. 


The Governing Body took note of the report of the Standing Orders Committee ; 
it decided to transmit to the Conference for approval the proposed revised text of 
Article 7 of the Standing Orders of the Conference, extending the terms of reference 
of the Committee on the Application of Conventions. The Governing Body decided 
to continue to treat the question of the application of Conventions as a separate 
item on the agenda of the Conference with a view to facilitating the discharge by 
the Committee of its new responsibility for dealing not only with the legislation 
implementing ratified Conventions but also with the state of national legislation 
in relation to the subject matter of unratified Conventions and of Recommendations. 

The Governing Body instructed the Office to submit at a later date detailed 
proposals for extension of the terms of reference of the Committee of Experts on 
the Application of Conventions and of the length of its sessions, and for the re- 
inforcement of the Committee by the appointment of additional members. 

The Governing Body authorised the Standing Orders Committee to consider 
at its next session the other arrangements which should be made to give effect to 
the provisions of the amended Constitution concerning the communication to the 
Organisation of information and reports on various matters. 
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The Governing Body decided to revert to the practice of normally taking deci- 
sions concerning the inclusion of single-discussion and first-discussion items in 
the agenda of the Conference eighteen months in advance. 

The Governing Body decided to transmit to the Conference for approval the 
draft Standing Orders governing the disqualification from voting of Members which 
are in arrears in the payment of their contributions to the Organisation. 

The Governing Body decided to transmit to the Conference for approval pro- 
posed amendments to Articles 41 and 42 of the Standing Orders of the Conference 
designed to give effect to the principle embodied in the amended Constitution that 
Members which are in arrears in the payment of their contributions to the Organ- 
isation shall have no vote in Governing Body elections. 

The Governing Body decided to add to Article 12 of its Standing Orders a 

ph based on the formula proposed by the Standing Orders Committee for 
inclusion in the Standing Orders of the Conference, in accordance with which 
disqualification from voting applies to Government members of the Governing 
Body, but not to Employers’ or Workers’ members. 

The Governing Body decided to recommend to the Conference that the proposed 
Standing Orders relating to disqualification from voting should not become oper- 
ative until after the close of the 30th Session of the Conference. 

The Governing Body took a number of decisions relating to the conditions 
under which substitute members of Conference Committees may participate in 
voting and to the procedure for voting on reports of the Credentials Committee at 
plenary sittings of the Conference. 

The Governing Body decided to recommend the Conference to express its 
general approval of the proposed Convention on the privileges and immunities of 
the specialised agencies, which is to be examined in the near future by a special 
conference to be called by the United Nations. 

The Governing Body decided to include in its Standing Orders a new Article 
analogous to the provisions contained in the Standing Orders of the Conference 
concerning the status of representatives of official international organisations. 

The Governing Body decided to refer to the Standing Orders Committee the 
question of the manner in which items proposed by the United Nations should be 
dealt with by the Organisation. 

The Governing Body decided to submit to the Conference various documents 
relating to the possibility of the election of members of the Governing Body by the 
single transferable vote and to the possibility of devising a procedure whereby 
formal note could be taken of the fact that the situation disclosed by reports on 
an unratified Convention was not less satisfactory than the requirements of the 
Convention. 


Report of the Staff Questions Committee. 

The Governing Body approved the report of the Staff Questions Committee 
and took a number of decisions relating in particular to pensions fund provision for 
the staff of the Office. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 


The Governing Body considered the report submitted by its Finance Committee 
and took a number of decisions on administrative and financial questions. 


Report of the Employment Committee. 

The Governing Body approved the report of its Employment Committee and 
decided to ask Governments to supply for each session of the Employment Com- 
mittee the latest available figures on employment and unemployment. 

The Governing Body instructed the Office (i) to prepare a draft questionnaire 
to be sent to Governments, asking in particular for information on the total volume 
of employment and unemployment, employment and unemployment statistics by 
major branches of economic activity, and forecasts of employment and unemploy- 
ment ; and (ii) to investigate the possibility of presenting graphs showing the trend 
of employment and unemployment in the various countries. 
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The Governing Body also stressed the importance of studying the question of 
productivity in relation to rising living standards in conditions of manpower 
shortage. 

The Governing Body authorised the Office to communicate to the Members of 
the International Labour Organisation, for information and observations, certain 
documents relating to the question of migration ; it decided to urge Governments 
to give immediate attention to the question of the preparation of a model migration 
agreement, and further decided that a meeting of the Migration Committee should 
be convened at the earliest possible date to consider the whole question of migration 


agreements. 


Industrial Committees. 

The Governing Body took a number of decisions of a general nature concerning 
the holding of sessions of industrial committees. It agreed that there should be a 
certain alternation between meetings of industrial committees at the headquarters 
of the Organisation and meetings in various other centres, and that, as a general 
rule, the meetings should last from 9 to 10 days and should be held at intervals of 
eighteen months to two years. It instructed the Office to prepare special draft 
Standing Orders for industrial committees, to be referred for consideration to the 
Standing Orders Committee. 


Agenda for the neat sessions. The Governing Body approved the agenda for the 
next sessions of the Textiles Committee, the Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee and the Petroleum Committee, and for the first session 
of the Chemicals ‘Committee. 


Action on the decisions of the last sessions. The Governing Body authorised the 
Director-General to communicate officially to Governments the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the various committees : 


(a) First Session of the Petroleum Committee: resolution concerning safety 


measures in the petroleum industry ; resolution concerning minimum wage rates ; 
resolution concerning machinery for management-labour relations ; resolution 
concerning general basic education ; resolution concerning vocational training and 
technical education ; resolution concerning recruitment ; resolution concerning 
promotion. 

(b) Second Session of the Coal Mines Committee : resolution concerning priority 
for recruitment for the coalmining industry ; resolution concerning the employment 
of prisoners of war in coal mines ; resolution concerning general problems of miners’ 
housing ; resolution concerning apprenticeship and vocational training in coal 
mines ; resolution concerning measures for safeguarding the economic balance of 
the coalmining industry with a view to the protection of the social rights of mine- 
workers ; resolution concerning the application of the Miners’ Charter in economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries. 

(c) Second Session of the Inland Transport Committee: resolution concerning 
industrial relations in inland transport ; resolution concerning employment in 
inland transport ; resolution concerning the establishment of inland transport 
statistics ; resolution concerning the detailed arrangement of internationally 
comparable statistics on inland transport ; resolution concerning accident insur- 
ance in the inland transport industry ; resolution concerning the early application 
of proposals and resolutions adopted by the Committee. 

The Governing Body authorised the Office to undertake the enquiries and studies 
suggested in certain resolutions adopted by the various committees. 

The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, for the information of the Economic and 
Social Council and the Economic Commission for Europe, and also to the European 
Coal Organisation, the resolution concerning measures for safeguarding the eco- 
nomic balance of the coalmining industry with a view to the protection of the social 
rights of mine-workers. 





1 Cf. above, p. 296. 
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The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to convene a p eliminary 
meeting of technical experts on safety in coal mines at an appropriate date in 1948. 

The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to communicate to the 
Governments concerned the resolution of the Inland Transport Committee con- 
cerning Rhine navigation, together with the Report of the Subcommittee on Rhine 
Navigation ; to communicate to the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
to the International Civil Aviation Organisation the resolution concerning the 
establishment of inland transport statistics ; to enter into contact with the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organisation and other appropriate international bodies 
concerning the preparation of a study of conditions of employment in civil aviation ; 
and to enter into contact with the United Nations concerning the preparation by 
the competent international bodies of a study of the co-ordination of transport. 


Composition of committees. The Governing Body decided to add Norway to the 
list of countries to be invited to be represented on the Chemicals Committee, and 
to add Finland to the list of countries to be represented on the Inland Transport 
Committee. 

The Governing Body accepted the French Government’s invitation to hold the 
First Session of the Chemicals Committee in France late in April or early in May 1948. 

The Governing Body decided not to set up for the time being new industrial 
committees for the timber and woodworking industries and for metal mining. 


Relations with Other International Organisations. 

The Governing Body decided that its Officers would constitute the delegation to 
represent it at the next General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The Governing Body appointed the following delegation to represent it at the 
Fifth Session of the Economic and Social Council : Government group : Mr. Morse ; 
employers’ group : Mr. Macdonnell (substitute, Mr. Zellerbach) ; workers’ group : 
Mr. Jouhaux (substitute, Mr. Finet). 

The Governing Body referred to its Standing Orders Committee the question 


of the procedure to be followed in any case in which it might be considered desirable 
to transfer to another international organisation all or part of the responsibilities 
of the Organisation under a Recommendation adopted by the International Labour 
Conference. 

The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to accept the Statute of 
the United Nations Film Board. 


Date and Place of the 31st Session of the Conference. 


The Governing Body decided that the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference should open at San Francisco on 17 June 1948. 


Report of the Director-General. 


The Governing Body urged its members to approach their Governments with 
a view to expediting the ratification of the Instrument for the amendment of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, 1946. 

The Governing Body decided that the next session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission should be held at Geneva at the beginning of December 1947. 

The Governing Body authorised the reconstitution of the Correspondence 
Committee on Social Insurance, with a membership of 22 experts on social insurance 
in general and{6 experts on actuarial questions. The Governing Body decided to 
invite the following 22 Governments to propose suitable experts on social insurance 
questions : United States of America, Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, United Kingdom, Greece, India, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Turkey and Venezuela, 
and to invite the following six Governments to propose suitable experts on actuarial 
questions : United States of America, Brazil, France, United Kingdom, Italy and 
Switzerland. 

The Governing Body took note of the Director-General’s statement on future 
missions to be undertaken by the Office, and decided to provide the technical 
assistance requested by the Government of Greece. 
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The Governing Body took note of the correspondence exchanged between the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and the 
Director-General with regard to the notice of withdrawal of Yugoslavia from 
membership of the International Labour Organisation. 

It also noted that the Polish Government had appointed, as deputy for its 
regular delegate, Mr. Miroslav Stastny, Chief of Section in the Czechoslovak Minis- 
try of Labour, and that Mr. A. G. Fennema had been appointed employers’ deputy 
member, to replace Mr. Molenaar. 

The Governing Body took note of the official communication to the Director- 
General by the World Federation of Trade Unions of the resolution, which it had 
adopted at its session in Prague in June 1947, concerning relations between the 
World Federation and the International Labour Organisation. + 

The Governing Body decided to postpone till its 108rd Session consideration of 
the question of the location of the working centre of the International Labour 
Office, and of the proposal of the French Government concerning an international 
conference of social security experts. 


Date and Place of the 103rd Session. 


The Governing Body decided to hold its 108rd Session at the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, during the first fortnight of December 1947. 


IRAN AND THE I.L.0 


APPOINTMENT OF LABOUR ATTACHE IN SWITZERLAND 


The Government of Iran has accredited Dr. Mahmoud Mehran 
as Labour Attaché in Switzerland. 

In informing the Director-General of the I.L.O. of this appoint- 
ment, the Iranian Government pointed out that social reform was 
an important part, of its political programme and that it was taking 
all possible steps to conform as closely as conditions permitted with 
the Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Organisation. a? 

The appointment by Iran of a Labour Attaché in Switzerland 
will undoubtedly lead to even closer relations between the Iranian 
Government and the International Labour Office. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
REPORTS FOR THE 81ST SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


In preparation for the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference opening at San Francisco on 17 June 1948, the Office 
has published reports on employment service organisation, wages, 
and freedom of association and protection of the right to organise, 
the fourth, sixth and seventh items on the agenda. Particulars 
are given below in the “ Bibliography ” section.” 


First REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


By virtue of the Agreement of 30 May 1946 between the United 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation, the Organis- 





* Cf. below, p. 353. 
* See below, p. 385. 
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ation agreed to transmit to the United Nations regular reports on 
its activities. The first of these reports has been published. A note 
on the report appears in the “ Bibliography ” section.* 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the second quarter of 1947 
(April-June 1947, Vol. XXIII, No. 2) has been published. 


The main feature of this number is an article on “The One-Man Driving of 
Self-Propelled Railway Vehicles’” by F. Strauss, a technical officer of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation. There are notes on safety institutions 
and associations in India, Mexico and the United States, and summaries of recent 
safety regulations in Belgium, Curacao, Cyprus, France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. The section devoted to official reports includes the report of the 
United Kingdom Chief Inspector of Factories, reports of the Union of South Africa 
Government Mining Engineer and the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, and notes 
on the safety work of the Hungarian National Social Insurance Institute, the working 
of the Factories and Shops Act in Australia (New South Wales), and the admin- 
istration of the Factories Act in India (Bombay and the United Provinces). The 
issue concludes with the usual reviews of books and periodicals and reproduc- 


tions of safety posters. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


THE BULGARIAN Two-YEAR PLAN 


The Bulgarian National Assembly recently’ passed an Act to 
approve the first national economic plan for the development of 
the national economy during the years 1947-1948. The plan is 
primarily designed to overcome the economic difficulties inherited 
from the past and aggravated by two consecutive years of drought ; 
it aims at reaching and surpassing the pre-war level of production 
in all branches of activity and thus improving the living conditions 


of the population. 


The plan was drawn up by the Superior Economic Council and submitted by its 
President to the National Assembly. The President recalled the words of the 
President of the Bulgarian Republic: “ If we are to guarantee our independence 
and our national liberty, and if we are to achieve a high level of prosperity, we must 
accomplish in ten or twenty years what other countries did in a century.” 

The plan reviews all the branches of national activity and lays down directives 
for the development of each of them, in particular by modernising technique and 
equipment and by rationalisation. 

Objectives. 

The plan lays down the following increases in production as compared with 1939 : 
agriculture, 18 per cent. in 1947 and 84 per cent. in 1948 ; stock-breeding, 79 per 
cent. in 1947 and 116 per cent. in 1948. 

In other branches of activity the increase, as compared with 1946, is to be: 
timber, 27 per cent. in 1948 ; fisheries, 144 per cent. in 1948 ; industry, 34 per cent. 
in 1947 and 67 per cent. in 1948 ; independent trades, 30 per cent. in 1948 ; elec- 
tricity, 35 per cent. in 1948 ; coal, 40 per cent. in 1948 ; mineral ores, 55 per cent. 
in 1948. 





* See below, p. 386. 
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In transport, the increase in goods traffic in 1948 as compared with 1946 is to 
be 34 per cent. for railways, 89 per cent. for road transport, and 13 per cent. for 
river and seaborne traffic. 

The turnover of goods in internal trade is to be increased in 1948, as compared 
with 1946, by 80 per cent. (110 per cent. in the villages and 54 per cent. in the 
towns). The increase is planned to reach 202 per cent. in the State sector, 83 per 
cent. in the co-operative sector and 38 per cent. in the private enterprise sector. 
The value of exports is to increase by 148 per cent. in 1948 as compared with 1946, 
and the value of imports by 146 per cent. 

Investment for construction works in connection with the development of the 
national economy is to be 230 per cent. higher in 1948 that in 1946. Priority is to 
be given to the State sector, including independent public corporations, and to the 
co-operative sector. 

The prices of industrial products are to be reduced by 5 per cent. and those for 
the products of independent trades by 10 per cent. The lower prices of industrial 
goods are to be made possible by increasing the productivity of labour, reducing 
transport charges by 10 per cent., eliminating certain types of middlemen in dis- 
tribution, rationalising production, enforcing strict economies, reducing profits and 
ensuring full utilisation of the entire resources of undertakings. 


Labour Problems. 

Labour problems have been given special attention by the authors of the plan. 
The directives on this subject are concerned with manpower, increasing productivity 
and improving the position of the workers. 


Manpower. For the implementation of the plan an increase of 16 per cent. in 
manpower is provided for in 1948 as compared with 1946, that is to say an increase 
of about 100,000 workers ; this would raise the number of employed workers to more 
than 900,000. Special efforts are to be made to train foremen and skilled workers 
and provide more than 8,000 new technicians. The plan therefore includes provisions 
for the recruitment and distribution of manpower, reclassification of unemployed 
workers, reorganisation of technical training, opening of new trade and vocational 
schools and expansion of those already existing, training of teachers, and organis- 
ation of further training for skilled workers. 

Further measures are envisaged to reduce instability of labour, and employers 
are called upon, with the co-operation of workers’ committees, to develop enthu- 
siasm for work, to form “ shock brigades ”, to encourage emulation, to introduce 
rationalisation measures, etc. ' 

New labour regulations are to be introduced by the Labour Standards Institute. 
The payment of wages is to be based on output, with regard to both quantity and 
quality. The national outlay in wages and salaries is to increase by 15 to 20 per 
cent., but only as the result of increases in the productivity of labour. 

Strict control is to be introduced over the utilisation of manpower in under- 
takings so as to eliminate redundant jobs and make the best use of each worker 
according to his abilities. 

In all undertakings hours of work are to be strictly observed and labour dis- 
cipline tightened “ to a suitable degree at the discretion of the head of the under- 
taking, acting with the co-operation of the workers’ organisation ”. 

Increase of productivity. The application of the directives concerning training 
of manpower and modernisation of working methods is to lead to an increase in the 
productivity of labour in 1948, as compared with 1946, of 20 per cent. in industry, 
5 per cent. in mining, 20 per cent. in building and 15 per cent. in transport. 

Improvement of workers’ welfare. The plan makes proposals for improving the 
welfare of all workers by the building and installation of houses, baths, bakeries, 
wash houses, créches, health and rest centres, maternity homes, hospitals, clinics, 
dispensaries, etc. 


Finance. 

The provision of capital, with particular reference to construction works, is 
dealt with in special provisions for intervention by the State and by the Bulgarian 
National Bank. 
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The Ministry of Finance is required to provide in the 1947 State Budget for all 
necessary sums for building work undertaken by the State. It must also provide 
funds for establishing adequately staffed statistical services in each of the Ministries 
and in the various territorial divisions (regions, departments and communes) to 
co-operate in the application of the national plan. 

The Bulgarian National Bank is made responsible for guaranteeing bank loans 
for financing construction works connected with the two-year plan, and for pro- 
viding, through the banking credit system, the funds required for establishing new 
industrial and other undertakings and for the expansion of those already existing, 
and also for the building of workers’ houses by undertakings taking part in the 
execution of the plan. The Bank is also to authorise the issue of loans by the 
various credit institutions to Ministries, Government departments and private 
undertakings for the purpose of building works included in the plan, with the agree- 
ment and approval of the Superior Economic Council. 


Execution. 

The Government is responsible for directing and supervising the execution of 
the plan, the application of which is delegated to the Ministries concerned, to 
independent State corporations and other public organs, to organisations and 
undertakings subordinated to them, and to private persons and undertakings called 
upon to exercise particular activities in connection with the plan. All decisions and 
provisions made by the Government respecting the execution of the plan are to be 
obligatory on all persons concerned. 


YoutH WELFARE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


REORGANISATION OF PROGRAMME 


Youth welfare in Czechoslovakia is made the responsibility of 
the State under an Act passed by the Constituent National Assembly 
of the Czechoslovak Republic on 19 March 1947. The Act is 
declared to take effect on the day of its promulgation, but the new 
plan of organisation will probably not begin to function until 
1 January 1948 because detailed Government orders must be issued 
concerning the dissolution of the existing youth associations and 
the setting up of the new commissions which will run the programme.? 


The main provisions of the Act are as follows : 


(1) Youth welfare activities are to be run by special commissions which are 
to be set up by the Office of the Commissioner for Social Welfare working in 
conjunction with the Czech District and Provincial National Committees and the 
Slovak District National Committees. 


(2) Various Czech and Slovak voluntary youth associations, specifically men- 
tioned in the Act, are to be dissolved at a time to be fixed by the Government 
and announced by the Prime Minister. 

(83) The employees of the associations mentioned above and of their institutions 
and establishments are to be transferred to the civil service. 


(4) The cost of the youth welfare programme is to be borne by the State, in 
so far as this cost is not covered by existing legislation or provided for in some 
other manner. 


(5) The landed property belonging to associations dissolved by Government 
order shall become the property of the community, district or province in which 





. MINISTERE DE L’INFORMATION ET DES ARTS: Le plan économique biennal (Sofia, 1947). 
“The Act Concerning the Organisation of Youth Welfare’’, by Stanislav Konovut, in 
Soctatnt Revue (Prague), Apr. 1947, p. 109. 
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the association normally carried on activities. In Slovakia, the landed property 
shall become property of the State ; other property shall be taken over by the 
State. 

(6) All corporations, associations and other bodies active in the field of youth 
welfare will carry on their activities in accordance with instructions issued by the 
Minister of Social Welfare who may act in conjunction with other Ministers. 


(7) A permanent Youth Welfare Co-ordination Commission is established in 
the Prime Minister’s Office to supervise the youth welfare programme. This com- 
mission is composed of representatives of the Prime Minister’s Office, the Ministries 
of Social Welfare, Interior, Health, Education, Information, and Justice and of 
representatives of the Slovak Commissioners, the Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement, the Czech Farmers’ Union, the Slovak Farmers’ Union and also of the 
Youth Welfare Board. 

(8) A Youth Welfare Board is set up in the Ministry of Social Welfare. This 


is a consultative board to be composed of physicians, voluntary social workers 
and other experts in the field of youth welfare. 


NATIONAL Economic COUNCIL IN ARGENTINA 


A National Economic Council has been set up in Argentina 
under Decree No. 20447 of 15 July 1947, to co-ordinate and supervise 
the execution of the laws and regulations which concern the economy 
and finances of the nation. 


The Chairman of the Council is to have the rank of a Minister or Secretary of 
State and is to be appointed by the executive power. 

The members of the Council are the Ministers or Secretaries of State for Finance, 
Agriculture, Public Works, Industry and Commerce, and Labour and Social 
Welfare, and the Technical Secretary to the Presidency. Other Ministers and 
Secretaries of State may attend when n 

The Council is to submit for the approval of the executive power regulations 
governing its functions which must be correlated with those of other agencies 
concerned. 

On 17 July, the President of the Republic appointed Mr. Miguel Miranda, 
until then President of the Central Bank of Argentina, as President of the National 
Economic Council.? 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA 


CoMMONWEALTH AcT OF 1947 


By an Act assented to on 20 May 1947, the Commonwealth Conci- 
liation and Arbitration Act 1904-1946 of Australia * has been sub- 
stantially amended to provide more expeditious and informal 
machinery for the conciliation and arbitration of labour disputes. 





+ Act No. 48 Sb. of 19 Mar. 1947. 

* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Buenos Aires. 

* Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1928, Austral. 2; 1930, Austral. 11; 1934, Austral. 15. 
The Act was subsequently amended. by Acts Nos. 14 and 30 of 1946. 
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The new procedure, although it maintains the principle of compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration, emphasises the importance of the 
conciliation commissioners while limiting the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Arbitration Court to cases requiring the use of judicial 
techniques or which demand uniform treatment because of the 
importance of the disputes to all Australian industries. The provi- 
sions of the amended Act are designed to enable conciliation com- 
missioners to intervene before differences between parties become 
irrevocably defined. An Office of Economic and Industrial Research 


is set up. 


In introducing the measure the Attorney General, Dr. Evatt, stated that the 
new procedure “turns away from the existing method, the settlement of disputes 
by judicial decision under a very artificial system of procedure, and turns back to 
the primary method specified in the constitutional power of the National Parlia- 
ment—that is, prevention of disputes and conciliation of disputants”’.' 

During 1946 the Australasian Council of Trade Unions prepared a draft Bill 
amending the Conciliation and Arbitration Act in order to provide a more speedy 
method of dealing with the claims before the Federal Arbitration Court ; the number 
of these claims has increased enormously, partly because of the easing of wartime 
controls on wage levels and the post-war demands for reduced hours and better 
terms of employment. This draft served as a basis for discussion between Federal 
ministers, trade union representatives, and employers’ organisations, prior to the 
enactment of the present amendments. The new provisions, as Dr. Evatt pointed 
out, are in substantial accord with the opinions expressed by representative parties 
in the discussions.? 


Scope. 
The amended Act applies to (i) all industrial disputes (including threatened, 


impending, or probable disputes) as to industrial matters which extend beyond the 
limits of a State, and (ii) disputes in industry carried on by a State, or the Com- 
monwealth, or an authority thereof. “ Industrial matters ” as redefined, is enlarged 
and broadened to cover all matters pertaining to the relations of employers and 


employees. 


Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The Court of Conciliation and Arbitration established under the prior Act is 
retained, but its arbitral jurisdiction is restricted to the four fundamental matters 
of Commonwealth-wide application—standard hours of work in an industry, the 
basic wage or the principles upon which it is computed, the paid period which 
shall be granted as annual leave, and the minimum wages for adult females in an 
industry. However, the legal functions of the Court are extended in that its decision 
on questions of law is made final by the abolition of the appeal to the High Court on 
such matters, and it is granted appellate jurisdiction over all judicial p 
concerning the Act, and awards and orders made under it. Moreover, the Court 
may restrain any State industrial authority from dealing with a subject within the 
scope of the Commonwealth Act, and may nullify orders or awards made by a 
State industrial authority on such a subject. 


Conciliation Commissioners. 

The new provisions empower the Governor-General to appoint permanent 
conciliation commissioners who may not be removed from office except by action 
of Parliament on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity. The commis- 
sioners must keep acquainted with industrial conditions ; organisations and em- 








1 Digest of Decisions and A ts and Important Speeches by the Prime Minister, 
No. 125, pp. 14-17 (Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1947). 
* Ibid.; see also Australian Trade Union Newsletter (London), Vol. 3, No. 1, Apr. 1947, 
and Vol. 1, Nos. 11 and 12, Feb. and Mar. 1947. 
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ployers must notify them of impending disputes. It is the duty of the commissioners, 
whenever a dispute threatens or occurs, to make every effort to prevent or settle 
the dispute by conciliation methods, and, failing this, to settle the dispute by 
an order or arbitral award. An award may not alter matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Court but commissioners may refer questions of law to the Court for decision. 
Such reference need not, however, preclude the commissioner from issuing an 
award or order in the disputed matter. 


Procedure. 

The functions of the Court or of a commissioner may be exercised on its or 
his own initiative, on the application of any party to an industrial dispute, or of 
any organisation or person bound by an award. 

In the first instance an effort must be made by conciliation to induce the parties 
to arrive at an amicable agreement. 

If an agreement is concluded, it is filed with the Industrial Registrar, who is 
in charge of the principal registry for the registration of organisations ; after it 
has been thus filed, the agreement has the same effect as an award. If no agreement 
is concluded, the Court or commissioner must determine the dispute by an order 
or award, which may be declared to be a “ common rule” binding on the whole 
industry. 

Any industrial dispute may be referred by the Court or a commissioner to a 
local industrial board for investigation and report, as in the earlier Act. Such 
boards are composed of equal numbers of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees under the chairmanship of an independent person appointed by the Court 
or commissioner. All the powers of the appointing authority regarding methods of 
conciliation may be delegated to the board. On receiving the report of a board, the 
Court or commissioner may, without further procedure, determine the dispute 
and make an order or award. 

In order to perform their functions properly, the Court and commissioners are 
given broad powers and authority to take evidence under oath, make orders or 
awards, fix penalties, dismiss matters before them, order payment of costs, hear 
and determine a dispute in the absence of any party failing to appear, require the 
attendance of witnesses, compel the production of documents and other evidence, 
and inspect premises. In general they may give ali directions and do all things 
necessary for the expeditious and just hearing and determination of a dispute. 

The Court is granted power to impose penalties, order compliance with awards 
or orders, issue injunctions for violations of the amended Act, interpret orders and 
awards, determine appeals from acts or decisions of the Registrar (such acts and 
decisions relate primarily to the registration of organisations or the filing of awards), 
and make orders relating to the costs of proceedings before the Court. 

The formalities of handling industrial disputes are within the discretion of the 
Court or commissioner, and there is no obligation to act in a formal manner or by 
rules of evidence. No party may be represented before a Commissioner by legal 
counsel or a paid agent, and in proceedings before the Court, except judicial pro- 
ceedings, a party may be represented by such persons only with the permission of 
the Court and the consent of all parties. 


Awards or Orders. 


Orders and awards of commissioners and judgments, orders and awards of the 
Court are final and conclusive. Those issued by a commissioner may not be ap- 
pealed to the Court, and those issued by the Court may not be reviewed by any 
other authority. Awards are binding for a specified period not exceeding five years, 
and bind all persons who appear or are represented before the authority, all parties 
summoned or notified thereof, the employer and his successors, all members of the 
organisations bound by the awards, and all organisations and persons on whom the 
award has been declared binding as a common rule. Where a State law or other 
determination of a State industrial authority is inconsistent with an award of the 
Court or a commissioner, the award prevails and the determination of the State 
is invalid to the extent of the inconsistency. 

An order or award may direct that preference shall be given to an organisation 
or its members and specify the conditions under which such preference may be 
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given, and may determine any matter pertaining to the relations of employers and 


employees. 
The methods provided in the prior Act for securing the acceptance and observ- 
ance of awards are generally retained in the amended Act. 


Office of Economic and Industrial Research. 

An Office of Economic and Industrial Research is established, which has the 
function of collecting and compiling information which may be of assistance to the 
authorities in the exercise of their duties. The information so collected and com- 
piled is to be maintained on a current basis and made available to any person or 
organisation requesting it. In addition the Office, under the direction of the Chief 
Judge of the Court, will engage in research, the results of which will be available 
to any person on request.? 


CHINESE TRADE UNION AcT 


AMENDMENTS OF 1947 


The Trade Union Act in China, originally promulgated by the 
National Government on 21 October 1929%, and subsequently 
amended on 12 December 1931 *, 27 September 1932 *, 20 July 1933 §, 
and 20 November 1943 *, was again amended on 13 June 1947. 


The most recent amendments were prepared by the Ministry of Social Affairs 
and submitted for discussion to a Conference of leading industrialists, labour union 
leaders, public officials and experts, which met in Shanghai on 2 and 8 August 1946, 
under the guidance of the Minister of Social Affairs. The opinions gathered in the 


Conference were considered by the Ministry in revising the draft amendments 
which were then submitted to the Legislative Yuan, the President of which, Dr. Sun 
Fo, condemned provisions of existing legislation prohibiting strikes by public 
utility employees and the payment of wages to labourers during strikes.’ These 
provisions were deleted in the amended Trade Union Act as approved by the Legis- 
lative Yuan on 13 June 1947. 

The 1947 amendments alter the earlier Act in that they permit the organisation 
of national federations of trade unions, define the basic organisation of trade 
unions, and, in principle, accord the right to strike to all labourers, including 
public utility employees, and permit the payment of wages during strikes. 


Formation of Unions. 

Unions of an occupational or industrial type may be formed with the permission 
of the competent authority and under procedures established by the amended 
Act. An industrial union is one organised by workers of various occupations in the 
same industry ; an occupational union is one formed by workers in the same 
occupation. 


Purpose. Unions formed under the amended Act are non-profit corporations. 
Their functions are to negotiate collective agreements (subject to the approval of 
the competent authority) ; to place unemployed workers ; to establish banks and 
social institutions, co-operative societies, and educational institutions and facilities ; 
to settle industrial disputes ; to make suggestions for labour legislation ; to make 


o a rene or AUSTRALIA : Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, No. 10 
° : 

* Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1929, China 1. 

* Idem, 1933, China 2. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Legislative Series, 1943, China 6. 

* China Daily Tribune (Shanghai), 30 May 1947. 
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enquiries into economic conditions affecting workers ; and to do any other work 
likely to improve conditions of living and employment for workers. 


Basic organisation. An industrial or occupational union may establish branches 
where there are more than three groups each consisting of from five to twenty 
members. The affairs of such branches are administered by an elected executive 
secretary, having limited discretion, under the direction of the trade union. 


Compulsory membership. The area of a trade union must conform with the ad- 
ministrative area of a hsien (municipality) and not more than one industrial and one 
occupational union may be formed in the same industrial establishment or locality. 
Workers of 16 years of age or over who are resident in the area must join the union 
for the industry in which they are employed. 


Supervision. Certain particulars must be stated in the rules of unions ; these 
include, among others, the number, qualifications and duties of officers; the 
minimum number of meetings and the matters which must be decided at such 
meetings ; the source of the union funds, the amounts of initiation fees, dues and 
special funds ; financial reports and audits. In addition, every union must file 
annual reports showing its officers, its active members, its accounts, a report of its 
activities and a report on the settlement of disputes. 


Protection of officers and property. Officers of unions may not be refused em- 
ployment or treated unfairly because of their position, and are entitled to receive 
leave for union business. Employees may not be required as a condition of em- 
ployment to refrain from becoming union officers. Union property of specified 
kinds is not liable to confiscation, and trade unions have a priority claim on assets 
of debtors who go into bankruptcy. 


Dissolution of Unions. 

Trade unions may be dissolved by the competent authority or by voluntary 
action. The competent authority may dissolve any union if it fails to fulfil the 
conditions under which it was formed, or on account of a serious breach of a law 
or order, or on account of union action detrimental to the public peace or interests 
of the community. A union may voluntarily dissolve because of bankruptcy or 
lack of members, or in the event of amalgamation or subdivision of the union. 

When a union has been dissolved by public authority or because of bankruptcy, 
a new union must be formed to take its place. The procedure for the liquidation of 
union assets is set forth in detail. 


Federated Organisations. 

Federated organisations may be of four types : (1) a hsien general trade union, 
(2) a provincial general trade union, (3) a national federation of industrial unions, 
and (4) a national federation of trade unions. The formation of all federated organ- 
isations is subject to the approval of the competent authority. Trade unions may 
not affiliate with a federation of trade unions in any foreign country without the 
permission of the Government. 

A hsien general trade union may be formed when there are 7 or more industrial 
and occupational unions in the same municipality and it is sponsored by one third 
or more of the unions. 

A provincial general trade union may be formed when half of the various hsien 
general trade unions have been formed and it is sponsored by one third or more of 
such unions. 

A national federation of industrial unions may be formed when sponsored by 
7 unions of the same industry, or, if approved by the Minister of Social Affairs, by 
21 unions of various industries. 

A national federation of trade unions may be formed by the general trade unions 
of provinces and municipalities, under direct control of the Executive Yuan. 


Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 
One purpose of trade unions under the amended Act is the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. In the event of a dispute the union may not declare a strike until 
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conciliation proceedings have been taken, and then only upon a majority vote of 
the members at a general meeting. Strikes are prohibited pending arbitration 
proceedings. A strike may not be declared to enforce a claim for wages above the 
standard rate. 

Labourers and employees of public utilities may receive wages during the 
period of a strike. 


Penalties. 
Provision is made for the imposition of fines and, where necessary, for criminal 
proceedings in the event of violation of the provisions of the Act.' 


EMPLOYMENT 


MANPOWER MOBILISATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


On 9 May 1947 an Act concerning the national mobilisation of 
manpower was adopted in Czechoslovakia. This Act outlines various 
measures to be taken in order to ensure the best possible utilisation 
of manpower and to bring new elements into the labour force. It 
states in particular that in mobilising manpower for the purpose of 
carrying out the Economic Two-Year Plan, the voluntary principle 
should be applied in the first instance. It is only if the necessary 
number of workers cannot be obtained by the economic use of 
manpower and by voluntary placements in and transfers to essential 


occupations that compulsory transfers and other measures envisaged 
in the Act are to be taken. Detailed regulations for the enforcement 
of the Act are to be issued by the Government after consultation with 
the United Trade Union Organisation and with the appropriate 
central economic agencies. In particular, it must establish a list of 
industries which are essential in the light of the Two-Year Plan, and 
which must keep at all times an adequate supply of manpower. 


Economic Use of Manpower. 

The Act provides that employers must make the best possible use of their workers, 
taking into account their educational and vocational qualifications and without 
infringing health and safety regulations, and must organise work in their under- 
takings in such a way as to attain maximum results with a minimum labour force. 
They must employ only the workers necessary for carrying out the tasks set for 
the various undertakings in the Two-Year Plan, and must dismiss all redundant 
workers. If an employer does not comply with these provisions, the District Labour 
Office may order him to free a certain number of workers, and meanwhile prevent 
the placement of new workers in his undertaking. The Ministry of Social Welfare 
is responsible for the enforcement of these regulations. 


Voluntary Recruitment of Persons for the Execution of the Two-Year Plan. 


The Act provides for a special allowance to be paid to persons not yet at work 
or employed on a part time basis who voluntarily conclude a contract of employ- 
ment under the national mobilisation of manpower scheme and who select an 
occupation considered as essential for the fulfilment of the Two-Year Plan. 


Transfer of Workers to Essential Occupations. 


If a worker changes voluntarily his employment with the consent of the District 
Labour Board in order to undertake work considered more important for the 





? China Trade Union (Amendment) Act, 1947. 
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fulfilment of the Two-Year Plan, the period of notice may be reduced to not less 
than fourteen days, unless both parties concerned agree on a shorter period. 

The Minister of Social Welfare may, in agreement with the Ministers concerned, 
after consultation with the trade unions and appropriate central economic agencies, 
and in accordance with the principles laid down by Government Order, determine 
in what branches or occupations employers must free non-essential workers, how 
many shall be freed, and any other relevant details. Within fourteen days after 
receiving this notification employers must select the workers to be freed in agree- 
ment with the workers’ representatives in the undertaking. Younger workers must 
be dismissed before older workers, single workers before married workers, and in 
all cases, the social condition and suitability of the workers in their present and 
in the new undertaking must be taken into consideration. The list of workers to 
be dismissed is submitted to the District Labour Board for examination and 
approval. If the employer has not drawn up his list in agreement with the workers’ 
representatives or in time, the selection is made by the District Labour Board after 
hearing the United Trade Union Organisation and the workers’ representatives. 
The Act further provides that employers and workers may raise objections to 
such decisions at the District Labour Board which must then reconsider the list 
of workers to be dismissed. Moreover, they may lodge an appeal against the final 
decision of the District Labour Board with the Administrative Board of the District 
Labour Board. If, as a result, the decision is changed, the worker may terminate 
his new contract of employment with eight days’ notice. 

The employer must notify workers to be dismissed not later than three days 
after having heard the fina! decision of the District Labour Board. For fourteen 
days after this, the worker has the right to select the new economic sector or under- 
taking in which he wishes to be employed, in agreement with the District Labour 
Board. After this period he will be placed in a job suitable from the point of view 
of his physical and mental capacities, educational and vocational qualifications, 
and social condition, the needs of the Two-Year Plan being taken into consideration. 
In the case of workers under 18 years of age, it must be seen in addition that the 
new undertaking possesses suitable facilities to ensure their moral and health 
protection. In all cases, placement will be made by the District Labour Board, 
whose decision is to be communicated to the worker, and to the present and new 
employers. 

No worker can be placed outside of his domicile without his consent, unless 
the execution of the Two-Year Plan necessitates this, and in this case, single men 
should be chosen in preference to married men. No married women can be placed 
outside of their domicile without their consent. The consent of the parents or 
guardians is needed for workers under 18 years of age. 

All the above-described provisions apply also in the case of workers transferred 
from one occupation to another under the same employer or who can no longer 
be employed in an undertaking because of general measures of reorganisation in 
the national economy. 


Return of Skilled Workers to their Original Occupations. 


If a skilled worker returns voluntarily to his original occupation and if this 
occupation is considered more important than the present one in the light of the 
Two-Year Plan, the period of notice may be reduced to not less than fourteen 
days, unless both parties concerned agree on a shorter period. 

The Minister of Social Welfare may, in agreement with the Ministers concerned, 
after consultation with the trade unions and appropriate central economic agencies, 
and in accordance with the principles laid down by Government Order, determine 
the branches or occupations to which workers who were trained in them but are 
no longer employed in them must return, in so far as they are not essential in 
their present employment and have not acquired new vocational qualifications 
necessary for this employment. Social conditions must also be taken into consider- 
ation. This list of skilled workers is compiled by the District Labour Board after 
hearing the employer and the workers’ representatives in the undertaking. Appeals 
may be lodged against these decisions on grounds of health. So far as the termin- 
ation of the employment contract and placement are concerned, the same provi- 
sions apply as in the case of transferred workers. 
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Increasing the Number of Women Workers. 


The Minister of Social Welfare may, in agreement with the Ministers concerned 
and after consultation with the United Trade Union Organisation and the appro- 
priate central economic agencies, announce that certain types of work are to be 
reserved to women in the first instance. This measure can be taken generally, 
for certain economic sectors, for individual sectors or for individual undertakings. 
When a vacancy occurs in one of the categories of employment so reserved, the 
employer is bound to engage a woman ; if, however, the District Labour Board is 
unable to supply a woman worker within fourteen days, the employer may engage 
a man. The working hours of married women so placed may be reduced to 4 
hours per day or 24 hours per week ; in such cases, the employer may employ two 
women instead of one male worker. The same applies to unmarried women who 
run their own household and care for at least one member of their family. Special 
health and safety measures concerning women shall remain in force. 


Employment of Disabled Persons. 

The Minister of Social Welfare may, in agreement with the Ministers concerned 
and after consultation with the United Trade Union Organisation and with the 
appropriate central economic agencies, announce that certain types of work must 
be reserved in the first instance to persons whose working capacity has been per- 
manently or temporarily reduced and state which types of work are suitable for 
certain types of disability. This measure can be taken generally, for certain eco- 
nomic sectors, or for individual sectors of undertakings. When the types of work 
performed in an undertaking fall exclusively or in major part within the categories 
reserved to disabled persons, the employer shall not be bound to employ disabled 
persons in the proportion of more than one half of his total staff. 


Protection of the Rights of Workers. 


The worker is entitled to receive his wage or salary together with any other 
additional payment or premium until the day of termination of his contract. If 
he is entitled by law, employment contract or service regulation to a special pay- 
ment in case of termination of contract, he is to receive its full amount, in so far 
as it does not exceed the sum of his wage or salary together with any other additional 
payment or premium for a period of three months. If the employer applies for it 
within three months after termination of contract, he may be refunded this amount. 

Every worker who has been continuously employed by the same employer for 
a period of at least two months must be given the paid holidays to which he is 
entitled. If, on the other hand, he has already been given full paid holidays for 
the year and the employment contract is terminated for reasons stated in the 
Act before the year has elapsed, the employer may ask for a proportionate com- 
pensation from the new employer. 

Workers must submit to regulations concerning wages and iabour conditions 
in their new working place unless otherwise stated. The period of employment 
in the contract preceding the transfer is to be calculated into the period of employ- 
ment under the new contract if the worker can benefit thereby. 

Persons who were transferred to a new employment may be allowed by the 
appropriate Chamber of Trade and Commerce to take the final apprenticeship 
examination after they have been employed in their new occupation for a period 
equivalent to the normal apprenticeship period and if they have acquired the 
necessary knowledge and skill. This period may be reduced in the case of out- 
standingly good workers to not less than two years. 

The Act also provides for the preservation of the social insurance rights of 
transferred workers. In no case are they to be insured in a wage class lower than 
that of their previous employment. If, however, their new wages are lower, they 
shall only pay the contributions corresponding to their new wage class, the difference 
being paid by the employer who will, for this purpose, be granted a special allow- 
ance by the District Labour Board. If the worker suffers an injury within two 
years after his transfer, his accident insurance benefit shall be calculated on the 
basis of his former earnings if they were higher than his present earnings. Women 
and disabled persons recruited in accordance with the Act are covered by social 
insurance schemes even when such schemes provide that they should be excluded. 
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But if their new empioyment is not their main employment and if they so demand 
within 30 days after beginning work, they shall not be insured. Beneficiaries 
of old age insurance and schemes for war invalids, and civil service pensioners 
cannot have their benefits or pensions reduced or denied if they resume employment 
or continue in employment under the provisions of the Act. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare may, in agreement with the Ministries concerned 
and after consultation with the United Trade Union Organisation, take steps to 
enable transferred workers to undergo the necessary vocational training. Place- 
ment in the new employment may be made conditional on the employer’s organising 
such training and bearing the expenses. 

Workers who receive lower wages in their new employment may be granted 
by the District Labour Board for a period not exceeding 8 months a special 
allowance equal to the difference between their former and new earnings. The 
Minister of Social Welfare may prolong this period by another 3 months. If, 
after this period has elapsed, a worker is still unable to attain his previous earnings, 
the employer must give him an equalisation allowance calculated on the same 
basis for a period not exceeding 38 months. The Act further provides for special 
payments to be made in certain cases. Finally, the Government may by Order 
issue special regulations differing from the existing ones and concerning the assis- 
tance which may be given to persons voluntarily entering employment or changing 
their employment, or to employers who apply for it. 


Working Efficiency and Discipline. 

Employers and workers must do everything in order to promote productivity. 
If necessary for the carrying out of the Two-Year Plan, overtime and night work 
are to be performed within the limits of existing legislation. Failure to discharge the 
duties listed in the employment contract will be considered as an infringement of 
the working order, and the worker may be either warned or publicly reprimanded 
or, in case of serious offence or of second public reprimand, he may be expected 
to pay a fine not higher than his average daily earnings. After the second fine, the 
employer must notify the District Labour Board. 


Penal Sanctions. 


In case of infringement of the provisions of the Act, various penal sanctions may 
be imposed by the Law Courts, by the District Labour Boards or by the District 
National Committee on the proposal of the District Labour Board. 


General Provisions. 


The Minister of Social Welfare, in agreement with the Minister of Finance, will 
determine, within the limits of the State budget, what assistance shall be given 
to the establishment of nurseries, children’s homes, laundries, repair shops, etc., 
which may facilitate the recruitment of workers, in particular women workers. The 
Minister of Education is to take the necessary steps to enable young persons who 
interrupted their studies and voluntarily entered productive employment to 
continue their studies. Undertakings employing young workers under 18 years of 
age who do not live with their parents must establish and keep facilities to ensure 
their normal moral and physical development. 

The Minister of Finance may exempt, fully or partially, persons newly placed 
within the framework of the Two-Year Plan, from income tax for a period of one 
year, taking into consideration the importance and difficulty of individual factors. 

The workers’ representatives must see to it that the provisions of the Act are 
observed in the undertaking. They must also, in co-operation with the employer, 
promote a good atmosphere and enhance the working performance of the workers 
and the productivity of the enterprise, and encourage emulation among workers 
within the enterprise as well as among enterprises of the same kind. 

The following are exempted from the application of the Act, which expires on 
81 December 1948 : (a) civil servants and employees of the public administration ; 
(b) employees of institutes, undertakings, funds, and establishments under public 
administration ; (c) teachers ; (d) priests, etc. 





* Act No. 87 Sb., 9 May 1947. 
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RECONSTRUCTION TRAINING IN AUSTRALIA 


In April 1947, more than 200,000 reconstruction trainees were 
obtaining full-time and part-time benefits under the Australian 
Re-establishment and Employment Act of 1945.1 Measures have 
been taken to review and extend the categories of ex-service per- 
sonnel eligible for reconstruction training under the Act and the 
number of training courses has also been increased. 


Additional Categories Eligible for Training. 

Those who interrupted a full-time course to enlist and are not covered by the 
apprenticeship provisions of the Re-Establishment Act are now eligible for training, 
as well as those who had begun training before the war in occupations adversely 
affected by war conditions. If such courses were undertaken on a full-time basis 
prior to enlistment and would now lead to occupations in which there are no more 
vacancies, such students may apply for training in another course which offers 
greater security of employment. Application by ex-service personnel within 
these categories must be made within 12 months after discharge. * 


Training for the Fishing Industry. 

A training centre has been established in New South Wales to train workers 
for the fishing industry. This centre is equipped to deal with 60 trainees at one 
time, the course lasting from four months to two years. The travelling costs of 
trainees from other States is paid by the Director of Reconstruction Training. 
The Minister for Labour and National Service stated that it was not deemed 
advisable to open schools in other States at the present time, as it would be necessary 
to provide each with a trawler, modern equipment and a trained staff of super- 
visors. Should the need for expansion of training facilities arise, the Government 
will consider the claims of other States for similar centres. * 


Training Scheme for Draughtsmen. 

The initial training period for draughtsmen is undertaken at a technical college 
until the trainee is considered to be 40 per cent. proficient, when he is placed in 
subsidised employment in an approved business establishment. Initial training 
is usually of one year’s duration. 

On commencement of training in industry the employer pays the trainee the 
minimum adult award rate and is reimbursed 60 per cent. of this amount. At 
intervals, not less frequently than each three months, the trainee’s progress is 
examined, and where warranted, his proficiency is assessed at a higher rate, the 
reimbursement to the employer being correspondingly reduced until normally 
in two years or little more, training is completed and the trainee re-established 
in civil life. ¢ 


Allowances to Reconstruction Trainees. 


The decision was reached recently to increase as from 1 July next the scale 
of allowances payable to reconstruction trainees. Under the new scale, single 
men will receive £3 10s. a week, plus a travelling allowance of 5s. a week, and a 
living-away-from-home allowance of 15s. a week where that is applicable. A 
married man with one child will receive a living allowance of £5 10s. a week, plus 
the other allowances where they are applicable. * 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 516. 

* Statement made by the Minister for Post-War Reconstruction ; see COMMONWEALTH OF 
AustRALia : Parliamentary Debates, House of Representatives, 29 Apr. 1947, p. 1628. 

* Idem, 5 June 1947, p. 3558. 

* The Employers’ Review (Sydney) Apr. 30, 1947, p. 109. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Representatives, 29 Apr. 1947, p. 1628. 
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UNITED STATES Ex-SERVICEMEN 


RE-EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


New measures have been taken by the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Veterans Employment Service to carry out 
the functions and responsibilities, with respect to assisting ex-ser- 
vicemen in securing reinstatement in their former jobs, which were 
formerly vested in the Selective Service system. 


Veterans Re-Employment Rights Division. 


A Veterans Re-Employment Rights Division and a Veterans Re-Employment 
Rights Committee have been established in the Department of Labor in order 
to carry out the re-employment provisions of the Selective Service Act; these 
responsibilities were transferred to the U.S. Employment Service on 31 March 
1946 when the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 expired. 

The Re-Employment Rights Division will be responsible for carrying out 
policies established by the Veterans Re-employment Rights Committee, which 
is to recommend to the Secretary of Labor policies, rules and regulations needed 
to carry out the requirements of the Selective Service and Training Act, and in 
particular the guarantee in the Act to members of the armed services of the right 
to re-employment at their old jobs for a period of at least one year. The Committee 
is composed of representatives of various divisions within the Department of 
Labor. 

In assisting the newly established division, the United States Employment 
Service will encourage the utilisation of State employment offices in the initial 
reference of ex-servicemen to proper individuals concerned with their re-emp- 
loyment problems. The Veterans Employment Service will make available its facil- 
ities in selecting, promoting and encouraging local committees. Commissioners of 
conciliation and field representatives of the Apprentice-Training Service have also 
been temporarily assigned to handle cases from ex-servicemen until sufficient funds 
are voted to the Re-Employment Rights Division to deal with such cases directly. + 


Employment of Ex-Service Personnel. 

By May 1947, 11,700,000 ex-servicemen were in employment, a figure higher 
than that at any preceding time ; 640,000 were listed among the unemployed and 
another 200,000 were temporarily on vacation but expected to return to the labour 
market within a short period. Of the 14,250,000 discharged ex-service personnel, 
almost 13 million were either in employment or in schools or colleges. On the 
average, the number completing training has been almost 200,000 a month but the 
number is expected to increase substantially at the end of the school year. ? 


SKILLED WORKERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT IN CHINA 


The Ministry of Economic Affairs of the National Government 
of China promulgated on 24 March 1947 Regulations governing 
the organisation of a Skilled Workers’ Training Department. The 
Regulations came into force on the day of promulgation. * 





* Cf. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR: Press Releases, 2, 9 and 23 June 1947. 

2 Idem, Press Release, 16 June 1947; one year after VJ Day, 10 million ex-servicemen 
were employed, 900,000 unemployed and 800,000 were enrolled in colleges and universities 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights (Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 
1946, p. 216, and Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 367.) 

* The Regulations are supplementary to the Regulations of 13 Feb. 1947 to promote the train- 
ing of skilled workers. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 182. 
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The Skilled Workers’ Training Department, which is responsible to the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, is to have three sections, in charge of (a) the enforcement 
and supervision of the training, together with the registration of workers and other 
administrative matters (b) the editing and examining of teaching material, 
practical training, and investigation and research, and (c) secretarial work. The 
higher personnel of the department will consist of a director, three to five experts, 
one secretary, three chiefs of section, two to four editors, two to three inspectors, 
six to eight technicians and eight to twelve members of section. It will also have 
a personnel officer, an accountant and a statistician, and with the approval of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, it may invite two to three advisers. It may establish 
classes for the training of skilled workers but the regulations concerning their 
organisation will be made by the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

Regulations concerning the enforcement of the training of the workers and the 
administrative regulations of the Department must be approved by the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. * 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN CHILE 


In furtherance of its policy of developing vocational education, 
the Chilean Government has organised a State Technical, University 
under the direction of the Ministry of Public Education, by Decree 
No. 1831 of 9 April 1947. 


The Decree provides that the State Technical University will comprise the 
School of Industrial Engineers, the technical courses of the School of Arts and 
Crafts, of the Mining Schools of Antofagasta, Copiapo and La Serena, those of the 
Industrial Schools of Concepcion and Valdivia controlled by the Directorate- 
General of Vocational Education, and any technical and industrial engineering 
courses which may be established in the future. The directors of all the university 


schools mentioned above will form an advisory council to the Directorate-General 
of Vocational Education to assist in carrying out the aims and purposes of the State 
Technical University. 


The Decree describes the specific aims and purposes of the State Technical 
University as follows : 

(a) to promote and develop technical and vocational training ; _ 

(b) to encourage the study of science and the development of production 
methods and economic principles ; 

(c) to ensure the fullest use of the human and natural resources of each 
region of the country by organising studies in two successive stages to train 
firstly technicians and secondly engineers ; 

(d) to grant certificates and degrees ; 

(e) to maintain relations with industry so as to contribute to industrial 
progress and improvement ; and 

(f) to organise exchanges and co-operation with similar universities at 
home and abroad. 


A commission will be set up composed of the Director-General of Vocational 
Education, as chairman ; the Directors of the School of Industrial Engineers, of the 
School of Arts and Crafts, of the Mining Schools of Antofagasta and La Serena ; the 
Technical Inspector of the General Directorate of Vocational Education ; the 
Departmental Chief of the above Directorate-General, a representative of the 
Industrial and Mining Teachers’ Association, two representatives of the Organis- 
ation of Chilean Technicians, a representative of the Chilean Association of Industrial 
Engineers and a representative of the Federation of Mining and Industrial Students 
of Chile. The commission is to formulate and submit a draft Organic Statute of the 
State Technical University to the Government within the space of three months 
from the date of the Decree. * 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Branch Office, Shanghai. 
* Diario Oficial, 28 Apr. 1947. 
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REFORM OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN BELGIUM 


The Superior Council for Technical Education in Belgium 
recently drew up for submission to Parliament proposals for the 
reform of technical education. These proposals, which were adopted 
unanimously, reflect the views of representatives of public and private 
education, employers, trade unions, and political parties, and of 
experts from the Ministry of Public Instruction and the Directorate- 
General for Technical Education. 


The extension of the school-leaving age to 16 years is not considered advisable 
at present. There are many obstacles in the way of such a measure : industry is 
short of manpower and needs the influx of young workers and, in any case, to extend 
the school-leaving age for full-time schooling to the age of 16 years would incur 
considerable expense in the erection of school buildings, engagement of teachers, 
provision of furniture, heating, etc. A different system has therefore been devised, 
which takes account of the need to improve occupational skills but at the same time 
allows the maximum output from industry. The proposed reforms comprise the 


following points : 


Revision of Elementary Education (Children Aged 6 to 12). 

Elementary education programmes will be simplified in order to concentrate 
on the basic elements: mathematics, mother tongue, physical development, 
geography, history, drawing and citizenship. 


Preparatory Vocational Training (Children Aged 12 to 14). 


Children who, after the first six years, do not intend to continue with secondary 
education are, between the ages of 12 and 14 years, to receive preparatory vocational 
education. The programmes will be arranged by the Department of Technical 
Training and will probably involve considerable changes to current programmes 
for these two years of schooling. 


Vocational Guidance for Children Reaching the Age of 14. 

The drafters of the proposals have considered it essential to make universal 
the provision of vocational guidance as already practised on a small scale in Belgium 
today. Such vocational guidance is intended to ascertain the basic needs of the 
employment market, to discover the aptitudes of each child and inform parents 
what occupations will suit their children and what occupations are unsuitable 
for them. 

Compulsory Vocational Education for Skilled Trades (Age 14 to 16). 

Belgium is suffering from a serious shortage of skilled workers. Up to the 
present, the workers of the future have often gone directly into the factory and 
done their apprenticeship there as occasion permitted, only a small minority of 
them having the means and determination to follow a daytime technical education 
course or go to evening classes. If the proposed reforms are adopted, boys of 14 
years who wish to become skilled workers and are not following daytime technical 
education courses will come under compulsory technical education. A proposed 
innovation is that this education, by an agreement made with employers, will be 
combined with work in the factory. It is pointed out that the example of Switzer- 
land has been followed in this, and that apprenticeship centres will be established. 
The apprentice will learn his trade in the workshop itself during a specified number 
of hours, for which he will be paid at the same rate as for his hours of productive 
work. 

Apprenticeship will include not only specialised vocational training but also 
initiation into household jobs for men. The aim of the latter is to make men better 
bole to work with their hands so that they can do mending and maintenance 
jabs in the house and replace skilled workmen who are at present difficult to find 
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and charge high rates. This experiment has already been tried out in the Workers’ 
University at Charleroi and has had excellent results. Special attention is given 
to carpentry, plumbing, building and gardening. The extension of the programme 
to include electricity, cobbling, carpet-weaving and painting is under consideration. 


Compulsory Vocational Education in Unskilled Work (Age 14 to 16). 

There will always be a certain number of men who have no desire or ability 
to become skilled workers. Consideration is being given to education covering 
up to 200 hours in the year for such workers, to be given either at school or in the 
factory, and to be paid by the State. 


Optional Education for Master-Craftsmen (After the Age of 16). 

Provision is made for master-craftsmen diplomas, to encourage the training 
of first-class workers. In order to gain admission to the technical schools which 
give such diplomas young men will have to have certain clearly defined qualifi- 
cations and have exercised their craft for a certain number of years. 


Evening Classes. 

The drafters of the proposals have been anxious to spare young workers excess- 
ive strain, and apprenticeship must therefore be carried out during normal working 
hours or, failing this, at suitable times. For workers following evening classes a 
certain number of hours (the figure of 200 a year has been mentioned) can be made 
up from normal working hours in the factory. These hours will be paid by the 
State and apprentices will thus be able to continue their studies without subjecting 
themselves to any strain which might be prejudicial to their health. 


Household Vocational Education for Women. 


The Government’s proposals also contemplate giving girls of from 14 to 16 
years opportunities to prepare themselves for the task of running a household. 


In its broad outlines the scheme will be similar to that for boys and will comprise 
200 hours a year, paid by the State as in the case of boys. * 


MIGRATION 


UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION POLICY 


The President of the United States in July 1947 urged Congress to 
pass suitable legislation for the admission of displaced persons ; 
Congress adjourned on 27 July without taking final action on the 
Stratton Bill? for the admission of displaced persons ; the Senate 
adopted a resolution asking for a fuller investigation of the situation 
with respect to displaced persons in Europe. 


Message of the President. 

On 7 July 1947 President Truman sent a special message to Congress urging 
the passage of suitable legislation “to enable a substantial number of displaced 
persons to enter the United States as immigrants”. Recalling his earlier message 
of 6 January 1947 * in which he stated that the executive agencies were doing 
“all that was reasonably possible under the limitations of existing law and estab- 
lished quotas”, the President stated that it was the duty of the United States 





1 La Cité Nouvelle, 23 May 1947. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 74. 
* Idem, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 445. 
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to join other nations in solving the problem of displaced persons. He added : 
“ We ourselves should admit a substantial number as immigrants. We have not 
yet been able to do this because our present statutory quotas applicable to the 
eastern European areas from which most of these people come are wholly inadequate 
for this purpose. Special legislation limited to this particular emergency will 
therefore be necessary if we are to share with other nations in this enterprise of 
offering an opportunity for a new life to these people. I wish to emphasise that 
there is no proposal for a general revision of our immigration policy as now enun- 
ciated in our immigration statutes. There is no proposal to waive or lower our 
present prescribed standards for testing the fitness for admission of every immigrant, 
including these displaced persons. Those permitted to enter would still have to 
meet the admission requirements of our existing immigration laws. These laws 
provide adequate guarantees against the entry of those who are criminals or sub- 
versives, those likely to become public charges, and those who are otherwise 
undesirable. These displaced persons are hardy and resourceful or they would not 
have survived. A survey of the occupational backgrounds of those in our assembly 
centres shows a wide variety of professions, crafts, and skills. In the light of the 
vast number of people of all countries we have usefully assimilated into our national 
life, it is clear that we could readily absorb the relatively small number of these 
displaced persons who would be admitted. ” * 


Senate Resolution on Displaced Persons. 


The Senate, on 26 July, adopted a resolution authorising its Judiciary Committee 
to make a “full and complete investigation of our entire immigration system ” 
including “the situation with respect to displaced persons in Europe”. The 
Committee is to report its findings and recommendations in a separate report 
with respect to displaced persons on or before 10 January 1948. ? 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 


Recent developments in Canadian immigration policy are set 
forth in two Orders in Council issued in June 1947, providing for 
the immediate admission of displaced persons from camps in Europe 
and for increasing the number of Polish ex-servicemen to be admitted 
to Canada, and in the report on immigration submitted to the Senate 
in July 1947 by its Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour.’ 


Admission of Displaced Persons. 

On 6 June 1947, an Order in Council was issued providing for the “ immediate 
admission to Canada of 5,000 individuals from the displaced persons’ camps in 
Europe ”. This Order relaxes the requirement as to blood relationship. The selection 
and transportation to Canada of these persons is under the direction of the Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, and their reception and 
placement in Canada is to be arranged by the Department of Labour. Under 
the authority of this Order, the admission of 2,620 workers for the woods industry 
has been approved and requests are being considered for the admission of garment 
workers, domestic workers and others. The prohibition of employment of aliens 
as contract labourers has been suspended when the workers are assured employ- 
ment at the prevailing rates of wages. ‘ 





* House Document No. 382: Message from President Truman on Displaced Persons (Con- 
gressional Record, Vol. 93, No. 128, 7 July 1947, pp. 8496-8497). 

* Senate Resolution No. 137. Cf., Législative Bulletin No 10, 31 July 1947, for an analysis 
of the resolution, of the report submitted by the Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalisa- 
tion and of the Hearings i in Congress concerning the Stratton Bill and other proposals concerning 
displaced persons. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 449, and Vol. LVI, No. 1, 
— 1947, p. 75, for an analysis of earlier Orders in Council and statement of policy by the Prime 
Minister. 

* P.C. 2180 of 6 June 1947. Cf. Debates of the Senate, Vol. LXXXVI, No. 54, 10 July 1947, 
p. 662. 
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Admission of Polish Ex-Servicemen. 

On 4 June 1947 the Minister of Labour issued an Order in Council increasing 
“to 4,500 the number of single Polish veterans to be admitted to Canada”. In 
the first movement in 1946, 2,876 of these ex-servicemen entered Canada and were 
settled on the farms. In May 1947, 481 more arrived and proceeded to western 
Canada. * 


Report on Immigration. 

On 10 July 1947 the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour submitted 
a report to the Senate on the results of its survey into the general subject of 
immigration. The Committee, on 13 March 1947, had been directed to “ examine 
into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 98 and Amendments), its operation 
and administration and the circumstances and conditions relating thereto, including 
(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada, (b) the type of immigrants 
which should be preferred, including origin, training, and characteristics, (c) the 
availability of such immigrants for admission, (d) the facilities, resources and 
capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and maintain such immigrants, and (e) the 
appropriate terms and conditions of such admission ”. 

The Committee’s report summarises the possibilities of entry into Canada 
under existing laws and regulations, and presents a series of conclusions arrived 
at after extensive hearings and the study of documents submitted by various groups. 
The Committee considered that immigration was a proper function of Government 
and that under no circumstances should control be permitted to fall into private 
hands. “Such immigrants as are admitted should come to Canada under Govern- 
ment auspices, and should be free on arrival to accept employment from any 
employer within the class or classes of industry to which they are destined. ” 

Discussing the existing regulations, the Committee recommended “ the broaden- 
ing of the regulations immediately, to include relatives of all degrees together 
with their families and without limit as to age”. The Committee went on to state 
that it favoured the married immigrant and recommended “that preference be 
given to family groups over unmarried men and women, and that efforts be made 
to bring to Canada in each instance the entire family group, so that the transplanting 
of the unit be complete and nothing remain in Europe to preserve a divided interest 
and loyalty”. With respect to the administration of the regulations, the Com- 
mittee urged “ that the Government extend to its immigration officials a greater 
liberty of discretion in special cases, and it suggests that the officials themselves 
take courage to apply for special Orders in Council whenever circumstances 
warrant, so that undesirable rigidity be avoided and the administration of the 
Act be made as humane and considerate as possible ”. 


The Committee’s report ended with the following conclusions : 


(1) That there are within Canada natural resources sufficient for the support 
of a very much larger population than Canada now possesses, providing the 
resources are intelligently used for production, and not merely held. 


(2) Industrial conditions in Canada are favourable at present for a consider- 
able expansion in manpower both in primary industries and in manufacturing. 


(3) The admission of a considerable number of immigrants to engage in 
farming, lumbering, mining, and shipping and, as well, those skilled in urban 
production, would not lower the standard of living in Canada, but rather 
would at present tend to improve it. 


(4) A better balanced economy, the result of an expansion of industries 
other than farming, can be brought about only by increases in population. 


(5) There are available in Europe numbers of skilled artisans, technicians 
and professional men, workers experienced in new trades and masters of various 
established arts, men having creative and managerial capacity capable of 
founding new industries or improving old ones, “ entrepreneurs ” and so forth. 





* P.C. 1746 of 4 June 1947. Cf. House of Commons Debates, Vol. LXXXVI, No. 83, 4 June 
1947, p. 3831. 
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Such men should be welcomed to this country in all cases where there is a 
reasonable assurance that they will add to our knowledge, capacity or efficiency, 
contribute to our economy, or assist us in competition. 


(6) In the camps for displaced persons in Europe there are great numbers 
of people who are suitable in accordance with the most exacting standards for 
settlement as immigrants in this country. 


(7) The success achieved in past years by immigrants of such national 
groups as Ukrainians, Poles, Greeks, Scandinavians, Germans, Italians, 
Hungarians, Roumanians, Austrians and others, as described in many weighty 
representations, convinces us that the policy of admitting such people should 
be continued. 


(8) Public opinion approves a carefully selective immigration in numbers 
not exceeding from time to time the absorptive capacity of our country, and 
industrial and economic conditions at present are favourable. The Govern- 
ment should in consequence find some way to provide the necessary ocean 
transportation, the failure of which is the only physical bar now to a successful 
immigration movement. ! 


IMMIGRATION MEASURES IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Minister of Immigration has announced that 
two further measures have been taken recently to encourage 
immigration to Australia from the United States and from the 


United Kingdom. ? 


Immigration of Ex-Servicemen. 

At the end of May 1947, the Minister of Immigration told the Federal Cabinet 
that Australia could absorb more immigrants than were likely to be available from 
the United Kingdom. He considered that encouragement should be given to the 
immigration of United States ex-servicemen of European race or descent and 
Empire ex-servicemen of British descent who were not eligible because of resi- 
dential qualification under the United Kingdom agreements already in effect. 
There were additional grounds for assisting the immigration of United States 
ex-servicemen married to Australian women or who had been based on Australia 
or its territories. The application of the new scheme to subsidise migration to 
Australia is limited initially to United States ex-servicemen, and no assistance 
is granted to an applicant who is entitled to transport to Australia as a re-establish- 
ment benefit under the laws of the country with whose forces he served. 

Selection of the migrants is to be limited to suitable applicants, classed as 
essential workers or readily employable. Except in special circumstances, the 
following maximum age limits will be imposed : single males, 45 years of age ; 
single women, 35; married persons with children, 50. Contributions towards 
passages, under the scheme, are to be: (1) each person of 19 years or over, 40 per cent. 
of tourist or equivalent class fare or £30, whichever is the lower ; (2) persons of 
14 to 18 years, 45 per cent. of tourist or equivalent class fare or £32 10s., whichever 
is the lower ; (3) persons of 12 to 13 years : 50 per cent. of tourist or equivalent 
class fare or £35, whichever is the lower ; (4) a child under 12 years, born of an 
Australian father or mother : 100 per cent. of tourist or equivalent class fare or 
£35, whichever is the lower ; (5) each other child under 12 years, 50 per cent. of 
tourist or equivalent class fare or £17 10s., whichever is the lower. 

The new scheme for assistance for the immigration of United States and Empire 
ex-servicemen not covered by the original scheme (because they were not residents 





1 Cf. Debates of the Senate, Vol. LXXXVI, No. 54, 10 July 1947, pp. 659-666. 
® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 451, and Vol. LVI, No. 2, 


Aug. 1947, p. 184, for description of earlier developments in Australian immigration policy. 
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in the United Kingdom in 1938) was endorsed by the Commonwealth Immigration 
Advisory Council." 


Facilities for Social Service Benefits. 

The Minister for Immigration explained in June 1947 that an agreement had 
been reached between Australia and the United Kingdom providing concessions 
to permit migrants from the United Kingdom to apply for child endowment and 
social service benefits when they land in Australia. The concessions cover all 
permanent British settlers. A residential qualification of 12 months for non-British 
migrants is to be waived to enable them also to apply for the benefits; such 
non-British migrants, however, have to satisfy the authorities that they intend to 
live permanently in Australia.* 


Statistics Concerning Immigration. 

The Minister of Immigration, in reply to a question in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has indicated that 22,274 British immigrants entered Australia between 
the end of the war in the Pacific and 31 January 1947. Foreign immigrants to the 
number of 2,605, of whom about 700 were refugees, were admitted up to 31 Dec- 
ember 1946, 2,873 British ex-servicemen and women received their discharge in 
Australia, and 812 ex-servicemen from the United States and 105 ex-servicemen 
from the Netherlands also received their discharge in Australia. Approximately 
196,193 applications have been registered at Australia House, London, by persons 
in the United Kingdom eligible for the free and assisted passages to Australia. 
This figure includes dependants. * 


IMMIGRATION TO NEW ZEALAND 


The Minister of Immigration of New Zealand announced in 
May 1947 that an agreement had been reached with the United 
Kingdom Government for the reopening of an assisted immigration 
plan ; he also announced the setting up of a tripartite Immigration 
Advisory Council to advise on immigration activities generally. * 


Assisted Immigration Plan. 


On 27 May 1947 the Minister of Immigration announced that an agreement 
had been reached between the Governments of New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom providing for free passages to New Zealand for ex-servicemen and women 
of the United Kingdom forces and for assisted passages for civilians. The latter 
would be required to contribute £10 towards the cost of their steamship passage. 
The full cost of the scheme, apart from the contribution by civilians, will be met 
by the New Zealand Government. The number of settlers for whom passages will 
be available during 1947 would be limited by shortage of shipping and for the time 
being the scheme both for free and assisted passages would apply only to single 
men and women between the ages of 20 and 35. In all cases prospective immigrants 
would be required to undertake to accept employment in certain specified occupa- 
tions and to remain in such employment for a period of two years after arrival in 
New Zealand.® 

The Minister subsequently announced that the classes of immigrants being sought 
in the United Kingdom under the scheme were as follows : 100 mental hospital 
nurses, 800 women for general hospitals, 250 domestics, 450 other women (50 typists, 





* Australian Daily News Summary (New York), 26 May 1947. 

* Idem, 3 June 1947. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Representatives, No. 12, 8 May 1947, p. 2094. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, Aug. 1947, p. 186. 

* Press statement on “ Immigration : Assisted Passage Scheme ”, New Zealand, 27 May 1947. 
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100 footwear workers, 100 woollen-mill workers, 200 machinists), 120 miners (600 
coming eventually), 100 sawmill and bush workers (500 eventually), 120 engineers, 
100 fit men for gas, brick and tile works, 80 other men (footwear operatives and 
printing works employees). He explained that it would not be possible to bring all 
of these immigrants during the first year.’ 


Immigration Advisory Council. 

The Minister of Immigration announced on 13 June that the Immigration 
Advisory Council had been appointed by the Government. The Council, which 
meets under the chairmanship of the Director of Employment, comprises one 
representative each of the Returned Services Association, the Rehabilitation Board, 
the New Zealand Workers’ Union, the Manufacturers’ Federation, the Federated 
Farmers of New Zealand and the Employers’ Federation of New Zealand, two repre- 
sentatives of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, and two women members. 
The Council is to function in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Immigration 
and will assist the Department in the implementation of the Government’s immi- 
gration policy. One of the first questions that will be presented to it will be a discus- 
sion of the negotiations with the United Kingdom Government and proposals in 
regard to the occupational categories to be included in the free and assisted passage 


schemes.” 


GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN FRANCE 
OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME FREE WORKERS 


The French Government, having fixed in advance the dates of 
repatriation of German prisoners of war from France to Germany, 
has drawn up a scheme under which prisoners may be released 
immediately and allowed to remain in France as free workers. 


Repatriation of prisoners of war is to take place between May 1947 and April 
1948 at the rate of 20,000 a month, taking into consideration the age and family 
responsibilities of the prisoners and also the branch of industry in which they 
are at present employed. Those engaged in priority industries are to be retained 
as long as possible. 

However a circular of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security of 15 April 
1947 gives German prisoners of war the right to choose between repatriation at 
the appointed time and immediate liberation in order to remain in France as free 
workers. It is expected that 25,000 prisoners will become free workers in the first 
month. This number will be maintained afterwards if the free workers do not 
leave their work. Instructions and questionnaires, printed in German, are being 
distributed to prisoners, setting out the conditions. Prisoners of war who agree to 
become free workers must indicate the calling which they wish to follow, the district 
in which they wish to work, and whether they wish to remain in the service of their 
present employer or not. Those opting to become free workers will be dealt with 
more quickly if they specify one of the priority industries (mines, hydro-electric 
works, agriculture, building, iron and steel, textiles). Present employers of German 
prisoners of war likewise receive a questionnaire asking whether they wish to retain 
the prisoners as free workers. 

Prisoners of war opting for immediate liberation will enjoy, as free workers, 
conditions similar to those of French workers and foreign workers in France. 
They will receive a contract of employment valid for 12 months and the temporary 
foreign worker’s card, likewise valid for 12 months, which entitles the holder to 
follow his occupation. They will be entitled to the same conditions concerning 
food and lodging as French workers and will benefit by the social legislation applic- 





1 Dominion, 12 June 1947. 
* Information supplied by the New Zealand Government. 
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able to foreign workers. In matters of pay, hours of work and overtime, they will 
be treated exactly the same as French workers, and they may join French trade 
unions. They will have their first holiday as soon as possible after signing the 
contract. Disputes over the application of the contract of employment will be 
brought before the normal competent body. The free workers will also benefit 
by the same system of labour protection and supervision of conditions of work as 
French workers, and their interests will continue to be protected by the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee. On signing the contract they will receive civilian 
clothes ; they will be freed from restrictions in correspondence and will be able to 
move freely within the département in which they are working. They will also be 
entitled to remit funds to their families, up to the amount of the wages of a French 
workman of the same grade working in Germany. They will be allowed to bring 
their families into France if housing is available, and will be entitled to the same 
allowances for wife and children as French workers. * 


Agreement with the United States. 


By an agreement concluded in March 1947 between the representatives of the 
United States and French Governments, German prisoners of war transferred 
by the U.S. Government to France for reconstruction work will be included in 


the scheme. ? 


NATURALISATION AND ASSIMILATION OF FOREIGNERS IN FRANCE 


In a circular of 23 April 1947 addressed to the prefects of the 
départements, the French Minister of Public Health and Population 
has laid down general rules for dealing with requests for naturalisa- 
tion and for the interpretation of the provisions of the Nationality 
Code concerning the assimilation of foreigners. 


The circular first sets forth the national necessity for such rules. After her 
great trials, and in order to keep her place as a great nation, France must be able 
to count on a large and active population. Immigration and naturalisation on 
a large scale are therefore necessary. 


Naturalisation. 

In the national interest, naturalisation policy must take into account two 
essential factors : (a) France needs children ; the low birth-rate and high death- 
rate, and the losses incurred in two wars within thirty years threaten to lead to a 
dangerous reduction in the size of the population ; (b) France needs a plentiful 
supply of skilled workers, and this at a time when the other countries of war- 
scarred Europe are also having to build up their economy afresh. 

The new rules give priority in the making out of naturalisation papers to 
foreigners working in an occupation useful to the national economy, i.e. mine 
workers and all industrial and agricultural workers. Foreigners in this class are 
exempt from naturalisation fees. Those who can render exceptional service to 
the country in technical or scientific matters, or in art or literature, are given 
the same priority. Applications for naturalisation from ex-servicemen, members 
of the Resistance, war widows and fathers of a family of at least three children 
will also have priority. 

After the above classes of applicants have been dealt with, the applications 
of those working in an occupation less useful to the national economy will be 
examined. Applications for naturalisation from foreigners who have no occupation, 
or whose occupation is of limited interest to the French economy (particularly 
tradesmen, the number of whom has considerably increased in France during 
the last few years), will be considered last of all. 





* Journal officiel, 18 Apr. 1947. 
* U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Press Release No. 191, 13 Mar. 1947. 
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Assimilation. 

In the matter of assimilation, the Minister of Public Health and Population 
has given instructions that Article 69 ! of the Nationality Code is not to be given 
too narrow an interpretation: he considers that naturalisation should not be 
refused on the grounds of an imperfect knowledge of the French language, parti- 
cularly in the case of industrial or agricultural workers, “ as they may experience 
special difficulties in learning French, and yet be capable of rendering appreciable 
services to the country ”. The possibilities of assimilation should be judged rather 
on all other relevant factors, notably “ the behaviour of the candidate during the 
occupation by the enemy ; this will show whether he has acquired the reactions 
and the way of thinking of the French people ”. The circular adds that in a family, 
good assimilation by the children may give grounds for granting French nationality 
to a parent who is not perfectly assimilated. 

To facilitate assimilation, and in order that those naturalised “ may at the 
earliest possible moment cease to feel different from other citizens ”, the circular 
provides for greater latitude in the regulations governing the gallicising of the 
names of naturalised persons.* 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


UnITED PROVINCES SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS ACT 


On 12 August the Governor-General of India gave his assent 
to an Act * regulating hours of work and certain other conditions 
of employment in shops and commercial establishments in the 
United Provinces. The Act, which is to apply in the first instance 
to certain selected urban centres in the province, prescribes a mini- 
mum age for the admission of children to employment in shops 
and commercial establishments and grants to shop workers an 8-hour 
day, extra pay for overtime work and annual holidays with pay. 


Hours of Work. 


The Act restricts the daily hours of work for adult workers, exclusive of intervals 
allowed for rest and for meals, to 8, and fixes the rate of pay for overtime work 
at twice the normal rate. The maximum permissible daily hours of work for 
children and young persons is fixed at 6, and no employee is to be required to work 
for more than 5 hours without an interval of at least half an hour for rest or meals. 


Holidays and Leave. 


As regards holidays with pay, in addition to a holiday of one whole day in each 
week, the Act requires every employer to close his shop or commercial establish- 





1 The article provides that no-one can be naturalised if he does not give proof of his assimi- 
lation, in particular by a sufficient knowledge, according to his circumstances, of the French 
language. See Ordinance No. 45, 2441 of 19 Oct. 1945, giving French Nationality Code, Art. 
69 (Journal officiel, 20 Oct. 1945, pp. 6700 et seq.). 

* Journal officiel, 27 Apr. 1947. 

* United Provinces Act No. XXII of 1947. 
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ment on all days notified in the Official Gazette as holidays for Government treasuries. 
Every employee of a shop or a commercial establishment is to be entitled to 15 
days’ ordinary leave with pay if he has been in continuous employment for a period 
of one year and to sickness leave with pay up to a maximum of 15 days after 
continuous employment for a period of 6 months. 


Wage Deductions and Notices of Discharge. 

Under the provisions of the Act, wages are payable only in cash and for periods 
not exceeding one month ; no employer may impose on his employee in any one 
wage period any fines the total amount of which exceeds an amount equal to two 
pice in the rupee of the wages payable to him in respect of that wage period. As 
regards adequate notice of discharge, the Act stipulates that no employer shall 
discharge any employee from his employment unless (a) a notice of at least one 
calendar month, or, where there is stipulation for a notice of longer period, a 
notice for that period, has been given to him or (b) the employer has paid to the 
employee in lieu of notice wages, for at least one calendar month or such longer 
pertod as may be stipulated, calculated at the rate payable on the date of the notice. 


Minimum Age. 

Under this head the Act provides that no employer shall employ a child in 
any shop or commercial establishment except as an apprentice, a child being 
defined as a person who has not completed his 14th year and an apprentice as a 
person aged not less than 12 years. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

Finally, the Act extends to every employee of a shop or commercial establish- 
ment the benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 ', and the rules made 
thereunder. ? 


FIJIAN LABOUR 


The following information on the labour conditions of Fijian 
workers has been taken from the annual reports for 1946 of the 
Commissioner of Labour of Fiji. 


Copra Industries. 

There is a shortage of labour in the copra industries. The reasons for this 
are the 12 months’ contract, the failure on the part of the planters to provide 
rations, and the high prices which are offered for almost all classes of local produce. 
The Government urges copra planters to settle families of Indians on their estates, 
and this has been done in some cases. Where planters have failed to attract an 
Indian family in this way it has usually been because they were unwilling to give 
secure tenure of land to the prospective workers. The Indian worker wants some 
assurance that he can make a permanent home in the new locality and that he 
will not be liable to eviction without notice and without compensation for improve- 
ments and any food crops he may have planted. Although the planters were 
anxious to recruit Indian families, few planters, if any, were prepared to give the 
prospective worker a formal lease, and much copra rotted on the ground in 1946 
in consequence. Nevertheless, the copra industry showed a steady increase in 
production, from 23,102 tons in 1945 to 28,639 tons in 1946. Competition for labour 
and the rising prices of copra have increased wages by about 20 per cent. 


The Sugar Industry. 

In the sugar industry, conditions of employment have improved. The agree- 
ments between the Colonial Sugar Refining Company and the Sugar Workers’ 
Union expired on 31 January 1946, and a new settlement was achieved by direct 





? Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1923, Ind. 1. 
® Government Gazette of the United Provinces, 20 Aug. 1947, pp. 31-34. 
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negotiation between the parties. The new agreement establishes a general basic 
wage increase of 4d. a day, increases the part of the crushing-season bonus incorpor- 
ated into the wage and increases the amount of the bonus itself, improves overtime 
rates and makes provision for a week’s paid holiday a year. The company also 
agreed to institute a superannuation scheme and to pay half the premium. 


Dock Work. 

The stevedoring labour force as a whole is reported to be contented, and no 
work stoppages have been reported. There has been a tendency for stevedore 
workers to leave their homes in the villages to settle in urban areas nearer the 
harbours, where the cost of living is much higher, and employers have been obliged, 
sooner or later, to make a substantial increase in wages to enable the workers 
to meet these high living costs. In order to discourage the movement from the 
villages, the Government has persuaded the employers to draw the bulk of this 
labour force from the villages. 


Gold Mining. 
The gold mining industry has now recovered from wartime shortage of labour. 
The total number employed in this industry at the end of 1946 was 1,641. 


Measures Adopted in 1946. 

Important amendments were made during 1946 to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Ordinance. The amendments implemented recommendations of the 1944 
and 1945 sessions of the International Labour Conference. The benefits of work- 
men’s compensation have been extended to all classes of workers, and new pro- 
visions added regarding occupational diseases, the payment of medical expenses 


and accidents occurring on ships. 
A Labour Advisory Board has been created to advise the Government in all 


questions dealing with labour. The Board is composed of the Commissioner of 
Labour as chairman, 2 employers’ representatives and 2 workers’ representatives. 


Registered Unions. 
During 1946 two more farmworkers’ unions and three more labour unions 
were registered : five labour unions and five farmworkers’ unions are now registered. 


Employment Contracts. 


Among the 15,000 or so workers employed throughout the territory, 186 written 
contracts were made, a reduction of 25 on the total of the previous years. 


Cost of Living in Fiji. 
The report also contains a table showing changes in the cost of living in Fiji 
since 19389. The index number has risen from 100 in 1939 to 189 in 1947. * 


SOCIAL INSURANCE [AND ASSISTANCE; 


DOMINICAN SOCIAL INSURANCE ACT 


An Act, No. 1376, concerning the introduction of compulsory 
and voluntary social insurance was promulgated in the Dominican 
Republic on 17 March 1947 and implemented by regulations adopted 
on 26 March 1947. The essential provisions of the scheme are given 
below. 





2 LEGISLATIVE CouNcIL, F131: Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour, Fiji, 1946 
(Suva, Government Printer, 1947). 
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Administration. 


Social insurance will be applied through the Dominican Social Insurance 
Fund, which is administered by a Governing Body, consisting of : the Secretary 
of Health’and Public Assistance, who acts as chairman ; the Assistant Secretary 
of Health and Public Assistance, who acts as vice-chairman ; the Assistant Secretary 
of Labour and National Economy, who has charge of matters referring to the 
Labour Department ; two representatives of the insured persons and two represent- 
atives of the employers, appointed by their respective associations ; a professor 
from the Faculty of Medicine of the University of San Domingo, appointed by 
the President of the Republic ; and a managing director, who acts as secretary. 
One of the temporary provisions of the regulations specifies that so long as there 
is no national association of insured persons, or if the Dominican Employers’ 
Federation fails to appoint its representatives, the President will make the respective 
appointments to the Governing Body. 

The chief functions of the Governing Body are: to organise, regulate and 
direct the technical and administrative departments, the medical services and 
the regional offices ; to collect and safeguard the contributions and other income 
of the Fund ; to take the necessary financial measures ; to appoint the requisite 
staff, on the nomination of the managing director ; to approve the budget ; to 
authorise the contracts that must be made by the Fund ; to acquaint itself with 
and pass judgment on the resolutions issued and the sanctions imposed by the 

ing director ; and, finally, to determine all questions that are submitted 
to it in accordance with the Act and its regulations. 

The managing director is appointed by the President and represents the 
institution legally ; he submits the budget for approval, appoints and dismisses 
the staff of the Fund and, in general, sees to the strict carrying out of the Act 
and its regulations. In the event of absence or hindrance, the managing director 
is replaced by a secretary-general, who is also appointed by the President of the 
Republic. 

The Governing Body is assisted by an advisory medical board of three doctors 
nominated by the President, the Faculty of Medicine and the Dominican Medical 
Association respectively. The following are among the functions of the medical 
board : to pass judgment on cases within its competence, to report on all types 
of construction, medical institutions and hospitals, to take part in planning the 
necessary equipment for sickness and invalidity insurance and to propose, in 
agreement with the competent fiscal authorities, programmes of preventive 
medicine and similar subjects. 

Details as to the duties of the Governing Body, of the managing director and 
of the secretary-general and the financial and technical provisions necessary for 
the carrying out of the Act are contained in internal regulations adopted by the 
Governing Body and approved by Presidential decree. 


Financial Arrangements. 


Insured persons are classified in seven wage categories which establish their 
average wage or weekly income as the basis for the computation and payment 
of contributions and benefits, as shown in the table below. 

In estimating the wage or salary of an insured person, the total amount credited 
to him by his employer as remuneration for his services is taken into account, 
whether it is in money, vouchers, certificates, etc., or in gratuities, bonuses or 
Shares that are computed together with his wage or are added to his previous 
wage, according to the method of payment. 

Where work is paid by the job, on a commission basis or in another variable 
form the weekly wage is computed on the basis of the wage obtained for the same 
period in the previous month ; where such information is lacking the employer 
estimates a probable wage, subject to acceptance by the worker. 

In the case of home workers the wage is calculated on the net amount paid 
by the employer on receipt of the work. The income of independent workers who 
are insured voluntarily is estimated in accordance with the evidence which they 
present and its verification. For the purpose of computing their actual wages 
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where workers receive part of their remuneration in kind, food is estimated to 
amount to 30 and lodging to 15 per cent. of their cash wages. 

The resources of the Insurance Fund consist of the contributions of the State, 
of the insured persons and of the employers, certain supplementary taxes, the 
interest on capital and reserves and the proceeds of the fines imposed for infractions 
of the labour law. The rates of the contributions are as follows : 


(a) Compulsory insurance : the State, 1.5 per cent. ; insured persons, 2.5 per cent. ; 
employers, 5 per cent. 


(b) Voluntary insurance: the State, 1.5 per cent. ; insured persons, 7.5 per cent. 


(c) Sickness insurance exclusively for cases of accident and for persons over 60 years 
of age: employers, 5 per cent. 


Sickness and invalidity benefits for independent workers in rural agricultural 
undertakings are financed by a special State contribution of not less than 2.5 per 
cent. of the average wage in category II, part of the supplementary taxes and the 
proceeds of fines. 

The employers are also charged with contributions on behalf of apprentices, 
of workers paid only in kind and of insured persons who do not receive more than 
6 pesos weekly. 

The contributions are computed and collected weekly, usually by a system 
of stamps. The regulations make special provisions for voluntarily insured persons, 
home workers and those who, in view of the nature of their work or local customs, 
serve various employers. In these cases the contributions are paid in cash to the 
Fund, or regional offices. 

The Act specifies that the reserves of the Fund must be invested in mortgages 
and bonds issued by the State, urban or rural lodgings for rent, the development 
of agricultural undertakings and of occupational training and rehabilitation 
centres, the construction and acquisition of hospitals, sanatoria, maternity centres 
and office premises for the institution, in an amount not exceeding 20 per cent. 
of the reserves, and in loans for the extension of State hospitals that agree to care 
for insured persons, provided such loans do not exceed 10 per cent. of the reserves. 
Every five years an actuarial review is to be made to determine the financial 
stability of the Fund. 

To meet the initial expenses of setting up the scheme the President has been 
authorised to grant a loan to the Fund of not more than 20,000 pesos, charged 
to the surplus or other public funds for 1947. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Scope. 


Without distinction as to sex, nationality, occupation or class of employer, 
all wage earners, salaried employees (with the exception of those who receive a 
salary of more than 30 pesos a week), home workers, domestic servants (after 
the Act has been in operation for three years those employed in private families 
are to be included), apprentices (even if they do not receive wages) and persons 
remunerated solely in kind, are covered by compulsory insurance. Independent 
workers in rural agricultural undertakings are compulsorily insured only against 
the risks of sickness and invalidity. The following are exempt from compulsory 
insurance : public employees covered by legislation on civil pensions or on military 
and police retirement schemes, save those employed in public utilities and those 
who by special legislation are permitted coverage in the insurance scheme ; minors 
under 14 years of age, with specified exceptions; persons over 60 years of age, 
provided that they have not requested an extension to the age of 65 years for the 
payment of the old-age pension ; the wife (husband) who is in the service of her 
(his) spouse ; children under 17 years of age who work for one of their parents. 
Persons in receipt of invalidity pensions in respect of an industrial accident or 
occupational disease are also exempt. In the last case the exception is absolute 
in so far as occupational diseases are concerned but applies to accidents only when 
the victim’s capacity for work is reduced by more than a third. Victims of industrial 
accidents who cease to be compulsorily insured but who continue to work for a 
wage or salary and persons over 60 years of age who, without extending their 
retirement age to 65, continue in the service of an employer are insured, or continue 
insurance, against sickness. 

The following may be insured voluntarily : persons who cease to be compul- 
sorily insured, with the exception of those exempt from coverage by reason of 
the age limit or on account of an industrial accident or occupational disease ; 
independent workers in trade and commerce, industry, agriculture, handicrafts 
and public utilities, provided that their earnings do not exceed 30 pesos a week 
and that they do not suffer from a chronic disease or injury which affects or may 
affect their capacity for work. These conditions do not apply to compulsorily 
insured persons who, having contributed for a year, are transferred to voluntary 
insurance within 90 days following the termination of compulsory insurance. 

The first part of the Act and the regulations define wage earner, salaried 
employee, home worker, etc., and the activities included in each of these categories. 


Benefits. 


Sickness. Sickness benefits include : (1) general and special medical care, 
surgical treatment (including dental care but not prosthesis), hospital care and 
pharmaceutical supplies ; (2) cash benefit equal to 50 per cent. of the average wage, 
payable from the sixth day of incapacity for work. Both types of benefit are limited 
in duration to 26 weeks. Medical benefit is granted irrespective of the number of 
contributions made, and cash benefit is paid provided that at least six weekly 
contributions have been paid in the nine months preceding the date of illness. 
Where an insured person who is hospitalised has neither spouse, nor legitimate 
or recognised illegitimate children under 17 years of age, nor ascendants aged 
over 60, who are dependent upon him, the cash benefit is suspended ; if he has 
such dependants, it is reduced to half. Compulsorily insured persons who are 
unemployed are entitled to sickness benefits for a period proportional to the-num- 
ber of contributions paid in the previous quarter as follows : for one month where 
they have six contributions to their credit, for two months where they have eight 
and for three months where they have ten. 

Sickness insurance also covers maternity care of the wife of a compulsorily 
insured man and medical care of the new-born child. 

Persons voluntarily insured are entitled to all sickness benefits, with the 
exception of obstetrical care for their wives. 

The regulations specify the conditions under which medical care must be 
given in institutions belonging to the Fund and those under which the Fund may 
make arrangements with other institutions for this purpose. Recurrences of the 
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same sickness are counted as one sickness within the period of 26 weeks for which 
benefit is granted ; if a new sickness occurs within 30 days of a previous one, it is 
considered as a recurrence of the latter. The medical services of the Fund also extend 
in urgent cases to industrial accidents and occupational diseases ; the employer 
or responsible insurance carrier meets the entire cost of the care provided. 

A funeral grant based on the wage or salary of the insured person is paid to 
his survivors ; it may not be less than 30 or more than 80 pesos. 


Maternity. Medical, hospital and pharmaceutical benefits are granted to insured 
women and the wives of compulsorily insured men. In addition, an insured 
woman is entitled to : (1) a cash benefit of 50 per cent. of her average wage or salary 
during the six weeks before and the six weeks after childbirth, provided that she 
abstains from paid work during that time ; (2) a nursing allowance for eight months, 
either in cash at the rate of 10 per cent. of her wage or salary, or in kind in the 
form of free milk, on condition that the new-born child is taken to a pediatric 
centre ; and (3) medical care of the new-born child for eight months. The cash 
benefit and nursing allowance are granted provided that the insured woman has 
paid at least 30 contributions in the ten months preceding the confinement, and 
maternity and pediatric care are given provided that she has paid at least 15 contri- 
butions in the same period. The wife of a compulsorily insured man is entitled to 
medical, hospital and pharmaceutical benefit, provided that her husband has paid 
at least 30 contributions in the ten months preceding the confinement. 

The regulations specify that pre-natal care is compulsory for all pregnant 
women covered by insurance. The pre- and post-natal maternity cash benefit is 
based on the average wage for the last four weeks for which contributions were 
paid preceding the date of the confinement ; the nursing allowance is computed 
in a similar fashion and must be used for the benefit of the child. Illnesses occurring 
at the same time as pregnancy are treated under sickness insurance. 


Invalidity, old age and death. An insured person who has to his credit 250 
weekly contributions and who, on the termination of 26 weeks of sickness benefit, 


suffers from a chronic sickness or injury of a non-occupational origin that reduces 
his capacity for work by two thirds is entitled to an invalidity pension. 

The old-age pension is payable to an insured person at the age of 60 provided 
he has at least 800 weekly contributions to his credit ; if the insured person enters 
insurance for the first time after the age of 45, the pensionable age is raised to 
65 years. 

Invalidity and old-age pensions consist of a basic sum equal to 40 per cent. of 
the average wage or salary plus a supplement of 2 per cent. for each 100 contri- 
butions beyond the first 250 ; these rates are increased by 5 per cent. in respect 
of a spouse, minor children under the age of 14 years, or ascendants over the age 
of 60 who are dependent on the insured person. The invalidity pension is computed 
on the basis of the average wage or salary during the preceding two years and the 
old-age pension on the average wage or salary during the preceding four years. 
The pensions are paid monthly. An invalidity or old-age pension, including the 
supplement, may not exceed 70 per cent. of the average wage or salary on which 
it is based. 

The invalidity pension is granted on a provisional basis and may be with- 
drawn if the insured person regains 40 per cent. of his earning capacity. The Act 
provides for co-ordination between sickness and invalidity insurance in order to 
extend the duration of medical care to prevent or reduce incapacity ; such an 
extension in the duration of benefit is made at the discretion of the medical services 
of the Fund. If the insured person refuses or discontinues the medical treatment 
ordered or undertakes remunerative work during this period, the payment of 
the pension is suspended ; if the risk is brought about intentionally by the person 
concerned or is the consequence of his misconduct or if the sickness or injury 
originated before he entered insurance, the insured person loses his right to 
invalidity pension. 

If the insured person becomes disabled before he has paid the prescribed 
number of contributions he is entitled to a reduced pension proportional to the 
number of contributions made. The same principle applies in the case of an old- 
age pension where the insured person has attained the age of 60 and has not 
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requested an extension to the age of 65 ; if the insured person had less than 400 
contributions, he is entitled to the amount of his own contributions with 5 per cent. 
interest compounded annually. 

The procedure and conditions for the granting of invalidity and old-age pensions 
are contained in the regulations. Such pensions are suspended during any period 
when the beneficiary resides abroad without the knowledge or authorisation of 
the Fund. 

In the event of the death of an actively insured person or of a pensioner, his 
spouse and children under the age of 17 years or, failing these, his ascendants over 
the age of 60 or disabled who are dependent on him are granted a lump sum equal 
to 83 per cent. of his last annual wages or salary ; the right to such a lump sum 
is subject to the payment of 20 contributions in the preceding year. If there are 
no survivors who are entitled to benefit, the amount of the lump sum death benefit 
is retained by the Fund. 


Application. 


The social insurance Act came into force on 29 March 1947 and the benefits 
provided will be granted six months after this date. During the six months of pre- 
paratory work the insured persons are exempt from contributions and the State 
will pay its contributions from the date when the necessary funds are appropriated. 

The initial registration of the employers and their workers was to be made 
by the former within the 60 days following the publication of the Act and, there- 
after, registration must be carried out within the six days following the setting up 
of the undertaking, the employment of new workers or changes in the staff. 

Disputes arising out of the application of the Act are to be settled by the 
managing director of the Fund, subject to appeal in the last instance to the Govern- 
ing Body, whose decisions are final.? 


SocrAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Work OF THE First SESSION OF THE 80TH CONGRESS 


Several measures dealing with social security were enacted by 
the new 80th Congress which ended its first session in July 1947. 
Included among these were the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1947, certain minor amendments, and a resolution for a special 
study of social security problems. Several Bills proposing major 
additions to or changes in the social security programme were 
introduced. 


Social Security Act Amendments of 1947. 


The Social Security Act Amendments of 1947 modify the long-run schedule 
of contribution rates for old-age and survivors’ insurance, extend the duration 
of the increase in Federal grants for State public assistance plans, and continue 
for two and a half years the authorisation of advances from the Central Fund to 
— unemployment insurance schemes if their reserves fall below a specified 
level. 2 

The sections of the new Act which amend the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act provide that contribution rates for the old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 





* Gaceta Oficial, Vol. LX VIII, No. 6603, 28 Mar. 1947. 
* Public Law No. 379 (80th Congress, ist Session). 
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gramme shall remain during 1948 and 1949 at their present level of 1 per cent. 
each for employees and employers and shall rise to 1% per cent. each during 
1950 and 1951 and to 2 per cent. each thereafter. Previously, the rates were 
scheduled to increase to 24% per cent. each in 1948 and to 3 per cent. each during 
the year thereafter. In addition to postponing an early increase in the existing 
contribution rates, the new statute thus provides for a reduction, amounting to 
one third, in the permanent or long-term rates of coritribution for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance adopted when the scheme was established in 1935. Recent 
actuarial reports have tended to show that the probable cost of the scheme as a 
percentage of taxable wages is significantly below earlier estimates. This reflects, 
in considerable measure, the facts that taxable wages which determine contributions 
have risen well above pre-war levels, and that the benefit provisions now in effect 
have not been changed since their enactment before the war. 

The new Act continues until 30 June 1950 the provisions of title V of the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 19461 which provided for more liberal Federal 
matching of State expenditures for public assistance. In the absence of amend- 
ments, the 1946 provisions would have expired at the end of 1947. Under these 
provisions, the Federal Government pays two thirds, rather than the normal 
one half, of the cost of payments (within prescribed maximum limits) to recipients 
of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children. 

Amendments to the Social Security Act in 1944 authorised the setting up of a 
special account in the Federal unemployment trust fund and appropriation to it 
of the excess of Federal unemployment taxes over Federal expenditures for 
the administration of unemployment insurance, including Federal grants to States 
for that purpose. State schemes were authorised to secure non-interest-bearing 
advances from this special account if the balances in their own accounts in the 
trust fund fell below amounts equivalent to one year’s contributions. This pro- 
vision was to expire on 30 June 1947,.but the new Act extends it to 31 December 
1949. 


Other Developments. 


Another Act passed earlier in the session added a minor amendment to the 
old-age assistance title of the Social Security Act. * The new Act extends to 1 July 
1949 the period during which States, in determining the need of old-age assistance 
recipients, may exempt from consideration income and resources received from 
agricultural labour or from the performance of nursing service. Previously, this 
provision, which was originally added in 19438, was to expire six months after the 
official termination of hostilities. 

A third Act passed during the first session of the 80th Congress involves minor 
amendment of the unemployment insurance scheme.* It permits voluntary 
contributions paid by employers to be used in the computation of reduced contribu- 
tion rates under experience-rating provisions of State unemployment insurance 
plans, if paid within 120 days after the beginning of the year for which such rates 
are effective. “ Voluntary contributions ” refer to the additional amounts which 
some States permit an employer to pay on his own initiative in order to qualify 
for a lower contribution rate under an experience-rating plan. 

Congress also passed a Bill (H.R. 3997) to exempt certain vendors of news- 
papers and magazines from the coverage of the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
and unemployment insurance schemes. This Bill, however, was vetoed by the 
President. 

The Senate passed a resolution (S. Res. 141) directing its Committee on Finance 
to make a full and complete study of old-age and survivors’ insurance and all 
other aspects of the existing social security programme, particularly in respect of 
coverage, benefits, and taxes related thereto. An Advisory Council to collaborate 
with the Committee, authorised by the resolution, was established in late September 
under the chairmanship of E. R. Stettinius, former Secretary of State ; it includes 
17 representatives of employers, labour, and the public. 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 150. 
* Public Law No. 131 (80th Congress, ist Session). 
* Public Law No. 226 (80th Congress, ist Session). 
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Several Bills dealing with major areas of social security were introduced during 
the first session of the 80th Congress and will be before it for consideration when 
it reconvenes for its second regular session in January 1948. Among these are Bills to 
provide for a national programme of retirement, survivors’, and extended disability 
insurance (S. 1679 and H.R. 4303); a national system of unemployment and 
temporary disability insurance (S. 1734 and H.R. 4390) ; a national health insurance 
and public health programme (S. 1320 and H.R. 3548) ; a national health agency 
(S. 545) ; and a more adequate maternal and child health programme (S. 1714). 


CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES IN NORWAY 


A national scheme of children’s allowances was established in 
Norway by an Act of 26 October 1946, the first payments falling due 
for the last quarter of 1946. 


A children’s allowance is payable, in respect of the second and following children 
under 16, to every person residing in Norway who has the care of such children. 
At least one of the parents of the child must be a Norwegian citizen, but an allow- 
ance may also be paid in respect of a child of foreign parentage, by virtue of a 
treaty of reciprocity. 

An allowance is payable also for the first or only child in certain cases, namely 
(a) where the parents are separated ; (b) where one or both of the parents are 
dead ; (c) where the parents are not husband and wife, provided that the child 
is cared for by one of them. 

As a rule, the recipient of the allowance is the mother. 

No allowance is payable if for more than three months the child is wholly 
maintained by the State, a commune or an insurance fund. 

The allowance is payable in addition to the children’s supplements attached 
to old-age pensions, sickness benefit and unemployment benefit. 


Rate of Allowance. 


The allowance is payable at the uniform rate of 180 kroner a year per eligible 
child. 

The allowance forms part of taxable income ; the tax exemption of income 
on account of family responsibilities is not altered by the introduction of the 
allowances. 


Administration. 

The scheme is administered by the Department of Social Affairs through the 
old-age pension committees which were set up in each commune by the Old-Age 
Pension Act of 1936. * 

The committees consist of five members, of whom two (the chairman and the 
vice-chairman) are appointed by the Department on the recommendation of the 
communal council, and the others are elected by that council. 

The duties of each committee are to receive, examine and decide upon claims 
for allowances from inhabitants of the commune. A claimant who is dissatisfied 
with a decision can appeal to the Department. 

The committee can withhold an allowance if it is not being properly utilised. 

The allowance is paid quarterly in arrear by the commune of residence. 


Financial Arrangements. 
Each commune is refunded by the State seven eighths of its expenditure on 
children’s allowances. 





* Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1936, Nor. 4. 
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In the case of beneficiaries who have not established residence in any particular 
commune, the State refunds its entire expenditure to the commune which pays 
the allowance. 

It is estimated that allowances are payable in respect of 480,000 children in 
230,000 families, the present population of Norway being 3,100,000. The total 
cost is estimated at 78,000,000 kroner a year. } 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


GOVERNMENT SURVEY OF CONDITIONS OF ABORIGINAL COMMUNITIES 


A Government Five-Year Scheme for the organisation and 
development of the Anthropological Survey of India was approved 
at a meeting, held at New Delhi on 15 and 19 January 1947, of 
the Standing Finance Committee of the Indian Central Legislature. 


The scheme, prepared by the Directors of the Anthropological and the Zoological 
Surveys of India, includes plans for the establishment of a Bureau of Anthropology. 
The function of the Bureau will be to study and disseminate information 
concerning the aboriginal and tribal communities of India, estimated to comprise 
some 25 million persons. 

It is considered that the impending changes in the social and administrative 
services in India will require expert guidance from a properly developed Anthropo- 
logical Survey Department if India is to absorb these aboriginal communities in 
a healthy manner into her general system. The conditions of life and the standard 
of living of these aboriginal people are at present much below the low standards 
of the rural population of India, and it is hoped that increased knowledge of the 
conditions of tribal and aboriginal people will tend to an improvement of these 
conditions. * 


ABORIGINALS OF BOMBAY 


A Committee appointed early in 1947 by the Maharashtra 
Provincial Congress Committee to enquire into disturbances of 
the peace in 1946 among the aboriginal communities of Bombay 
(mostly Warlis) has recommended in its report a number of social 
reforms, including agrarian reform and the abolition of forced labour. 


The Committee recommends that Government should take over lands from the 
present landlords and distribute them among the Warlis who are landless and that 
the Warlis who are now cultivating some of the lands of the landlords should be 
treated as permanent tenants not liable to eviction. Lands which originally belonged 
to the Warlis and were lost through indebtedness should be restored to the original 
proprietors by Government. The practice of exacting forced labour from tenants 
should be abolished by law and such exaction should be made a cognisable offence. 
Recovery either in cash or kind in excess of the rent fixed should also be treated 
as a cognisable offence. The fixing of a minimum living wage by Government 
is also recommended.® 





* Lov om barnetrygd, 24 Oct. 1946 ; communicated by the Norwegian Department 
of Social Affairs. 

* Indian Information (New Delhi), 15 Mar. 1947. 

* Times of India, 27 Mar. 1947. 
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ABOLITION OF ForcED LABOUR IN JODHPUR STATE 


The Government of the Indian State of Jodhpur has abolished 
the system of begar or forced labour. Wartime regulations * which 
required certain classes of villagers to perform forced labour and 
to make available their camels and bullock-carts for the use of the 
Jagirdars (nobles) have also been repealed. * 


WELFARE WoORK FOR SWEDISH SEAFARERS 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF TRIPARTITE COMMITTEE 


In January 1946 the Swedish Government set up a committee, 
consisting of representatives of the Government and of shipowners’ 
and seafarers’ organisations, to study the living and working con- 
ditions of seafarers. The committee submitted its report in April 
1947, recommending, inter alia, the creation of a Welfare Board 
and a Welfare Fund for the Merchant Marine. It will be remembered 
in this connection that in December 1946 the Norwegian Parliament 
set up a Welfare Council and Welfare Fund for seafarers in Norway. * 
A general outline of the Swedish committee’s report is given below. 


In its review of existing welfare facilities available to Swedish seafarers in port, 
the report points out that at present some seamen’s homes are closely associated 
with religious bodies, while others are of a secular nature. A few are connected 
with local public authorities. Seamen’s homes in European ports are owned and 
operated by the Association for Scandinavian Seamen’s Homes in Foreign Ports, 
the initial cost being borne equally between the three Scandinavian countries and 
operating costs being divided according to the number of seafarers using the 
facilities. 'The few seamen’s homes in the United States are purely voluntary 
undertakings operated by Swedish-American religious bodies. 


Proposed Welfare Board. 

The committee pays tribute to the excellent and unselfish work of the volun- 
tary organisations but, while expressing the view that the demand for welfare 
facilities in many places can be met without assistance from the Government 
or communities, considers that the public authorities should assume greater respon- 
sibility in this field. It recommends the creation of a Welfare Board for the Merchant 
Marine to co-ordinate welfare activities, lay down principles to be followed and 
give general guidance. This Board would include representatives of shipowners’ 
and seafarers’ organisations, of voluntary organisations and of the Board of Trade. 


Welfare Fund. 

The committee also recommends the creation of a Welfare Fund of eight million 
kronor from State appropriations for the building of new establishments and 
improvement of existing ones, both at home and abroad. 


Existing Seamen’s Homes. 

Seamen’s homes are at present in operation in 10 cities and towns, the largest 
being in Gothenburg and Stockholm, with 190 and 120 beds respectively. Four 
of these homes are completely modern and comfortable and the standard in general 
has been improved during the last year. All have reading rooms equipped with 
radio, party games, newspapers, etc. Special mention is made of the Seamen’s 
Institute in Stockholm, which has an auditorium equipped with film apparatus, 
workshops, gymnasium and numerous other facilities. 





* The Marwar Labour, Transport and Supplies Regulation, 1944. 
* Hindustan Times, 13 Mar. 1947. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 150. 
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Proposals for Seamen’s Hotels. 


The report recommends that seafarers’ hotels with accommodation for 50 or 
more persons should be established in the 4 largest shipping centres and that smaller 
hotels should be set up in 13 other towns. It is considered desirable that the 
hotels should be in pleasant surroundings. Once built, they should be financially 
self-supporting, but run in conjunction with other undertakings connected with 
seafarers, such as employment agencies and seafarers’ schools. A restaurant, if 
none is available in the neighbourhood, should be provided in each hotel. This 
should be an independent undertaking and open to the public. The report further 
recommends a departure from the traditional house rules imposing irksome 
restrictions upon the seafarers. 


International Co-operation. 

The Committee is of the opinion that there exist at present exceptional oppor- 
tunities for international co-operation in the field of welfare and also for the expan- 
sion of existing co-operation between the Scandinavian countries. It hopes that the 
I.L.O. will devote further consideration to this very important question. 


THE HOUSING SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


An estimate of the extent of the housing shortage in Brazil, 
together with proposals for overcoming it, have recently been placed 
before the Federal Legislature in a report prepared by the People’s 
Housing Foundation (Fundacao da Casa Popular). 


The report estimates that, on the basis of the 1940 census, there was a defi- 
ciency of about 185,000 to 200,000 small houses in twelve Brazilian capital cities. 
This deficiency has substantially increased since 1940, so that a building programme 
of 19,000 houses a year for 25 years is now required. 

The Foundation urges that the assistance of Federal, State and local authori- 
ties be enlisted, as well as that of private institutions. The cost of a comfortable 
worker’s house, including only strictly essential needs, amounts to 40,000 cruzeiros, 
which, with interest rates at 8 per cent., places it outside the reach of most workers. 

The suggestions put forward include tax exemption, the provision of free build- 
ing sites, credit facilities and Government subsidies.* 


CO-OPERATION 


EMPLOYER-WORKER RELATIONS IN SWEDISH CO-OPERATIVES 


Works Councits EsTABLISHED 


Works councils are now being established in consumer co-oper- 
ative undertakings in Sweden under an agreement concluded in 
May 1947 between the co-operative movement and the trade unions. 
The parties to this agreement are : for the co-operative movement, 
Kooperativa férbundet (“ K.F.”, the Swedish Co-operative Union 
and Wholesale Society), and for the employees, Landsorganisationen 





2 Vdljadrds Anordningar fér Sjéfolk i Hamn (Stockholm), 1947. 
* Information supplied by the I.L.0. Correspondent, Rio de Janeiro. 
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(“ L.0. ”, the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions), and Tjan- 
stemannens Centralorganisation (“ T.C.0. ”, the National Federation 
of Professional Workers’ Unions). This development follows earlier 
agreements reached by these parties to regularise employer-worker 
relations in the co- operative movement, namely a joint declaration 
of wage policy and a “ basic agreement ”, signed in June 1946, 
which provides machinery for the settlement of wage disputes. 
Notes on these agreements are given below. 


Wage Policy. 

Declaration. The declaration on wage policy states that “the consumer co-operative 
movement constitutes a collective form of enterprise which differs radically from 
private enterprise. Within the co-operative sphere, profit in the capitalistic sense 
cannot arise.” Moreover, the management of co-operative enterprises is democratic 
(one member, one vote) and membership itself is open to all. “ In these and other 
essential respects ”, the declaration continues, “ the consumer co-operative move- 
ment represents objectives which are in harmony with the fundamental views 
of the trade union movement as to the desirability of developing industrial demo- 
cracy throughout trade and industry. In the light of this conception, it must 
be in the interests of the trade union movement that the co-operative form of 
enterprise should not be prevented from developing in size and influence in com- 
petition on equal terms with other forms of enterprise. ” 

From these starting points the following general principles of trade union 
wage policy towards the consumer co-operative movement were formulated : 


1. The consumer co-operative undertakings shall-not be burdened with higher 
wage and other costs in respect of their employees than those borne by private 
capitalistic firms in the same trade. 


2. As it can be assumed that the co-operative enterprises will be managed 
at least as efficiently as other enterprises, the co-operative movement shall not 
pay lower wages or apply inferior working conditions in other —— than other 
efficiently-managed businesses in the same trade. 


8. The consumer co-operative enterprises, in the capacity of model employers 
—given parity between them and private undertakings in respect of cost burdens 
as stated in the above two points—should strive, in consultation with the trade 
union organisations, to create security in employment and good working conditions 
for their employees. 


Basic agreement. The “ basic agreement” is intended as an instrument for 
putting this policy into effect, by the creation of machinery for wage bargaining 
between the consumer co-operatives and the trade unions. Co-operative and 
trade union organisations, once having endorsed the agreement, must initially 
allow any dispute between them to be the subject of negotiations at the workplace 
concerned, and then, if necessary, between the central office of the union concerned 
and the Labour Bureau of the co-operative movement. 


New collective agreements. If these means are insufficient to effect a settlement 
when the two sides are bargaining for a new collective agreement, the matter 
must be reported without delay to the Joint Co-operative-Trade Union Conciliation 
Committee, consisting of two members, one appointed by K.F. and the other 
by the trade union federation. The Committee must immediately summon the 
two sides to a meeting with a view to resolving the conflict of interests. If the 
Committee cannot agree, or if the proposals submitted by the Committee are 
not approved by the parties concerned, the Committee must refer the question 
to the Joint Co-operative-Trade Union Central Tribunal for observations. This 
Tribunal consists of 4 members, 2 appointed by K.F. and 2 by L.O., with an 
independent chairman jointly elected by the two bodies. 

On receiving the observations of the Tribunal, the Conciliation Committee 
must summon a fresh meeting of the parties and again endeavour to secure a 
settlement of the dispute. If a solution cannot thus be reached, the Central Tribunal 
shall, at the request of both parties, serve as an arbitration court to settle the 
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dispute. In the meantime, neither side to a dispute may resort to unilateral action 
in the form of a strike or lockout until the observations of the Central Tribunal 
have been issued and discussed by the two sides in conjunction with the Conciliation 
Committee. 


Existing collective agreements. Disagreements over the interpretation or appli- 
cation of existing collective agreements may, if both sides desire, be submitted 
for judgment to the Central Tribunal, as well as disputes which otherwise would 
have to be submitted to the State Labour Court or the State Conciliators. (This 
provision arises from the fact that under Swedish law, broadly speaking, collective 
agreements become legally binding on the signatories for the term of their duration ; 
and that disputes as to their interpretation and application during this term 
must, in the last resort, be submitted to the State Labour Court for a binding 
verdict.) + 


Works Councils. * 

While the “ basic agreement ” regulated the economic relations between the 
co-operatives and their employees, the new agreements on works councils may be 
said to regulate their social relationships. One of the agreements, between K.F. 
and L.O., refers to the retail societies ; the other, between K.F., L.O. and T.C.O., 
refers to K.F.’s own industrial enterprises. All the signatories undertake to en- 
deavour to secure acceptance of the agreements between their respective affiliates 
(i.e., the retail societies on the one hand and the trade unions on the other). 

Works councils may be formed in co-operative societies or K.F. factories 
where at least one half of the personnel belongs to unions which have adopted 
the agreements, and where, as a rule, at least 25 persons are employed. In smaller 
establishments, the workers may appoint shop stewards to represent them for 
discussions with the management on questions otherwise coming within the com- 
petence of the works councils. 

The works councils are bodies for information and consultation, and have no 
administrative authority. Wage bargaining is also excluded from their sphere of 
competence, as this matter is dealt with through other machinery. The main 
duties of the councils are: to encourage good relations between the employers 
(i.e., the co-operatives) and their personnel in order to achieve the best possible 
results in the operation of the enterprise ; to give the personnel insight into the 
economic and technical conditions of the enterprise ; to promote security of employ- 
ment, and safe and hygienic working conditions; to promote apprenticeship 
training within the enterprise ; and in general to further good production and 
working conditions. 

Workers have the right to submit suggestions for new operating methods for 
consideration by the councils ; the workers’ representatives on the councils also 
have the right to make suggestions to the employer on economic matters. 

The councils are to be made up of members appointed by the managements 
of co-operatives or co-operative establishments, by the workers and—where an 
appropriate agreement exists—by the salaried employees. Joint councils may be 
formed in localities where several works councils exist. These joint councils are to 
consist of 4 to 8 members, with equal representation of the employers and 
employed. * 


CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITIES IN THE CAMEROONS 


CoFFEE PLANTING SOCIETIES 


The French National Economic Intelligence Centre has just 
published information on the Native coffee planters’ co-operative 
societies in the Cameroons. 





1 Kooperatéren (Stockholm), 1946, Nos. 14-15, pp. 361 et seq. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 425, for a note on the agree- 
ments concluded concerning the establishment of works councils (referred to as “ company 
councils ”) in Sweden. 

* Cf. Vi (Stockholm), 1947, Nos. 29-30. 
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Following an amalgamation in 1941, there are now only three such co-operatives, 
but they total over 2,000 members, representing in 1944 about 15 per cent. of 
all coffee produced in the Territory and 50 per cent. of the production of Arabica 


coffee. 
These societies have greatly contributed to the increase in output and improve- 


ment of the product. On the one hand the establishment or restocking of plantations 
has been facilitated by the foundation of plant nurseries, and the production of 
millions of plants has enabled the area under coffee to be extended. On the other 
hand co-operative organisation has enabled large-scale methods to be applied and 
highly productive material to be employed; the maintenance of plantations, 
pruning and anti-pest treatments are now carried on by specially trained squads. 

However, it is particularly with regard to the important processes for the 
treatment of green coffee that the co-operatives have obtained conclusive results. 
They have two washing and sorting factories and the very exact processes for 
checking, sorting, standardisation and treatment applied there have enabled the 
societies to place on the market a coffee of the very highest quality which is graded 
well above the average. 

One of these co-operatives merely treats and prepares the coffee, its members 
undertaking the marketing themselves. The others also perform the marketing. 

According to the information at present available, it would appear that until 
recently Government officials have played an important part in this co-operative 
experiment, but that—the experiment having succeeded—the management of 
the societies is being gradually entrusted to the Natives themselves, who are now 
considered capable of continuing the work thus started. * 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


WoRLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL 


A meeting of the General Council of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions was held in Prague on 9 to 14 June 1947 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Deakin (United Kingdom), who, at 
the meeting of the Executive Committee held immediately before 
the General Council on 6 to 7 June, had been unanimously elected 
President of the W.F.T.U. It was the first meeting of the General 
Council since the founding of the W.F.T.U. in October 1945.2 As 
all the national trade union centres from 65 countries (with an 
aggregate membership of over 70 millions) were entitled to at 
least one representative on the General Council, the 163-page printed 
report before the delegates prepared by the General Secretary, 
Mr. Louis Saillant, was the first balance sheet of W.F.T.U. activities 
to be presented to a world-wide trade union audience which included 
representatives from the new trade union movements of North and 
South Korea and Indonesia. 


Relations with the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies. 


The General Secretary addressed the General Council and, recalling the latest 
developments in the relations of the W.F.T.U. with the United Nations and the 





* Evolution hebdomadaire de la situation économique No. 129, (Paris), 1947. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 552. 
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specialised agencies, said that some results had been achieved, but the W.F.T.U. 
had as yet not been able to secure the measure of representation in the United 
Nations to which it felt entitled by virtue of its representative character. 

The General Council laid down the line of future policy as regards relations 
with the United Nations and the specialised agencies, and instructed the Executive 
Bureau to study the conditions for the establishment of official relationships with 
the International Labour Organisation. The General Council also suggested that 
for the session of the Executive Bureau of the W.F.T.U. at which the question of 
the relationship to be established with the I.L.O. will be discussed, an invitation 
should be extended to the I.L.O. to send representatives. 

During the discussion the General Secretary said that the great majority of the 
national trade union federations affiliated to the W.F.T.U. participated in the work 
of the I.L.0., and added that even if some members of the General Council had 
certain reservations and personal opinions with regard to the I.L.O., they could 
not contest the efficacity and rapidity of its decisions and the quality of the inform- 
ation and documentation on social problems supplied by it during the past twenty- 
five years. 

The text of the resolution adopted by the General Council entitled “ Relations 
with the United Nations and the Specialised Intergovernmental Agencies ” is 
given below in full: 


The General Council has considered and discussed the report of the General 
Secretary on the relations of the W.F.T.U. with the United Nations and the 
Specialised Intergovernmental Agencies. 

It approves this report. 

It is apparent from this report that certain Governments continue to oppose 
granting the W.F.T.U. the opportunity for effective participation in the work 
of the United Nations. These Governments have only grudgingly agreed to 
accord the W.F.T.U. those limited rights of representation which it has so 
far been able to obtain. At every stage, they have stubbornly continued their 
efforts to prevent it from being accorded the place within the United Nations 
to which it is entitled by virtue of its representative character as the only 
world labour organisation. 

The General Council takes this occasion to renew its protest against the 
position taken by these Governments and again to demand that it be granted 
a position within the United Nations and its agencies which will permit it to 
make its full contribution to the vital work of that organisation in building 
a stable peace. 

The General Council : 

1. Commends the Executive Bureau and the General Secretary for their 
work in presenting to the General Assembly and the Social and Economic 
Council the request of the W.F.T.U. for adequate representation in the United 
Nations, and instructs them to continue their efforts in this direction. 


2. Expresses its gratitude to those Governments which, understanding 
the importance of securing the full and active participation of the W.F.T.U. 
in the United Nations, have supported its request for representation. 


8. Approves the Draft Resolution on Guarantees for the Exercise and 
Development of Trade Union Rights submitted by the General Secretary to 
the Economic and Social Council ! ; regrets the action of that body in referring 
this resolution, without having previously examined it, to the International 
Labour Organisation, and demands that upon receiving the opinion of the 
I.L.O. at its next session, the Council itself proceed to examine thoroughly the 
W.F.T.U. proposal. 


4. Instructs the Executive Bureau to place before the next session of the 
General Assembly the question of amending the rules of the Economic and Social 
Council so as to guarantee to the W.F.T.U. the full right to speak at plenary 
sessions of the Council on all questions placed upon the agenda at the request 
of the W.F.T.U. 





2 Cf. International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, 1947, Report VII: Freedom of 
Association and Industrial Relations (1.L.0., Geneva, 1947), Appendix A. 
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5. Authorises the Executive Bureau, at such times as it deems appropriate, 
to request the Economic and Social Council to place the following questions, 
among others, upon its agenda : 

(a) Equal pay for equal work for men and women. 

(b) Abolition of all national and racial discrimination. 

(c) The problem of living standards. 

(d) Full employment and the fight against unemployment. 

(e) Treatment of immigrant workers on the basis of full equality with 

indigenous workers. 

(f{) The undertaking of all effective measures for the abolition of trusts 

and monopolies. 


6. Insists that the foregoing questions be previously considered by the 
Council before being referred to committees. 


7. Declares that the workers of the world look to the Social and Economic 
Council to take practical measures for the protection and improvement of 
their economic interests and trade union rights and that the effective parti- 
cipation of the W.F.T.U. will improve this phase of the Council’s work and 
help to overcome the academic aspect which would inevitably characterise 
it if it should persist in its present orientation. 

The General Council decides to take into consideration the proposal to 
study the conditions for the establishment of official relations between the 
W.F.T.U. and the I.L.O. 

The Executive Bureau is charged with studying this matter. 

The General Council suggests that, during the session of the Executive 
Bureau which will deal with this matter, the I.L.O. be invited to send official 
representatives in order to make the projected decision more effective. 


International Trade Secretariats. 


The General Council endorsed the general regulations which are to provide 
the basis for the proposed integration of the various international trade secre- 
tariats into trade departments of the W.F.T.U. Further negotiations are now 
possible between the W.F.T.U. Executive Bureau and the Negotiating Committee 
of the International Trade Secretariats set up at the close of the joint W.F.T.U.- 
LT.S. Conference in December 1946.* 


German Trade Unions. 


German trade unionists were present to hear the W.F.T.U. General Council 
discuss their future place in the international ‘trade union movement. Although 
the General Council agreed in principle that the German trade unions should 
be allowed to affiliate, they laid it down that the German unions—6,800,000 strong 
at the end of 1946—must first establish a centre covering the whole of the country 
and convene a conference on a representative democratic basis. Meanwhile, the 
W.F.T.U. would set up a liaison office in Germany to assist the unions in their 
denazification activities and in their task of building a democratic structure. 
Reports from this liaison office would guide the W.F.T.U. in making a decision 
as to the date on which the German movement might take its place in the W.F.T.U. 


The Far East. 


The state of trade union affairs in the Far East prompted the General Council 
to decide also to consider establishing an office in that part of the world. Reports 
of the delegation to Japan and Korea were before the meeting. Korean delegates 
were present, but Japanese representatives, although invited, had not been able 
to reach Prague. The W.F.T.U. General Secretary was instructed to represent 
to the Chinese Government the strong concern of the General Council at the inter- 
ference of that Government in the affairs of the Chinese trade unions and to urge 
that such interference should cease and fundamental trade union rights be restored. 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 315. 
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Africa. 

The Conference of Trade Unions of the African Continent called by the W.F.T.U. 
was held at Dakar from 10 to 13 April 1947.1 

After hearing the report to the Conference, when information was collected 
from African trade union representatives on working and social conditions in their 
various territories, the General Council outlined a plan of the W.F.T.U. for imme- 
diate action, which included the following points : 

(1) With regard to trade union rights throughout the territories of the African 
continent, it was decided that the W.F.T.U. should continue its efforts with the 
United Nations in order to secure the implementation of the resolution submitted 
to the Economic and Social Council.” 


(2) The General Council demanded that the social principles of Article 1 of 
the United Nations Charter should be implemented in the African continent by 
the application of a new and democratic social policy. It also demanded that the 
social insurance schemes of metropolitan countries should be applied in the depen- 
dent territories of those countries.* 

(3) A raising of the standard of living was called for by such measures as the 
application of the principle of equal pay for equal work ; free and compulsory 
education ; the development of health institutions ; and better housing. 


Greece. 

Concern was expressed at the trend of affairs in Greece. The General Council 
reaffirmed by resolution its desire for the existence of free and democratic trade 
unions and called upon the Greek Government to create conditions which would 
enable trade unions to function and a Greek trade union congress to be convened. 
In particular, the W.F.T.U. resolved to lodge a protest with the Greek Govern- 
ment at the continued arrest of trade unionists and the failure to honour the 
understanding set out in the Braine-Tsaldaris agreement providing for the release 


of imprisoned trade unionists. At the same time, the trade union organisations 
of Greece were urged to make their own contribution to their cause by achieving 


a measure of organisational unity. 


Spain. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions will call upon all affiliated national 
trade union centres to subscribe to a solidarity fund to be used exclusively for aid 
to the resistance movement inside Spain. Moreover, the Security Council of the 
United Nations will be urged to apply, without further delay, the resolution 
of the General Assembly of December 1946, outlawing the Franco régime. The 
national trade union centres are encouraged to do all within their power to persuade 
their Governments to support this proposal. 


Palestine. 

Prompt action to secure a settlement of the problem of Palestine was urged upon 
the General Assembly of the United Nations and an appeal was made to Jewish 
and Arab workers who are members of trade union organisations associated with 
the W.F.T.U. to find, through those organisations, a basis for mutual under- 
standing. 


Tasks of the Future. 

Reports on W.F.T.U. delegations to investigate the trade union situation in 
Trieste, Tunisia and Iran were adopted by the General Council. 

In a special resolution on the report of activities, the General Council empha- 
sised the necessity of improving and intensifying W.F.T.U. efforts on behalf of 
the workers of all lands and particularly of workers in colonial, semi-colonial and 
dependent territories. 





1 Cf. below, p. 362. 

* Cf. International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, 1947, Report VII: Freedom of 
Association and Industrial Relations (1.L.0., Geneva, 1947). 

* The United Kingdom representatives withheld their support from this demand, as 
they judged that its fulfilment was impracticable. 
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Appeal by the General Council. 


At the closing session of the General Council, the W.F.T.U. instructed the 
General Secretary to issue an appeal to the workers of the world. This appeal 
stated in part that the roots of fascism and its ideology still persisted and that 
the offensive led by the forces of reaction might lead to further impoverishment 
of the working classes. It urged unceasing efforts on behalf of the world’s workers 
further to unite and to organise themselves into active trade unions in order to 
support to the full the programme set out by the W.F.T.U. 


Neat Congress. 


The General Council decided that the next congress of the W.F.T.U. will be 
held in Brussels in September and October 1948." 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


ACTIVITIES OF WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Below is a summary of the activities of the workers’ organisations 
of Latin America from October 1946. The general lines of policy 
established by the Central Committee of the C.T.A.L. at its meeting 
in December 1946 is followed by a summary of the economic 
programmes and claims drawn up by a number of national federations 
of workers. Notes on the economic programmes of some of the more 
important national industrial federations of Latin America will appear 
in a later issue of the Review.? 


Central Committee of the C.T.A.L. 


A Conference of the Central Committee of the Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (C.T.A.L.) was held in the first half of December 1946 in the city of 
San José, Costa Rica, presided over by Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano. In 
addition to members of the Committee, representatives of the following workers’ 
organisations were present : the Confederation of Mexican Workers, Confederation 
of Cuban Workers, Confederation of Colombian Workers, Confederation of Costa 
Rican Workers, Confederation of Guatemalan Workers, Confederation of Nicara- 
guan Workers, Federation of Trade Unions of Panama, Federation of Petroleum 
Workers of Venezuela, Federation of Trade Unions of the Federal District and 
State of Miranda (Venezuela), the Mine and Metal Workers’ Union of Mexico and 
several trade unions of the Republic of El Salvador. Mr. O. H. Knight, President 
of the International Oil Workers’ Union, attended as fraternal delegate from the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations of the United States. 

The conference received messages of solidarity from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions and a number of national workers’ organisations in Europe, such as 
the French General Confederation of Labour. Messages of greeting were also 
received from Presidents Teodoro Picado of Costa Rica, Miguel Aleman of Mexico 
and Gabriel Gonzalez Videla of Chile. 

The President of Mexico expressed his “ warmest wishes for complete workers’ 
unity throughout the continent ”, and the President of Chile declared in his message 
that it was the source of great satisfaction to him that he owed his election as 
President in large part to the sacrifices and efforts of the workers’ organisations 
of his country. He also declared, “if we are to have in Latin America a real 
stronghold of democracy, it is essential that there should be strong and responsible 
workers’ organisations ”. 

The President of Costa Rica spoke at the inaugural session to welcome the 
delegates of the C.T.A.L. President Picado declared that the future of the world 





* Information Bulletin of the W.F.T.U., Nos. 13-14, July 1947; cf. Labour (official organ 
of the British Trades Union Congress), July 1947. 

* For an account of the activities of the Latin American workers’ organisations during 
my half of 1946, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, 
P. ° 
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depended on the manual and intellectual workers, and that the trade unions 
of Costa Rica were important factors in the solution of the economic problems 
of the country and in the security of the democratic régime. 

Mr. Lombardo Toledano presented a report to the conference in which he 
described the policy of the C.T.A.L. during the war, the changes which were 
occurring throughout the world in consequence of the war, the post-war programme 
of the C.T.A.L., and the role of the C.T.A.L. as a representative organisation 
of the Latin American workers’ movement. The report was approved in toto by the 
Central Committee of the C.T.A.L. The Central Committee adopted a series of 
resolutions, which are summarised below. 


Programme of the C.T.A.L. During the war against nazism and fascism, profound 
changes occurred in all countries in consequence of the general crisis of the 
capitalist system ; changes which took different forms in the different countries 
and regions of the world. In view of the special historical background of the Latin 
American countries, the policy advocated by the C.T.A.L. for the post-war period 
is to strengthen the unity of the workers, the people, the nations and the Latin 
American continent in order to pursue the establishment and extension of demo- 
cratic liberties, the abolition of feudal conditions in these countries, the develop- 
ment of up-to-date agriculture and industry based on private capitalist property, 
the independence of the Latin American countries and the consolidation of world 
peace. The C.T.A.L. will fight against the international monopolies which are 
attempting to perpetuate their exploitation of the natural resources, markets 
and manpower of the Latin American countries and are threatening the sovereignty 
of these countries. The C.T.A.L. is genuinely representative of the Latin American 
situation, and its programme and tactics, though giving due attention to the needs 
and problems of the international workers’ movement, is basically in line with the 
special situation of Latin America. The C.T.A.L. reaffirms its independence of 
any Government, political party or church and embraces all Latin American 
workers without distinction as to race, sex, political affiliation or religious belief. 


Unity of the Latin American workers’ movement. The C.T.A.L. finds itself 
facing a separatist campaign aimed at reducing its influence among the workers 
and peoples of Latin America and at distracting its attention from implementing 
its programme for the emancipation of the Latin American peoples. The Central 
Committee welcomes and accepts Mr. Lombardo Toledano’s plan of taking the 
offensive in the Latin American workers’ determination to repel the attacks 
of its enemies both at home and abroad and reaffirms the entire confidence of the 
organisation in Mr. Lombardo Toledano as president of the C.T.A.L. 


Plan for the defence of the American Continent. Since the problem of war and 
peace is one that concerns every country in the world and especially those which 
are represented on the Security Council of the United Nations, the C.T.A.L. 
feels that it is its duty to point out to the Latin American Governments that 
any regional pact with the object of preparation for war which has not been 
previously approved by the Council would be a violation of the principles of the 
United Nations and might well lead to the breaking of relations between the great 
powers, on which, ultimately, peace or war depends. 


International economic relations. With regard to the United Nations’ conference 
for drawing up a plan for the future development of international trade and 
employment, the C.T.A.L. rejects any proposal which might hinder the industrial 
evolution of the countries of Latin America ; and demands that the Governments 
of Latin America should appoint among their delegates to this conference repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions in their countries. 


Affiliation of branches of the C.T.A.L. to the W.F.T.U. The Secretariat of the 
C.T.A.L. is authorised to establish a special fund for the payment of contributions 
of the national trade union federations to the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


Department for Industrial Relations. The Secretariat of the C.T.A.L. is instructed 
to set up a Department for Industrial Relations to cover the more important 
lines of activity in all the Latin American countries, such as agriculture, indigenous 
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ples, mining, petroleum, railways, etc. The Department will have only technical 
functions and will carry out its duties under the direction of the Secretariat. 


Meetings of the International Labour Organisation. At meetings of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, Latin American workers’ delegates and their advisers 
from trade union bodies affiliated to the C.T.A.L. are in all cases to act by common 

ment and to support the programme of the C.T.A.L. and the policy laid down 
by the Secretariat. C.T.A.L. delegates shall preferably give their support to 
delegates of workers’ organisations affiliated to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 


The workers’ movement in the United States. The Central Committee notes 
with satisfaction the declaration of the C,I.0. that the present cordial relations 
between that organisation and the C.T.A.L. should be further strengthened by 
means of meetings of representatives of trade unions in the same branch of industry 
affiliated to the C.T.A.L. and to the C.I.O. in order to promote better knowledge 
of each other’s problems and defence of the workers’ interests. In many cases wor- 
kers from both organisations are employed in the same undertaking. 


Spain. The Central Committee reaffirmed the unshakable determination of 
the C.T.A.L. to continue its struggle for the restoration of the Spanish Republic. 
It was agreed to make further representations to the United Nations to demand 
an immediate decision on the Franco régime and to ask those Governments of Latin 
America which still maintain relations with that régime to break off relations. 


Palestine. The Central Committee reaffirmed the C.T.A.L.’s intention of 
supporting the cause of a Jewish home in Palestine in accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the World Trade Union Conference in London in February 1945. 


Argentina. The Central Committee decided to send a message to the workers of 
Argentina calling upon them to restore trade union unity in that country and to 


set up a representative and independent workers’ organisation of workers of every 
ideology and political belief according to the principles of trade union democracy. 


Bolivia. The Central Committee agreed to send a delegation to Bolivia to assist 
in the setting up of a trade union central body, in co-operation with the existing 
Bolivian Confederation of Trade Unions, which is affiliated to the C.T.A.L. 


Brazil. The Central Committee passed a vote of congratulation to the workers 
of Brazil on the setting up of the Confederation of Brazilian Workers and regretting 
that its delegates had not been able to attend in Costa Rica. 


Central America. The Central Committee requested the Secretariat to hold 
a conference of Central American workers in the near future to study the economic, 
social and trade union problems of the region. 


El Salvador. The Central Committee agreed to send a message of solidarity 
to the workers of Salvador in their efforts to defend their trade union rights, and 
to make representation to the President of that country to demand the restoration 
of full freedom of association and activity to the workers. 


Guatemala. The Central Committee expressed its support for the efforts of the 
workers of Guatemala to win freedom of association for the agricultural workers 
of that country. 


_ Honduras. The Central Committee condemned the persecution of trade unions 
in Honduras, and denounced the part played by foreign monopolies in maintaining 
the situation there. 


Nicaragua. The Central Committee noted with satisfaction the establishment 
of the Confederation of Nicaraguan Workers and expressed their solidarity with it. 


Banana and coffee industries. Since these are two of the most important 
branches of production in Central America, the Central Committee agreed to hold 
meetings of workers in these branches in order to co-ordinate their campaigns for 
improved conditions. 
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Panama. The Central Committee denounced the racial discrimination against 
Latin American workers in the Panama Canal Zone and requested all national 
trade union bodies affiliated to the C.T.A.L. to give material support to the 
Federation of Trade Unions of Panama. 


Dominican Republic. The Central Committee expressed its satisfaction at the 
establishment of the Confederation of Dominican Workers with the help of 
the representatives of the C.T.A.L., the Confederation of Cuban Workers and the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers. 


Venezuela. The Central Committee noted with satisfaction the reports of the 
Venezuelan delegation on plans for setting up the Confederation of Venezuelan 


Workers. e 


Neat Congress of the C.T.A.L. The Central Committee decided that the Third 
General Congress of the Confederation of Latin American Workers should meet 
in Santiago de Chile at the end of November or beginning of December 1947. 


Confederation of Chilean Workers. 


Third National Congress. The Third National Congress of the Confederation 
of Chilean Workers (Araya section) ' was held during the second half of December 
1946 and gave special attention to the problems of increasing national production 
and establishing basic wages adjusted to the cost of living. 

The Congress declared that in order to increase production the national 
resources should be planned with a view to increasing the industrialisation of the 
country. At the same time the Congress stressed the need for abolishing by means 
of agrarian reform the semifeudal conditions which still existed in agriculture.? 

The economic planning of the country should be carried out by the National 
Economic Council set up last December by the Chilean Government, which includes 
a representative of the Secretariat of the Confederation of Chilean Workers 
and three additional members of its Executive Committee as representatives of 
agricultural, mining and industrial workers. Efforts should be made to expand 
foreign trade and the national merchant navy, and the tax system should be reformed 
with a view to abolishing indirect taxes and increasing direct taxes. The Congress 
also demanded that capital investment should be guided into productive channels 
by means of tax reform. In the same connection, the Congress recommended the 
early establishment of a State Bank in order to transform credit into a social 
function in the economic development of the country. The Bank should establish 
differential rates of interest designed to attract investors into loans for the indus- 
trialisation of the country. 

The Congress demanded direct intervention by the State in the following 
fields : (a) reducing the number of concessions to foreign undertakings ; (b) reform 
of the Mining Code to oblige undertakings which own mining holdings to work 
them or to restore them to the nation ; (c) a rational organisation of small mines 
with technical and financial assistance from the Mining Credit Fund and other quasi- 
fiscal institutions in order to develop the market for mining products; (d) 
nationalisation of the coal mines; (e) integral development of the iron, steel 
and metal industry, including finished products. 

The Congress declared that the country’s manufacturing industry was insuffi- 
cient to supply national needs, since its plant and equipment were inadequate. 
In several branches of industry there were too many small workshops of an unecono- 
mic type and the effect of this was seen in poor quality and high production costs 
and the consequent low wages paid to workers. Systematic technical direction 
by the State was necessary to direct capital now in uneconomic enterprises to 
profitable industries and to develop the productive capacity of the latter by 
direct loan facilities from fiscal and quasi-fiscal institutions. 





* The Confederation of Chilean Workers is at present divided into two sections, one led by 
Mr. Bernado Araya and the other by Mr. Bernardo Ibanez. Both sections use the name of 
the Confederation. 

* A later issue of the Review will contain a survey of the economic claims of agricultural 
workers in a number of Latin American countries. 
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Third National Conference of Industry and Agriculture. Also during the second 
half of December 1946 was held the Third National Conference of Industry and 
Agriculture sponsored by the Ibanez section of the Confederation of Chilean 
Workers. 

The Conference declared that the country was hampered in its economic develop- 
ment by monopolist control of its basic resources by great capitalist enter- 
prises and by the semi-feudal backward state of its agriculture. The only 
way to ensure stable living conditions for the workers lay in planning 
the whole economy on the basis of nationalisation and socialisation of great 
imperialist enterprises, the socialisation of credit, the creation of a State monopoly 
for foreign trade and the abolition of semi-feudal conditions on the land. 

The Conference also declared that the workers must establish workers’ control 
of production at once as a condition of economic planning on a social basis. 
Planning under the control of the working class should be effected by the National 
Economic Council, working for the following objectives : (a) elimination of the 
single-commodity basis of the national economy, which is now dependent on 
copper and nitrate ; (b) a balanced expansion of heavy industry, especially steel 
and steel products. 


Bolivian Confederation of Trade Unions. 


Third National Congress. The Third National Congress of the Bolivian Con- 
federation of Trade Unions was held in February 1947. 

The Congress demanded, among other things : (a) the abolition of monopo- 
lies ; the backward economic and social state of the country and the obstruction 
of its industrial development were declared to be due to the activities of interna- 
tional cartels ; (b) the introduction of a tax on unproductive capital as a means 
of forcing its owners to invest it in industry ; (c) the establishment of a People’s 
Credit Bank for long-term loans, to free small industrialists from exploitation by 
money-lenders ; (d) the control of foreign exchange to avoid the flight of capital 
and compel persons and firms granted exchange facilities to give an account of 
their investments, thus leaving no loop-holes for breaking existing regulations ; 
(e) workers’ sharing in the profits of undertakings ; (f) the establishment of a 
National Industrial Bank ; (g) national economic planning to solve the most 
urgent problems of the country ; (h) State requisition of a percentage of all 
output of ores and other raw materials, for the purposes of industrialising the 
country ; (i) the training of workers in mining administration, with a view to a 
gradual nationalisation of the mines. 


Confederation of Mexican Workers. 


Fourth National Congress. The Fourth National Congress of the Confederation 
of Mexican Workers was held in March 1947. 

The Congress declared that in order to attain full economic and political aut- 
onomy for Mexico it was essential to change the character of the country’s 
economic relations, which held it in a situation of dependence on the great inter- 
national monopolies as an investment area for foreign capital and a producing 
area for raw materials for the great manufacturing plants of the industrial powers, 
and a market for their manufactured goods. Such a change could only be effected 
by making foreign investment subject to the principles formulated by the Second 
General Congress of the Confederation of Latin American Workers held at Cali, 
Colombia, in December 1944.1 

The economic emancipation of the country does not, however, depend solely 
on the character of its international relations but more especially on its own 
initiative and its national economic development by means of the industrial 
revolution. The State authorities, the working class and other progressive social 
groups in the country should therefore work for a thorough technical reorganisation 
of industry, agriculture, transport, communications and credit. The technical 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, p. 241. 
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revolution in industry should consist of an expansion of the electrical, iron and 
steel, chemical and consumer goods industries and the modernisation of already 
existing industrial plants. 

In addition, the economic development of the country must not be made at 
the cost of the impoverishment of the great majority of the people and to the 
advantage of a small minority alone, but must have as its objective the raising 
of the material and cultural standards of the people. This could be achieved by 
controlling the level of prices and eliminating speculation, by State intervention 
in distribution, and by increasing the purchasing power of the individual by paying 
better wages to workers and employees and fair prices to farmers. 

The Congress declared that the economic crisis arising as a result of the second 
World War had followed a rising curve, and that the high cost of living had reached 
alarming levels. Taking the year 1934 as base (100), the general cost of living 
index for workers in Mexico City had risen to approximately 466 in December 1946. 
The high cost of living was a serious obstacle to the economic development plans 
of the country, since any enterprises that might be set up in the future would have 
to calculate wages and other payments to workers at levels which were nominally 
high but inadequate as a living wage. The infant industries of the country were 
confronted with this problem at the same time as they faced competition from 
abroad, and workers were thus caught in a vicious circle ; wages must be raised 
but at the same time production costs must be readjusted. 

In order to face this situation the application of a concrete programme of 
national planning was a necessity. If industry and trade were not capable by 
themselves of organising on a technical basis, the Government must intervene at 
the earliest possible moment to direct production on scientific lines, establish 
standards of quality for the products of industry, etc. 

The Congress also declared that in order to make an industrialisation programme 
possible it was essential that the State should organise an autonomous corporation 
for the iron and steel industry and a similar corporation for the chemical industry, 
for the double purpose of developing and nationalising these industries. At the 
same time similar bases should be worked out for all public corporations of an 
economic kind such as those for petroleum, railways, electricity, etc. Only if there 
were nationalised industries in the above-mentioned branches could there be 
any satisfactory expansion of the manufacturing and machine-tool industries. A 
credit policy would also be necessary to direct public and private capital into 
reproductive channels. In order to counterbalance unfair competition from foreign 
goods there would have to be a system of tariff protection for industry, though this 
should not be such as to allow industry to stagnate or to become technically out 
of date. In this connection the Congress reaffirmed the position taken up in Feb- 
ruary 1945 by the Confederation of Mexican Workers, the Mine and Metal 
Workers’ Union of Mexico and other workers’ organisations in the country, and 
the position taken up in March of the same year by the C.T.A.L. with regard to 
the discussions of the Chapultepec conference. 


Joint declaration with the C.T.A.L. In April 1947 the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers and the Confederation of Latin American Workers made a joint pro- 
nouncement declaring their support for the resolutions of the First Congress of 
the Mexican National Chamber of Manufacturing Industries concerning control 
of exports, tariff protection, subsidies to industry, international trade treaties 
and the responsibilities of Mexican industry. 

The two organisations declared at the same time that in order to prevent 
industrialisation under tariff protection leading to unreasonably high profits for 
producers and hardships to consumers they had decided to set up machinery to 
keep watch on the situation, on the lines of that set up by the Chamber of 
Industry. 


Confederation of Cuban Workers. 

Fifth Congress. The Fifth Congress of the Confederation of Cuban Workers 
was held in May 1947. It expressed its anxiety at the decline of economic activity 
in Cuba as compared with the levels prevailing during the war, and stressed 
the reduction in exports, the closing down of factories and workshops, the fall 
in national income and the reduced purchasing power of workers. 
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In a special resolution on inter-American and world relations, the Congress 
demanded international negotiations and agreements to ensure the maintenance 
of a high level of exports from the country and insisted that as far as possible 
such exports should be provided by the industrial development of ores and sugar, 
especially sugar refining. In this connection a special demand was made for the 
extension of economic relations with the other countries of Latin America. 

The Congress expressed its concern at the fact that many native industries which 
had prospered during the war were now likely to stand idle owing to competition from 
abroad and demanded that there should be a review of the tariff system to protect 
these industries and any others which might be set up in the future. The Con- 
gress called for the prohibition of exports of raw materials produced in the 
country and needed for Cuban industries. It also declared itself in favour of an 
immediate reform of the tax system of the country with the object of (a) freeing 
the consumer as far as possible from his present burdens and replacing them by 
direct taxes on incomes and net profits from real estate, and (b) granting tax 
privileges to capital in employment-providing forms of investment as compared 
with capital invested in mortgages, bonds and unproductive securities. 

To assist in achieving the objectives set out above, the Congress demanded the 
establishment of financial agencies such as a national bank and the establishment 
of a national merchant navy in order to promote production by access to wider 
markets and the development of a credit policy to encourage an increase in national 
production. 

As part of the demonstrations of 1 May 1947 the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers presented a list of demands to the President of the Republic including 
(a) the establishment of protective measures to guarantee the consolidation of 
industries developed during the war, and compensation for workers affected by 
their ceasing activity ; (b) tariff protection for the chemical, medicine and textile 
industries, etc., by the double method of reducing duties on imported raw materials 
and giving tariff protection against competition from articles manufactured abroad ; 
and (c) the sending of instructions to the Cuban delegation to the International 
Conference on Trade and Employment not to accept any indiscriminate lowering 
of customs duties which might undermine or destroy the national industries of 
Cuba." 


ALL-INDIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The 22nd session of the All-India Trade Union Congress was 
held in Calcutta from 13 to 19 February 1947, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. M. K. Bose. There were 1,049 delegates present from 
407 affiliated unions. 


The previous session had been held in Madras in January 1945 on which date 
the membership of the Congress was 451,915 with 401 affiliated unions. In January 
1947 the membership had increased to 726,439 with 608 affiliated unions. 


Presidential Address. 


Mr. Bose reviewed the post-war labour problems in India and expressed his 
approval of the Five-Year Scheme of the Labour Department. He stressed the 
importance of providing houses for the workers and the need for improvement 
of the standard of living of agricultural labour. Other important questions referred 
to in the presidential address related to the nationalisation of industries, land reforms, 
the Industrial Disputes Bill, the Constituent Assembly and the association of the 
Indian trade union movement with the International Labour Organisation and 
with the World Federation of Trade Unions. 





? Information received from I.L.O. correspondents in the capitals of the various countries 
and from the national trade union bodies, together with information published in the Noticiero 
de la C.T.A.L. (weekly organ of the Confederation of Latin American Workers). 

A Congress of the Argentine General Confederation of Labour met in Buenos Aires 
from 16 to 20 October 1947. An account of the proceedings will be published in a later issue 
of the Review when full details have been received in the Office. 
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Report of the General Secretary. 


After the presidential address, Mr. N. M. Joshi, the General Secretary, pre- 
sented his report which covered the activities of the A.I.T.U.C. from January 1945 
to December 1946. The report gave details of the activities of the Provincial 
Committees and Regional Councils of the A.I.T.U.C., the meetings of the Indian 
Tripartite Labour Conference and the Standing Labour Committee, and reviewed 
the situation of the working class in India during the past two years. 


International Labour Organisation. 


The General Secretary in his report dealt at length with the activities of the 
I.L.O. during the past two years and reviewed the decisions of the 1945 (Paris) 
Session of the International Labour Conference, the Preparatory Technical Mari- 
time Conference (Copenhagen, 1945), the Maritime Session of the International 
Labour Conference held in Seattle in 1946 and the Montreal (1946) Conference. 

Mention was made of the work of the I.L.O. Industrial Committees and it was 
recalled that Indian workers’ representatives had attended all sessions hitherto 
held except the session of the Petroleum Committee, of which India was not a 
member. 

The report referred to the question of the Indian workers’ representative to 
the International Labour Conference. Early in 1946 the A.I.T.U.C. approached 
the Government of India and challenged the claim of the Indian Federation of 
Labour to representation at the forthcoming (Montreal, 1946) session of the Con- 
ference. It asked the Government for an impartial enquiry into the comparative 
strength of the A.I.T.U.C. and the I.F.L. and as a result an enquiry was under- 
taken which was favourable to the A.I.T.U.C. The Chief Commissioner of Labour 
of the Government of India submitted an interim report on 27 July 1946 in which 
it was stated that “ judging from all standards and tests, the A.I.T.U.C. was the 
most representative organisation of Indian workers ”. 

At the ninth meeting of the Standing Labour Committee held in New Delhi 
in July 1946, it was suggested by Mr. N. M. Joshi on behalf of the A.I.T.U.C. that 
at the next session of the International Labour Conference, the Indian Govern- 
ment representative should insist that at least four seats should be reserved on 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O. for employers and workers from Asian coun- 
tries. He also asked that there should be “an adequate number of Indians on 
the staff of the I.L.O. ” 


Resolutions. 

The Congress adopted 43 resolutions, almost all unanimously. The most 
important resolution was on the main objective of the A.I.T.U.C., the achievement 
of the Socialist State. Other important resolutions related to the Bombay Indus- 
trial Relations Bill, the Central Government’s Five-Year Labour Plan, nationalisa- 
tion of industries, and labour conditions in various industries. * 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN AFRICA 


PAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE IN DAKAR 


A Pan-African Trade Union Information Conference was held in Dakar from 
10 to 13 April 1947 under the chairmanship of the three Assistant General Secre- 
taries of the World Federation of Trade Unions, Twenty-one unions, with a total 
membership of 817,605 members, were represented, the biggest trade union 
being the Union de Syndicats d’ Algérie (250,000 members), and the smallest 
being the Union de Syndicats Confédérés du Gabon (1,000 members). Among 
the 60 delegates representing the Labour Unions were 47 Natives and 13 Europeans. 





2 Cf. “ Wartime Developments in Trade Union Organisation in India ”, p. 357, International 
Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946. 

* Report of the Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
Calcutta, 1947 (Bombay, 1947). 
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The Conference adopted three recommendations for submission to the W.F.T.U., 
concerning the exercise of trade union rights, social legislation, and the raising 
of the standards of living. 

In the recommendation on trade union rights the Conference recommends, 
inter alia, the abolition of all barriers likely to restrict the exercise of trade union 
rights in the African territories, and constant control over the effective application 
of the legal provisions ensuring the rights which are claimed. 

In the recommendation concerning social legislation the Conference recom- 
mends for all African territories the abolition, where it is still in existence, of 
racial discrimination, and equality of all workers before the law. The most 
important point in this recommendation is a request for legislation to provide a 
system of social security for all African workers ; for countries dependent on a 
metropolitan country where a system of social security is already in force, the 
immediate and effective application of that system to African workers is recom- 
mended. 

The recommendation concerning the raising of the standards of living advocates, 
inter alia, the application of the principle of equal pay for equal work ; the improve- 
ment of the lot of agricultural workers ; the development of education ; and the 
establishment of medical services in enterprises employing more than 50 workers.? 


1 W.F.T.U.: Pan-Ajrican Fact-Finding Trade Union Conference Report and Conclusions ; 
mepere submitted to the Executive Bureau, Executive Committee and General Council (Prague, 
une 1947). 
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STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of wnemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 

The tables show statistics of : 

I. Unemployment in general ; 

II. Employment in general : indices of numbers employed ; 

III. Industrial employment : (a) indices of numbers employed ; 
(6) indices of total hours worked ; 

IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked per 
worker ; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 

Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: 
“ Statistics, Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see below for statistics of 
cost of living and food prices, to appear next in the October issue ; 
and the May number for statistics of wage rates and earnings, to 
appear next in the November issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies: “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies: “‘ figures are nil or negligible ”’. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign © signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”. 


The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 
Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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AFRICA AMERICA 
Nigeria® Canada United States Chile 
Date Vv VI I Vv VI Vv 
Applicants Applicants ‘Applicants 
for work || Unemployed | Unemployed | “for work || Unemployed |! for work 
registered ) registered registered 
% % % 
1929 ‘ 107 000 42 ‘ ; 14 996 1499 000° | 3.1° ‘ 
1931 . 442 000 17.4 ° ‘ 69 719 7911000 | 16.1 29 345 
1933 646 000 26.5 ° . 81 809 12634000 | 25.2 71 805 
1935 ° 483 000 19.0 ° . 84 050 10 208 000 19.9 10 673 
1937 ° 337 000 12.5 ° . 88 516 7273000 | 13.8 3 203 
1938 ‘ 407 000 15.1 ° . 105 236 9 910 000 18.7 4578 
1939 ° 386 000' (14.1? s ‘ 103 739 8 842 000 16.5 9 416 
1940 ‘ 281 700* (10.1% ° ‘ 100 417 8 120 000** |14.6** 8 551 
me | 2 fgame eee]: |) deaee | seegme | ae | sau 
1942 ° . ° . . 
1943 2 241"? 99 000'* | 2.2% ° , 73 677 1 070 000 1.9 3 620 
k 1944 7 259 _ 82 000%" — 1,.8'* 10 454 | 0.5 64 929 670 000 1.2 4 357 
1945 7562 172 000° * | 3.8**| 41139 | 1.9) 108 331 1 040 000 1.9 4 626 
1946 7 142 750* 3.0¢ 96760 | 4.5) 190685 2 270 000 3.9 4 400 
1946: Aug. 7615 117 000* 2.4 61 822 | 2.9) 144619 2 060 000 3.4 4142 
- Sept. 6 962 ° ° 57682 | 2.7) 142200 2 070 000 3.5 4 076 
; Oct. 7 224 . ‘ 57036 | 2.7| 134126 1 960 000 3.3 4 275 
ur Nov. 7 288 115 000* 2.44 63760 | 3.0; 146 625 1 930 000 3.3 4 253 
at, Dec. 6 868 > é 84374 | 4.0) 164262 2 120 000 3.6 4251 
1947: Jan. 7 346 ° . 103995 | 4.6) 193 636 2 400 000 4.2 5 387 
Feb. 7928 141 000* 3.0 | 110062 | 4.9) 194766 2490 000 4.3 5 781 
Mar. 7 625 ° ° 103 291 4.6) 182 478 2 330 000 4.0 5 851 
April ae ‘ e 82276 | 3.7, 157537 2 420 000 41 5 873 
May see 91 000* 1.9¢ 59410 | 2.6) 127 065 1 960 000 3.3 5 308 
June si ° ° 47817 | 2.1) 114493 2 555 000 4.1 5 018 
July i ° ° 41 877 1.9 98 967 2 584 000 4.1 4 856 
3 Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° 4795 2132 . 58 430 e 
er AMERICA (Cconcl.) ASIA 
Mexico Puerto Rico ——— Japan Palestine 
<4 ~— vI VI Vv VI v" 
Unemployed Unemployed — Unemployed Unemployed 
50 (estimated) (estimated) registered (estimated) Wholly" | Partially 
0 
Ds 1929 ; ; * : : . ‘ | 
1931 287 462 ° ‘ 6 912 422 755 6.1 
1933 275 774 ‘ ° 14 571 408 710 5.6 
of ‘ 1935 191 371 » . 17 398 356 044 4.6 
zz) 1937 180 128 ; ‘ 22 978° 295 443 3.7 
to 1938 209 332 ° ‘ 18 842 237 371 3.0 . ° 
1939 198 593 . . 19 466 212 000* ° 9 361"* | 11 684"* 
1940 184 274 66 000 11.0 18 603 ° é 10 815 13 976 
1941 180 583 ° ° 15 636° ‘ ° 5 495 9 882 
1942 158 076 ese ° ° 1 401 4514 
1943 she ° ‘ wai ° é 358"* 3 233** 
1944 a ° . eee ° . 477 3 822 
1945 one ° ° pam 3 336 750" | 11.8" 382 4035 
1946 one 80 000'7| 12.0%” eee eee 608 5 983 
1946: Aug. a 82000 | 12.7 = mF rr 703 | 7246 
Sept. ihe 84 000 12.4 a oe eee 603 6 324 
Oct. ive 89 000 12.9 eee coe _ 730 5 570 
Nov. we 92 000 13.3 — — — 606 5 666 
Dec. ne 88 000 12.7 oo son ese 723 5 973 
1947: Jan. = 101000 | 14.8 901 7718 
Feb. ous 74 000 10.6 622 7 626 
Mar. ee 60 000 8.5 oe oe eee 585 9019 
April en 61 000 87 ae os ae 638 7979 
as May iia 60 000 8.7 a oa ee 868 8 311 
June ‘ie 65 000 9.5 oes 861 8 588 
July ihe 84 000 12.3 | ee 949 8 620 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) . 695 ; 28 270 60 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 








*Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. *Jan.-Oct. * Nov. 
on sample survey. * Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates. * Bureau 

of the Census estimates. * Annual average for 1940 includes an allowance for Jan. and Feb. * Lagos. 
Since 1936, including applications for work registered with local correspondents. **Jan.-Nov. *™"Dec. 
Jewish labour only : reported prior to 1943 by unions; subsequently by joint Jewish labour exchanges. 
raf neranne recictered as nnemnloved for 20 davs or more during the month. *™ Aug.-Dec. * Anril- 
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ee \| Europe (cont.) ’ ae 


1] Beast BRettata  stemcary | Ireland \| Italy 







































































































































































366 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
Europe 
Germany Austria Belgium Bulgaria D 
Vv Vv 11’ Vv Vv 
> a 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed*® A. Capen Unemployed 
(registered) (registered) (insured) registered (registered) | wr 
1 898 604 13 0007 
4519 704 110 000’ 1 
4 804 428 405 740 210 000" 1! 
2 151 039% 348 675 210 927 
912 312 320 961 126 535 1 
429 461 244 788* 174 003 : 
° 89 183° 195 211 1 
° ‘ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 361 000° 1941 
| 1946: Aug. ° 
i Sept. 1 193 000 
Oct. é 
Nov. ‘ | ‘ 
Dec. 1 212 000 | 194% 
Jan. ° 
Feb. ° 
Mar. 1 322 000 
April ° 
May 
June } Pers 
way (thou 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
7 - D 
Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Spain Finland |] France 
11 9 Vv v m1 | Vv : 
~ ag | Applicants || ||| Un- |... | Applications | 1 
( a. ye sets) for work || Unemployed |} employed bboy try for work 1 
registered (registered) registered 1 
% | | i 
42 817 15.5 | 44 581 3 877 894 9 983 1 
53 019 17.9 | 59 430 ° 11 495 45 370 63 856 1 
97 478 j 121 115 593 627° 17 139 274 147" 304 789 i 
76 195 : 696 989 463 720 1 
95 103 d - 379 994 1 
97 136 d ° 402 186 1 
88 924 ’ 536 5207¢ 381 902'« 418 413"* 1 
119 593 . 474 808 751 800'* 961 168'* 1 
43 476° .0* 450 014 292 649 394 534 1 
48 968 A 70 312 123 957 194 
34 272 3 19 8.8% 41 552"* 
25 411 6 14577" 22 525** 
46 661 2 15 813 68 436 
27 578 4.7 15 663 56 633 
1946: Aug. 6 338 1.1 172 420 11 295 42 495 194’ 
Sept. 9 395 1.6 176 393 9 891 46 646 
10 279 1.8 180 534 9 253 51 437 
18 441 3.2 185 595 9 038 50 719 
58 421 10.0 180 699 9 532 46 424 
71 966 12.3 168 350 9 530 45 428 
89 910 15.4 168 235 9 550 45 849 Pers 
70 352 12.0 161 409 9 466 46 935 (thor 
17 913 3.1 150 782 8 517 45 865 Boos 
1.1 139 300 7597 40 379 
0.6 ons 6 678 37232 | ; 
0.6 6 143 34 935 ll 
seiaaeiihibsseiniaaesieinhaal a Serene EE ee ee a) 
Persons cov. 567 Gover: 
(thousands) ae 
2 — Iti 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. : — 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. * Exte 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. . since . 
1 Since July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps ; since Mar. 1935, including the Saar emplo: 
Territory. *Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. *Jan.-July. * Dec. *Since Oct. 1944, 8 Sine 
compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. * Daily average during the month. ' Estimates. * New includ 
series ; June-Dec. *July-Dec. '*Sept.-Dec. Public relief fund statistics. %* Since Jan. 1937, the figures numb¢ 


relate to the last week entirely included in the month. ™ From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 


in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 


4 Jan.-Aug. 


18 Oct.-Dee. '* Exeludine Sent. 


1? Jan.- 








Igaria 





v 





ss 
nployed | 
istered) | 


a 


| 438 
| 764 
| 057 
} 453 
} 073 
) 881 
862 


+ 208 
| 723 


438 


| Saar 
1944, 
| New 
gures 
loyed 


— | .! U(U[}0000! 200° 02001.) OtmGnen. “Auge -Iiee, % Ausi. 
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Europe (cont.) fi ee: 
Great Britain \ Hungary | Ireland Italy 
Date || __ Vv a at Iv vee 
Applicants for work Applications Applicants 
registered for work ||Unemployed (insured); for work ies 

Wholly | Tempor. jj registered registered 

ypepied % 

1929 959 213 264 911 15 173 ‘ 20 702 300 786 
1931 2061861 _ 579 851 52 305° ‘ ‘ 25230 || 734454 
1933 2 045 670 450 570 60 595 ‘ ° 72 472° 1 018 955"* 
1935 1683887 | 306 228 52 048 . > 119 498 749 444"* 
1937 1 255 283* 200 876 48 359 . é 82 425 si 
1938 1 404 376 371 956 47 426 ‘ . 88 714 
1939 1 192 199 215 759 48 348 55 165 15.6 93 074 
1940 689 473* 160 615 43 684 54 677 15.5 84 054 
1941 203 029 59 403 48 892 50 967 14.6 74 656 
1942 93 762¢ 6 003 35 996 48 846 14.2 76 887 . 

1943 67 765 1 528 25 929° 41 194 12.5 66 884° ° | 
1944 62 697 912 ° 36 263 11.3 59 047 . 

1945 139 000 1133 ‘ 33 964’ 10.6’ 58 999 1 325 000*" 

| 1946 359 754 3 315 43 361 35 067 10.6 59 726 1654872 | 

| 1946: Aug 358 957 4 764 45 918 33 549 10.1 45 792 1 769 765 

| Sept 355 285 3 921 57 353 31 202 9.4 43 807 1 857 934 

Oct. 361 788 3 870 72 120 29 673 8.9 43 988 1 946 026 

Nov. 361 817 4714 70 012 32 041 9.6 63 335 1 997 601 

Dec. 358 645 4331 59 631 32 940 9.9 64 787 2 098 257 

| 1947: Jan. 392 171 9 078 78 906 36 025 10.8 69 515 2 227 866 

Feb. 460 183 1 413 878 84 598 38 235 11.5 73 279 2 278 657 

Mar. 450 195 314 653 105 141 44477 13.4 75 213 2177 489 

April 377 535 49 454 112 468 40 090 12.1 68 192 2 169 372 

| May 314 995 16 548 ise 37 318 10.5 61 792 “me | 

June 261 137 11 199 “ae 32 084 9.1 42 722 aa | 

July 245 815 9 731 eee 28 328 8.0 38 322 —- 

| Persons cov. PS Te 

(thousands) ‘ . : 333 
Europe (cont.) 
Norway Netherlands Poland ** Portugal 
Date Ill l Vv ie, sake Vv a! Me cone 
Unemployed Unemployed Wholly Applications for Unemployed 
(trade unionists) (registered) || unemployed work registered (registered) 
% % 
1929 5 902 15.4 19 089 . 129 450 4.9 
1931 ‘ 22.3 28 027 138 231 299 502 12.6 . 
1933 16 588 33.4 36 703 322 951 249 660 __ 11.9 25 255 
1935 14 783 25.3 36 776 384 691 381 935 16.7" 42 315 | 
1937 16 532 20.0 29 881 368 909 375 088 14.6 40 240 
1938 19 230 22.0 30 296 353 646 347 509 | ae . 
1939 16 789 18.3 28 251 253 261** 414 584"* 14.1'* 
1940 eae 23.1 29 099" 197 886 ° ° ° | 
1941 sini 11.4 19 181 117 814 ‘ ‘ 13626" | 
1942 ‘ e 4 747 74 600 ° . 10185" | 
1943 P ° 437 20 364 ° > 7172 
1944 r ° 274 . e ‘ 4 229 
1945 5 2687¢ 5.3°¢ 9 172"* 97 460**« . ‘ 3 107 
1946 4 055 3.6 12 246 53 079 80 130 ’ 2372 
1946 : Aug. 2 502 2.1 4 397 40 610 . ‘ 2 346 
Sept. 2 559 2.2 5 329 38 743 90 425 . ; 
Oct. 2 622 2.2 6 489 37 578 . 2 188 
Nov. 3 166 2.6 8 746 39 040 . ° ° 
Dec. 4 380 3.6 10 284 47 007 73 854 e 2124 
1947: Jan. 5839 | 4.7 13 825 51 480 > , 
Feb. 7423 | 5.9 15 325 55 796 P P 2 054 
Mar. 7723 | 6.1 15 644 48 308 eit . ‘ 
April 4807 | 3.8 11 446 30 979 
May 3240 | 2.5 6 186 24 100 
June |} 2473 | 1.9 3 623 19 700 
July 2039 | 1.6 2 628 18 800 pe 
Persons cov. Si 
(thousands) 122 530 ‘ 2978 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 


* Including casuals. * Including agriculture. *Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at 
Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ‘Since Mar. 1942, 
excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal 
ull-time employment. * Since Jan. 1930, excluding non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Jan.- 
Nov. * Since July 1945, excluding discharged soldiers who did not previously follow an insurable employment. 
Extended series. * Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. ** Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics ; 
since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month ; including persons 
employed on public works. *™ Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finmark and evacuated communes in Troms. 
’ Since April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. ** June-Dec. ** Since Jan. 1939, 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. * Jan.-June. *’ Since 1935, percentage based on the 
number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. ** Jan.-Oct. * Dee. *® July-Dec. 
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| Europe (cont.) 


Rumania Sweden Switzerland 
I V IV ve Tur Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Applications || Unemployed (insured) | 4 plications 
(registered) (trade unionists) for relief Wholly | Partially for work 














Date 

















ae 
ae 


8 131 
24 208 
67 867 
82 468 
71 130 
65 583 
40 324 
16 374 
10 550 


7 449 32 621 
64 815 
97 316 
81 385 
67 351 
1938 66 990 


1939 63 722 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1946: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 


—_ 
NWP WS mS ome 
© & 
a 
NNO NRO WOU 


mmm bo Cm im Miom bb ODEO ON DOmD 
> BO OT 00 BO He 








bo who bo 


Rous woi 


et ee DO Dhow 


. 





bom om Ppt IOL wm mora 
SOSSSYY WOSSS Heme 
eSesssss sceososs oF ee 


Namantwen Sonor 














Persons cov. 542 




















(thousands) 








Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA 
Czechoslovakia || Yugoslavia Australia | New Zealand 
Vv l Vv IV VI * Vv v 

















Applicants nemployed Unemployed Unemployed | Unem- Unemployed 


for work (registered) || (trade unionists) (estimated) ployed (registered) 





% 

41 630 8 370 47 359 11.1 ° ° 2 895"* 
291 332 9 930 117 866 27.4 ° ° 41 431"? 
738 267 15 997 104 035 25.1 563 200 x 46 944 
686 269 16 752 71 823 16.5 ° ° 38 234 
408 949 21 650 41 823 9.3 . ° 
335 518* 22 517 40 138 8.7 ° ° 4 757** 

41 317’ 24 223 45 967 298 000 r 6 422"4 

17 629 26 724 39 116 ° ° 


13 622 14 622"° 20 013 
10 367° 4 758" 9 754 

° eee 7545 
° eee 8 073 
18 722° ove 7 864 
24 113 eee 9 125 
9 212 





© 
~ 





100 000 
33 500 
25 800 


56 100 
134 000* 


=> ee CO OO 
> probe anu & 


— 
a 


9 468 82 700* 
26 336" wo ° 
25 143 si 9 880 
25 436 iat . 
26 968 eae . 
May 28 322 om 9 240 
June 26 122 si ° 
July 30 355 











(thousands) es sl 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. : 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 


2 Since 1942, applications for work. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Local unemploy- 
ment committees. ‘ Number of relief funds (Dec. 1946, units). * Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, 
voluntary in others. * Jan.-Aug. * Data for the years 1939 to 1942 refer to Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 
excluding Borderland. * Jan.-Oct. * Nov. and Dec. ?* Since 1941, Croatia. ™ Jan.-June. ™ Up to 1932, 
numbers of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. ' Excluding persons 
totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approx. 8 000 at the end of 1937). ** Since April 
1939, number of unemployment benefits in force. '* Dec. ** Annual figures June of each year, except 
1939 and 1941: July. 
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as. ee Se ee he he he he ee 


1946 


1947 




















TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL * 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 

| AFRICA AMERICA 

p Ear of South Africa United States ||Argentina 

| 

| 




















Euro- Canada (Buenos Peru 

peans Total B.L.S.* B.C.* Aires) | 

III (A/B) III (A). IV IV IV | iit (A) Ill (B) 

M.1.T.° M.I.T.C.® |A.M.I.T.C.|| M.I.T.C. | A.M.I.T.C. bre. AMI. 
Ww. 


























Ws. Ws. W.S.1? W.S.27 || _W. 





79.3 
89.8 
94.8 
100.0 
102.7 
104.8 
. . K 102.5 
ry . . 107.1 
8 x . 111.5 
100.0* ° a 116.6 
102.7? | x 113.6 123.1 
100.0* 2 111.2 123.0 
107.6 a 116.3 eee 


112.3 35. 121.4 
° . 120.1 

‘ _ 120.0 
109.4 120.0 
° . 118.5 
1947 : Jan. s ‘ 7 ‘ ' 116.6 
Feb. . . 105.6 116.8 

Mar. < \d e - 118.0 


April . : . , : 119.3 ; aN ; 
May . : : 111.4 : 122.7 ; a ; 


June ne ; 1 126.4 
July i yw . : 126.4 


waned 4 652 56 310 178 












































ASIA EuROPE 

Japan | Palestine|! _. any'® Austria || France at. m — “ 
IV III (B) I I III (A) IV III (A)_ 

__M.I.T. 1.7.* A.M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 1.T.*c.* M.1.T.C. -I.T. M.1.T. 


w. ws. || Ws. ws. | ws. | ws? 























76.2 95.9 148.4 ° 
92.7 . 99.1 93.5 
95.8 . . 
x 100.0 le 100.0 
106.3 ° . 98.3 
111.7"* ° ° 101.9 
102.0%" ° e 100.5 
102.5 ° le 98.3 
100.7 . 98.9 
103.5 ° 96.4 170.6°° 
102.3 eee 




















100.0"* 130.2 
1946: Aug. ° 137.5 
Sept. ° 113.1 139.4 
Oct. ° 140.6 
Nov. 135.4 ° 140.9 
Dec. 116.9 138.6 


: Jan. ° ‘ 136.6 
Feb. 128.1 . 135.4 
Mar. . 123.6 118.0* 136.8 
April ° 129.4 ‘ 139.0 
May ° 132.1 ° 140.9 
June ° 130.8 ose 141.7 
July ° oe . one ail 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 13 360 53 19 562° 1 827 2 600 ~— 1 748 399 31 
_ 1. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to 
a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. 1. Transport. c. Communica- 
tions. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
‘ ? For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, p. 329. 
June. * Nov. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. * Annual average for 1940 includes 
an allowance for Jan. and Feb. * May. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extrac- 
ting industry; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. * Jan. *° Old 
territory. 41 Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar territory. '* Jan.-July. ** For the period 1940-1944, inclu- 
ding Austria and Sudetenland. Figures, which are for May of each year, have been spliced. * April. Esti- 
mates of employed persons based on labour registration; present territory. ** Dec.: since 1940. new series 
based on April 1939 and spliced to old series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, average of quarterly 
figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., Juneand Sept. ** Annual figures June of each 
year. 1 Including employers and workers on own account. ** Since Jan., including Northern territo- 
ree and Subcarpathia; since May, Transylvania. 4® Since Mar., including the Southern territories. 
Jan.-Nov. ™ an.-April. "* July-Dec. “ Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry due to fuel 








































































































































































































































































































TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ( conel. ) 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
Europe (concel.) | OCEANIA <i 
Norway — Poland | Czechoslovakia‘ | U.S.S.R. —— 
III (B)? I I I j| III (A) I D: 
A.°M.°1.T.C. || M.I.T.C.° || M.I.T.C. |] A.M.I.T.C. wee | 1.7.° C.® 
Ww.s. w.s. || W.S. || W.* [| W.S.® W.S. W.S. 
109.3 111.0 45.1 89.0 : 
J 102.4 70.4 89.6 e - 
83.6 82.7 76.6 77.34% | 77,018 = 
85.0 91.6 83.0 | 19 
91.4 95.5* 90.6 . 1 
. 100.0 100.0 100.0* 100.0 19 
100.0 88.6* ° 103.0* 105.2 . = 49 
. 57.1 ‘ ove 106.0 100.0'*, 100.0% 1s 
58.6 ° ae 108.57 . —_ is 
59.2 ° ie 112.44 112,314 19 
58.7 ° j 106.4 | 111.1 49 
62.7 ° 103.5 | 110.7 q 
: 67.4 : 105.7 | 110.5 es 
66.6 93.67 99.0° 105.6 | 110.8 is 
98.9 93.5 || 104.4 119.0 | 121.6 | 1946: 
106.9 93.0 104.2 122.0 124.2 | 
110.1 90.7 103.1 123.2 125.3 | | 
114.3 89.8 102.6 124.0 | 126.0 | 
116.9 89.4 101.9 124.3 | 126.4 | 
Dec. 115.0 100.8 123.9 | 126.4 | sate 
| i 
Jan. 115.4 84.8 99.1 124.9 | 127.3 | 
Feb. 116.0 85.7 100.1 128.0 
Mar. 119.3 85.4 100.0 e 129.2 | 
April wai 88.1 102.1 ° 129.6 
May 91.7 104.7 P 130.6 | 
June 93.4 106.0 . 131.2 | } 
July int ine eee ° 132.2 | Perso 
Persons cov. | (thou: 
(thousands) 1 365 2 593° 1875 3191 27 800* | 2 188 Bene 
TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT !° _— 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937= 100) 
samen D. 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA 
Union of : Colom- : 
S. Africa United |/Argen- Chile || bia (Bo- Uru- India Se 
= b ane pan) 
erepeane| Total States tina || gota) guay /||(British) 2 
‘: Iii |} Ul III Ill III Ill 1! 
7 ‘ 
III (A/B)?* | (A/B)** || (B)** (B)* (B) (B) | (A) rT 
Ws. w. w. || w. i Ww. w. |i rT 
1 
1929 97.6 ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ? . ; 
1937 100.0 . ‘ ; is 
1938 83.7 100.074 112.3°4 110.1") me. 
1939 104.3 92.0 90.0 | ; =f 
1940 106.7 98.9 80.3 1 
1941 117.0 121.6 83.1 
1942 124.5 96.7 r 1946 | 
1943 129.1 105.1 160.7" 
1944 137.5 135.8 181.1 | 
1945 138.6 142.6 170.7% } 
1946 142.5 eee ae 
1946: Aug. 144.3 . . f ‘ ” wo sia , ea | 1947 
Sept. 144.6 i A ||-133. sa : " ; aa | 
Oct. 145.0 { J ; d “a ° . we 
Nov. 144.8 wie ian ie ‘ se, I 
Dec. 144.5 
Jan. 143.5 a 
Feb. 148.0 Persa 
Mar. | 149.2 . ; im ; ; ~ | (thou 
April 147.7 \. . . ie ‘ ° ° ne I 
May 147.7 A . . — _— ese ‘ _ Seeeee 
June 148.5 \ . oe ees ° ° ‘ IIT (B) 
July 148.8 ° one one ose . . type A 
— 2S 1, 
Persons cov. ; 12 514"/ 995/ | includi 
(thousands) .../306}| 1 002 7 999 3° 135 45 2643 |; 510°, 1944, ; 
* Since 1941, unemployment insurance statistics. * Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark. * Nov. and i 
Dec. * Since 1937, excluding Ruthenia. 5 Private sector. * From Sept. 1938 to Aug. 1945 : Bohemia, 1945 : 
Moravia and Silesia (excluding Borderland). 7’ Sept.-Dec. * Private and public sectors. *° Sept., Oct. and om & 
Dec. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Private civil employment. ™ June. ™ July. *™ July-Dec. * Total civil employ- Confed 
ment. * For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, p- 329. manus 
17 Including building. *™ Excluding building. ™ Including mining. * May. ™ Excluding the crackers and the Ol: 


22 1936 100. 
*4 Averages for nine months. 


macaroni industries. 
of the preceding period. 


* Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A 


*% Jan.-July. 














12,34 
11.1 
10.7 
10.5 
10.8 
21.6 


24.2 


26.4 | 
27.3 | 


~ 








TABLE II. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) (1937 = 100) 


(comet) Europe 








ony Finland || France Genet ay || Ireland RO 
lil ill Tit Iv I ill ill 
(B) (B)* || (ays | (a/B) || (A/B) 
Ww. W. W. w. I ws. | w. 
1929 ; 85.5 ; 96.2 || 644 || 95.7 
1937 : : 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 
1938 100.0: Y 102.9 || 104.1 108.0 || 100.1 || 105.9 

















1940 98.6 |__78.7 34.534 124.5 100.1 116.6 
1941 115.1 112.0 |} 93.1 133.8 96.3 117.9 
1942 136.1 107.4 98.9 a 92.7 || 116.535 
1943 ~ 100.07 107.8 93.0 ‘a 93.3 
1944 104.3 101.9 92.7 ie _ 95.5 | 
1945 108.8 121.4 93.5 * 99.379 
1946 102.8 at id 128.1 |} 100.5 - 100.0*4| 110.0 


1946: Aug. 101.0 ° ose ° . 123.3 ° 
. 104.5 ° eee ° . 122.9 112.3 

106.3 ° ove 129.2 163.9 125.7 . 
97.8 ° ose ° ° 129.2 
107.5 ° ove ° 127.1 


1939 82.3 93.6 105.2° 119.1 101.4 109.3 








94.5 ° eee 134.2 105.9 122.0 
94.6 ° ose ° ° 121.3 
89.9 ° eee ° 122.7 
96.8 ° cee 110.4 128.0 











| _——Jull -_ = 2 tas = — 2 
Persons cov. - 3 037/ 
| (thousands) 3 500* 2 200° 9 || 1522 | 










































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


!| Ruma- . Czecho- Aus- New 
Poland" oor ng Sweden Switzerland dlevehia _slavia tralia** Zealand 








~ Td | Ii 


I‘ fay | III Ill | iW Ill I 
(A) (A) |/(A7B)**}) (A)? |B) (A) ** é (A)? 
, 











W.S. w. | ws. W.s.2¢ | OW. W.s. w.s. 
113.1 || 106.3 r r 128.0 . : 
100.0 || 100.0 . 100.0 || 100.0*4| 100.0 
104.9 || 108.0 ‘ y ? 99.7 ; 106.5 
110.9* || 108.44 Y 98.3 : 107.8 
110.9* ‘ : ‘ 102.8 : 112.9%4 











107.9 
109.6 
104.9 ° 
. ‘ ove 99.7 131.1% 
100.0*¢ ° eee : 109.6 80.7*4 
219.6 : eee . 122.9 85.3°4 











Fa 
> 


229.1 ; : : : 124.3 


CNtm Soe 


235.4 . : : : 127.7 





130.0 


+ SOCS ZED 
: beRo SESR 


| 132.3 
| 








494° 688 289 = || 605/386 481 | 308 1 055 457 eee 99 





















































| (thousands) 


_ I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

. _ idan. *Jan.; including salaried employees. * Old territory ‘Including mining. ‘* June 1937, 
including the Saar territory. ‘* Territory as of Sept. 1939 ; including salaried employees. Figures from 1939 to 
1944, May of each year; and for 1945, Jan. 7? Excluding building. * Including construction, but exclu- 
ding a large part of building. * May. * Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old 
series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 
1945: Mar., June and Sept. ™ Annual figures June of each year. * Including employers and workers on 
own account. ' Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. ** Fascist 
Confederation of Industrial Employers. 1% Jan.-Oct. 1%* May ; statistics of establishments type B for 
manufacturing industry (wage earners only). *? Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond 
the Olza. ™ Jan.-June. ™ Excluding N. Transylvania. ® Covering all factories, as defined by Factory 
Act. "31 Dec. **Oct.-Dec. *Jan., Mar.-Dec. ™Jan.-Nov. ™ Averages of the 12 months ending 
in June of the year indicated. ** Excluding mining. *’ Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry due 
to fuel and bad weather crisis. ** Jan.; statistics of establishments. 

















372 TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA Nl ASIA EvuRoPs 


| 
United Argen- || Colombia | Japan’ alesting| Germany* ||Denmark|| Finland | 


ee, 








States? tina (Bogota) 


Date | 
| III (A/B)* || III (B)* |} IIT (B) |} 111 (A/B)* || 111 (B)*|) 111 (B)* || IIT (B)* |) Tt (By 








w. w. || w. i w. w. w. 





111.8 . : . 90.3 
100.0 . ° 100.0° 


77.2 100.0* 5 ° 107.2 
1939 89.9 ° 91.6 . 112.0°° 
97.6 . 78.5 ° ° 


127.9 
1942 157.4 
1943 
1944 . eee 
1945 A ose 187.6** 
1946 ° 











1946: Aug. J a . 
Sept. oes e 201 
Oct. . ove 7 203 
Nov. . owe ° 192 
Dec. t ese ‘ 205 


Jan, ‘ ese ‘ 178* 
Feb. . on ‘ 175* 
Mar. 7 . ove " 165* 
April eee ‘ 177* 
May J awe i. 180* 
June one ‘ owe 

July ne ee ° 























Persons cov. 2 995/ 
(thousands) i 1 510* 









































Europe (concl.) 
Hungary Ireland** Italy Norway || Poland || Sweden || Czechosioy. 
I-III (A)* III (A) III (A/B) || III (4/8)? dont (A) || TIT(A)* *) IIT (A)? 
w.? w. w. w. || wW. w. w. 














100.4 109.1 83.8 111.4 84.7 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0° 100.0 100.0 
100.2 105.8 99.3 104.1 98.2 108.9 99.7 


107.7** 114.4 101.1 106.5** 101.0 108.8" 104.3 


1940 122.3 99.8 ; 93.0 99.4 
1941 on 93.6 99.3 , 96.8 
1942 me 88.3 > 97.7 ; 102.8 
1943 pe 90.5 96.8 ; 105.9 
1944 sis 94.0 ; 91.8 ; 107.5 
1945 we os oe ; 102.9 
1946 100.0%" 


1946 : Aug. ° 142.0 
Sept. ‘ 130.0 
Oct. 144.7 
Nov. “ 150.1 
Dec. 136.6 


: Jan. 145.2 : ‘ . e , 
Feb. 131.8 i . ° . ‘ 103.8 
Mar. 139.0 . a inne ‘ ‘ 113.0 
April -_ 2 4 3 > 112.6 
May 113.7 
June ‘ — ‘ i wad . a 109.7 
July we sia . ° ‘ . 















































Persons cov. eee 
(thousands) 802/275* 125 3037/1 522 176/102 688 598 889 | 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to@ 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 

2 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked per 
worker. * Excluding building. * Including mining. ‘May. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
of type A of the preceding period. * Jan.-Aug. * Total number of days worked. * Old territory. ° Since 
1937, including the Saar Territory. *®Jan.-July. *™ Including construction, but excluding a large part of 

ilding. *™* May. ** Dec.; since 1940, new series based on April 1939 = 100, and spliced to old series. 
Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. * Weekin October of each year. ™ Jan.-June. *™ Jan.-Mar. *? Jan.; statistics of 
establishments. ** Jan. 



































| 


kn ee a i lia hale 





TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 





























AFRICA AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
: Argentina 
Egypt || Canada‘ _ (Buenos Japan Finland 
Aires) 
. 2 Ind. 
Mi., ind., transp. 
serv. pom 
10.0 
07.6 A acendinninamel 
09.4 Per Per Per 
03.3 week' day* fortnight 
21.2 
26.0 = 





> 
ad 


(9.83)* 


wwww ae 
SESSSESESE) [3 
WOOD wins £5 
em > 
Saehonps 
Focuvanwo 
rT +t 
FOAre, 
PABnIwaNS 


BSRES 








10.88 
10.89% 





Index numbers (1937= 100) 
(99.2)* 











— 
- 





—- ee 


97.2'¢ 
99.8 
100.8 
99.8 
99.8 
100.0 
95.7 J 
96.7 100.2 
102.7 98.7 le . 99.7 


103.5 105.2 J 5.6 98.2 
105.1 111.1 x . . 100.2 
. 116.3 é - ‘ 101.6 
° 117.1 ’ 5 . 101.4 
100.0" || 112.4 x eee ove 99.9 


96.4 || 104.7 = i i 98.4 
86.0 || 107.5 ; : : & 99.1 


100.2 105.4 . ° . ove 100.1 
95.7 103.6 ° ° ° ose 99.7 
96.8 104.4 ° ° . one 94.2 
86.0 106.0 . ° . ove 99.8 

97.5 104.7 ° : ove 101.2 

eee 103.9* ° ° . ose _ 


_. 2 © 


SFSSSzS 


WORHDR UD oman 


S88 
_ 














Persons cov. 12 250/ 
(thousands) 104 735 7999 ° ° 1 564 3 500* s4 






























































? Annual figures : averages for Jan. and July. * July. * Jan. * Excluding overtime. Yearly figures up to 
1942: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. ‘* Statistics of establishments; yearly figures 
averages. 7 Annual figures: Oct. * After deduction by I.L.O. of rest periods. * I.L.O. estimates based on 
Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. *° From 1932 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 
1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank of Japan have been incorporated ; 
and from 1941, Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. ™Jan.-Nov. Territory before 1938. * Up to 1936, ex- 
cluding building ; from 1939, including mining. * Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, 

lays,etc. *'* Including construction, but excluding a large part of building. ™ Jan.-July *" Dec, 
Annual figures commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. **Jan.-Mar. ** Since 1939, annual figures : Mar. 





374 TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 





Europe (concel.) 





G. Britain | | 
and =| Hungary Italy | Norway| Nether- 
N. Ireland lands 


Poland | Sweden Switzerland | 











Ind | Ind. Ind. Ind.* | Ind.?27| Ind. Ind.§ ™ Ind. 


| 





| 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week day month*| week | week* week? 





Per week 





























Number of hours 








a“ j 


(47.7)** | (47.8-48.2)"5 | 


46.0 | (45.3-46.5)" | 
47.0 | (45.7-46.9)'* | 
474 ; 
47.6 ; 
47.2 | (46.4-47.0)" | 
46.3 | (45.8-46.9) | 
45.6 | (46.8-47.7) 
46.6 (47.3) 
47.0 

47.2 

47.3 

pews a 47.2 
(46.9008), 47.4 
i: c 46.8 
47.2 ; 47.4 


> 
Qe - 





oO | De 10 


Sab B55 
SeS> Pie 5 





1946: Mar. ‘ ‘ , ‘4 47.3 . ‘ 
June . ‘ wae . 47.5 47.0 


Sept. . ° ‘ ° > ‘ 
Dec. F ° oe , oon ° 46.8 


Mar. 
Jnue 





























Index numbers (1937 = 100) 


| i 

1929 ° \ ° 110.6 e (101.1)** 102.8"* 
1932 . | 5 ° ° ° . ° ° 
1933 . x ° ° ° . 97.5 98.3"* 
1934 ° . ° ¥ ° ° ° 99.6 99.1"* 
1935 ° . P . ‘ 99.6 7 100.4 = 
1936 ° tv ° . 101.6 99.2 a 100.8 . 
1937 J rl x 100.0 100.0 i 100.0 100.0" 
1938 J . 98.4 _ 99.4 9 | 98.1 99.3 


1939 ; | y 1 | 100.9 102.1 9%) 96.6 101.2 


1940 , | ; . 95.3 | 94.7 |. 98.7 101.3 
1941 ; | : Y 97.6 | 97.2 | . 99.6 100.6 
1942 ’ ’ Y 95.8 |1023 | . 100.0 100.2 
1943 , ac 94.2 |105.7 | . 100.2 100.9 
1944 , 9 sis 91.7 ae hee 100.0 | 101.3 
1945 } ia ies 92.0 |100.0" 100.4 | 101.9 
1946 ab oe ss vat a 99.2 102.6 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 

















1945: Dec. 100.4 | 101.9 
1946: Mar. amet 8. Tw F « , we 102.4 

June ‘ ‘ ‘ Dea. ‘ ‘ 99.6 102.6 
Sept. 99.42 | 3 _ ; : 3 ; 102.8 
Dec. 3 ‘ | . — ‘ a ‘ 99.2 102.4 


1947: Mar, wee ‘ ‘ ‘ . _— ‘ 102.6 
June : ‘ | ‘ on ‘ si 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) | 275° | 123 | 1390 | 102* | 488 | 629 























116 industry groups including building, transport (except railways) and iron mining. * Oct. * July. 
‘Jan. * Excluding building. * Annual figures : averages of June and Dec. 7 Including building. * Annual 
figures, 1935-1938 : averages for the second half year ; 1939-1943 : one week in Sept., Oct. and Nov. * Monthly 
figures : averages of weeks without holidays. * Jan.-June. ™ Including mining. ** Annual figures: from 
1929 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. ; 1938, July and Dec. ; 1939, Mar. and June. + I.L.O. estimates 
based on statistics of earnings. * Up to 1942, I.L.O. estimates from percentages of table IV (b). * 1.L.0. 
estimates based on census of establishments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). ** Averages for the second and third 
quarters. *’ Excluding mining. * Sept. 





*44-4 
* 40-4 
1935 : 
figure 
secon: 


8.2)'5 | 

| 
6.5)? | 
6.9)'* | 
7.0)38 | 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (conel.) 375 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 





AMERICA EUROPE 





Canada’ * United States Finland*® | France* 








Per week Per week* Per fortnight 





asp. | A* ‘l|upto| 40- | 5° | under 80.0- pe 
| 54h. 39h. | 49h. | Nore || 80h. |95.9h. | ore 


41- | 
47h. | 





| | 

| 58.9 | 33.6 
62.0 | 34.7 
45.4 | 29.4 
66.7 | 24.5 
64.8 | 31.5 
68.1 | 31.1 
68.8 | 30.6 
68.2 | 31.5 
| 65.7 | 34.3 
73.3 | 26.4 
74.1 | 23.0 
78.5 | 21.5 
70.0 | 23.4 
74.3 | 22.4 
79.0 21.0 
80.8 19.1 
84.8 | 15.2 


n 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
| 


to 


SALLSOSHS, 
~1— «1 bo ho O 
as 


15.7 | 21.3 | 16.4 | 22.5 
16.8 | 21.5 | 15.3 | 22.5 
13.3 | 22.3 | 18.0 | 21.3 
12.8 | 23.7 | 23.0 | 18.9 
12.5 | 23.7 | 22.9 | 19.2 
11.8 | 25.3 | 22.1 | 19.6 
21.0* | 25.6* | 20.7 | 17.4 
18.0° | 24.7* | 22.2 | 19.1 
13.2* | 17.1*| 19.3 | 20.7 
11.6" | 15.8¢| 19.5 | 21.8 
12.8 14.8¢ 





eS 


PO OS HmIS, 
CUorVlwnae 


zx 
oo 0 0 D> 
OS POCHRUSwD 


to 
= 
al 
~ 
a 
o 


— 
bt. 
uo 


go 5 00 ¢ 
Om OAD 





1944 
1945 

; 1946 

| Persons, 


| covered) 
thous'ds 





— = — 

oo 

ao 

= 
RMOowr to 
PPSSS. F: 
Poko al 
J . 








SOM OURSOY SCHOBUDieR 











ISeceveons copse rien 











— mx 























Europe (concl.) 





Italy* ** Sweden® '* Switzerland 


ee 


Per week" Per week** Per week 
Under | 36.0- | 
36 h. | 47.9 h. | 








Under | 40.0- | 45.0- | Over || Upto} 41- | gg) | Over 
40h. |44.9h.)48.0h./ 48h. || 40h. | 47h. ‘| 48h. 
ll "ta — ----— a, —_—_—_—_— 


b 

75.5 

66.7 

64.6 

63.6 

70.7 
| 61.9 
39.6"? | 21.73" 
44.0 18.7 
47.4 26.7 
52.2 18.8 
51.9%°| 20.4" | 








48 h. | 


| 


20.8"*| 59.5", 12.5" 
21.2"*| 65.3", 9.3% 


iD > bo DS 


bo bo to to 
SSSDPS my 


42.5 
37.1 
39.6 
36.5 
36.6 
12.3 
29.5 
31.6 
29.8 
31.9 
27.3 
27.0 
23.1 


= 
+ PNCOCONDHe nw 


Cub PROM Ze OOe Rt 





= bo bo bS 


= bh 

os 

on 
PSSASSSHHNSS Sm... . 


69.9 | 


to 
—_ 
~l 
Doh oORrOnoObuUnD 


. 
— 
AIAISO41 
Seoser 
CO 350 
=—= eo 





~1 
od 
2) 














(SPeSsennn... en... 
}\oOuUwecnteemrnw-2> 
SIN See 
SCR O Sto ww to 





LOMO RIOD DREAM H, .. , 
CHAI PRD wWUAaKou 
| UB OT > a > OF > Bm CO WO DD wo 
[PSRNABSDPMAASNS, ... 
Om ODEWNOKF SCO al 


he be be 


— 








—= 


covered 1 156 479 | 

















| 
' 


' 


? Excluding overtime ; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to 43 h. 
*44-47h. * Bureau of the Census ; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed ; Oct. of each year. 
*40-48h. 749h. and over. * Jan.-July. * Mar., June, Sept. 7 Ministry of Corporations. * Before May 
1935: a = under 48 hours; 6 = 48 hours. * May-Dec. ™ Jan.-June. ‘ Including mines. * Annual 
figures : from 1933 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. figures ; 1938, July: 1939, June. ‘* Averages for the 
second and third quarters. 





COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The index numbers of the cost of living and retail prices are 
given below. 


The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, clothing, 
rent, and “ miscellaneous ”, specified in the headings by the letters 


a to e. 
(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 


tics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: “ Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 

Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 














NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 








French 

Countey - Southern U p 
pare Egypt | Nigeria | Rhode- United 
Africa sia 
Town or no. || Brazza- . 

of localities || ville* Cairo | Lagos 6 24-56 











Original base Jan. 1913- Aug. 1935- 
(=100) |[ct-1938 July 1914 1939 1939 








of living 





Composition 
of the index d a,b,da 





1929 ° ° 114 


100 
100° 





1spe 
1764 
164 18 
164 
177 





180 
191 









































100° 
109° 
143 
170% 
175 
180 
; s 184 
1946 ¥ S 189 
1946 : Aug. , ; ; : 194 
Sept. : . ; 130 : 139 165 187 
ct. : ed 131 : 142 171 187 
Nov. : : ; 133 ; 142 178 189 
Dec. ‘ ; ; 135 ; 142 177 190 


Jan. ‘ om . 134 ‘ 141 175 190 
Feb. ; ‘ wa ; 137 é 142 173 193 
Mar. ‘ : es ‘ 139 : 144 180 195 
April 500 : ee es 142 : 147 179 196 
May . ‘ id ‘ 142 ; 150 178 199° 
June ‘ ‘ a“ is 141 ‘ 153 181 200 
July 547 ; na ; 139 : 155 183 209 
Aug. i 136 156 pate 209 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
‘Europeans. * Natives. * Oct. ‘ Including heating and soap. ‘Sept. ‘April and Oct. ” Since July 


1941,a-e. * Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. *Dec. **June. ™ Juneand Dec. * As from 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. ** May and July-Dec. 







































































































































































378 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) -— 
AmERIcA (cont.) } 
_— British West Indi Argen- | Bolivia | Brazil | Chile |©!0m-| Costa | | | — 
ones oes Emenee tina bia Rica 
Town or no. || Barba- | Jamaica St. Trini- | Buenos Rio de . San Town 0 
of localities dos (Kingston) | Vincent} dad Aires La Paz Janeiro Santiago _— José co 
Origin 
Original base|] Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | 493, | Oct. Dec. | 1928- | Mar. | Feb. | wie 19 (=1 
(=100) 1939 1939 1939 ° 1933 1936 1929 | 1928 | 1937 | 6 | 
Cost of living | | Compos 
Composition q | | ec 
' 
of ia tate a-e 7 a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e | 192 
1929 : , 108 ‘ 82 62 . 193 
1931 : 94 . 72 61 ; 193 
1932 i 84 : 72 65 Pe 193 
1933 89 : 71 80 ‘ aa 193 
1934 | ° 84 | ° 77 80 . > 193 
1935 | 100 89 : 81 82 : ‘ | | 493 
1936 | in ee 93 89 ' 4 | 193 
1937 || . 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 193 
1938 0]. , ' 99 | 131 106 | 104 | 113 | 101 | 193 
1939 | 1002 100° 100? a 101 162 107 106 118 101 194 
1940 | 120 120 A 129 103 217 111 119 114 99 | 194 
1941 | 130 135 ‘ 140 106 278 124 137 112 102 | 194 
1942 | 151 152 166* 159 112 361 139 173 122 123 | on 
1943 | 165 157 179 184 113° 441 154 201 141 | 158 | 194 
1944 179 159 184 194 |; 113 470 170 224 170 | 167 | 194 
1945 187 159 188 196 135 496 197 244 189 | 177 | 194 
1946 sei 165 194 204 159 533 222 283 207 184 | 
1946: Aug. 170 196 204 159 539 225 289 209 | 188 | 1946 : 
Sept. 170 201 204 159 538 232 303 209 | 190 | 
Oct. 170 202 206 163 539 230 312 212 | 193 
Nov. | 176 202 216 164 562 232 314 220 198 | 
Dec. | 176 201 216 167 601 231 328 222 | 204 | 
1947 : Jan. | 478 204 220 165 , 845° 230 | 209 1947: . 
Feb. | 182 203 221 166 : 342 232 205 | | 
Mar. 185 204 221 177 ee 358 238 206 | | 
April sae 206 220 177 | ‘ i 365 243 208 | | 
May © 205 220 177 : ie 375 244 210 | ! 
June 206 221 a ; ne 376 246 213 | 
July 208 221 ee Be ne 383 251 212 | | 
Aug. 210 221 : : es 392 ——e 
Food 
1929 : ; ; : : : 73 58 l 1 | 192 
1931 ; ; ; : : i 66 50 | 193 
1932 ‘ . : ‘ : ; 71 56 ‘i 193 
1933 ; ‘ ‘ 85 ; 69 72 me ; 193 
1934 : " . — ' 77 73 Dig es 193 
1935 ; ; ; 100 85 : 80 76 ll 193 
1936 ‘ > . dent ae = os 90 84 : 4% | 193 
1937 ; ; “| 400 | «400 | «100 | 100 | 120 | 100 | 19: 
1938 : ‘ ’ je; Se 124 100 105 114 99 | 193 
1939 100: 100° 100° pe 96 142 102 103 121 97 | | 193 
1940 #4 124 : ail 97 176 108 120 115 91 | 194 
1941 : 133 cs 101 248 116 137 111 95 | 194 
1942 144 a 110 316 130 179 123 119 | | = 194 
1943 ; 144 = 112° 360 152 212 145 149 | | 194 
1944 gee Ce 172 116 405 175 227 184 160 | ; 194 
1945 167? 143 175 Be 133 424 209 242 207 181 | 194 
1946 ad 154 182 224 161 473° 240 281 222 187 | 194 
1946: Aug. 161 182 223 161 482 242 284 223 | 192 | 1946: 
Sept. 163 190 pe 161 483 258 304 222 197 | 
Oct. 162 190 165 479 253 307 226 202 | 
Nov 162 190 167 528 259 311 236 208 
Dec. 162 190 172 582 255 338 238 211 | | 
1947 : Jan. 164 190 251 168 . 362 248 | 222 | | 1947; 
Feb. 168 188 252 171 aie 356 251 214 | 
Mar. 172 188 253 183 : 357 259 216 | 
April ne 188 251 182 ha 359 265 218 | 
May st 188 261 181 : 368 266 220 | 
June 192 252 ‘is ea 368 270 222 
July 192 252 , na 382 277 | 220 | 
Aug, 194 252 a 385 By es a 
a") aye : . ‘ Composi 
Compositior of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 13 
: Sept." *Mar., July and Oct.-Dec. * Aug. ‘Sept.-Dec. * New series with base 1943 = 100, spliced series wi 


to old series by I.L.0. 





184 


188 
190 
193 


204 


209 
205 


2 
210 
213 
212 
213 
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| America (cont.) 
! 

Country se: British | Domin- 
Cuba — Hon- Mexico | Panama/| Paraguay, Peru | sy ican 
} duras | Republic 

Te poealities 30 — Belize | Mexico | Panama Asuncion! Lima 6 — 
Original base|| July- Mar.- Sept. Mar. 
"(=100) |{Dec. 1937/Dec. 1938} 1939 | 1934 | 1939-40) 1938 | 1913 1941 1961 
Cost of living 
eae a-e a-e a-e a-c | ace | a-e a-e . 
| ee. 
1929 ; ; | 104 | 
1931 4 ; | 93 
1932 ‘ ; | 88 
1933 : , | 686 
1934 ‘ : 74 [87 | 
1935 ; ‘ 80 | 89 
1936 : 2 85 94% «COC 
1937 ; M ‘ 100 ‘ 100 CF 
1938 ‘ 100? " 114 100 101 | 
1939 : oan 100° 116 | 109 | 100 | 
1940 ‘ ; 117 | 413 107 |. ; 
1941 : ; 121 128 )6|| «6116 ~=«|~—s«t00” 100° 
1942 135¢ 140 144 | 131 «| «6135" | 120 
1943 152 183 | i176 | «42° | 140 150 
1944 155 230 | 198 | 163 | 143 174 
1945 ate 163 247 | 214 182 | 147 181 
1946 174 174 308 | 2386 200 | 159 202 
1946 : Aug. 175 ‘ 315 | 237 203 158 206 
Sept. 176 _ 320 | 236 204 160 215 
Oct. 178 197 $27 | 387 206 | 164 220 
Nov. 179 i 337 239 | 210 | 180 218 
Dec. 182 346 246 213 | 186 | 221 
' 
1947: Jan. 180 197 351 | 267 219 | 132 | (215 
Feb. : 185 7 345 | 275 221 182 218 
Mar. ’ 184 ‘ 342 —_ 227 182 | 222 
April ‘ 182 203 341 234 | 182 | 228 
May : 184 3 344 239 178 | 230 
June sais ‘ 343 246 | #4177 | 234 
July ; 206 345 253 | #4177 235 
Aug. . : 350 | |6—6/' EE ae 
Food 
"1929 ; ; : 92 =| l 
1931 ; ‘ ; | 85 
1932 7 : ” : 85 
|, 1933 ‘ : . : 80 
| 1934 : ; 73 ‘ 85 | 
1935, ‘. : ‘ 78 ‘ 85 
1936 : : ; 83 : 91 
1937 100? . ; 100 ; : 100 
1938 99 100° : 115 : 100 98 
| 1939 94 ee 100° 115 106 92 
1940 92 et ; 112 100 108 101 ; | : 
1941 100 : 115 : 125 115 | 1007 | 100° 
| 1942 132 136¢ 131 153 137 129 148* | 117 
| 1943 151 “id 156 168 156 157 143" | 149 142 
| 1944 172 sia 160 217 159 172 163 153 | 176 
1945 194 om 171 234 162 188 182 157 183 
1946 a 176 180 303 175 223 196 179 | «210 
1946: Aug. 213 178 310 184 222 198 178 213 
Sept. 226 179 ; 315 182 220 199 180 231 
Oct. seis 181 202 323 182 222 202 | 187 250 
Nov. 181 : 334 188 225 207 | 217 233 
Dec 181 344 191 239 207 | 225 240 
| 1947: Jan. 180 200 348 139 || «#6258 «€6|:«€6245 =~ |~C28 218 
Feb. 182 ; 342 194 | 293 | 220 | 216 228 
Mar. 181 : 339 191" (a 216 238 
April 181 212 339 190 233 | 217 285 
May 181 , 344 191 | 240 | 210 | 263 
June oe . 343 198 | 253 | 208 275 
July 216 345 191 | 262 | 208 | 278 
Aug. a ne : 353 ae 60... an 5 ieee 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = ! iscellaneous. 

_* July-Dec. *Mar.-Dec. *Sept. ‘Aug. * Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. * Fro: 1943, new 

Series with base 1934-36 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ’Mar. *Juneand Dec. ° Nov. 
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AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 








Country Vene- 


Uruguay oosha Burma China Cyprus India 





of localities video 


Original base > an.-June . j|Aug.1926| July 1933- 
(= 100) 1929 1933 1931 1937 July 1927|June 1934 


Cost of living 


Town or no. || Monte- | Caracas || Rangoon =— | Shanghai , — Bombay 

















Composition 
of the index 





1929 


100 

115 

189 
542 
1814 

4 078 
11 339 
38 554 
141 821 
255 041 | 337 601 


257 000 | 384 000 
280 000 | 420 000 
305 000 | 442 000 
345 000 | 481 000 
415 000 | 548 000 


422 000 | 672 000 
533 000 (1045 000 
535 000 |1122 000 
585 000 |1285 000 
694 000 |2088 000 
951 000" | 2462 000 
1404 000 | 2725 000 
1530 000 |3066 000 


























25 560° 
247 682 | 338 894 


248 000 | 402 000 
549 264 000 | 447 000 
493 290 000 | 465 000 
390 332 000 | 490 000 ° 
156 330 410 000 | 505 000 ° 307 


157 401 | 395 000 | 630 000 , 288 
158 411 504 000 | 985 000 : 281 
156 425 | 501000 |1003 000 ‘ 288 
April ae 156 430 | 524000 |1192 000 é 289 
May os 170 500 | 630000 : 289 
June oe 171 533 | 903 000 ‘ 300 
July ae ; 537 1364 000 ‘ 295 | 
Aug. Se Pe 512 |1304 000 : 385 311 | 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 


1 Including soap and coal. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series ; compo- 
sition: a-c, e. *Jan.-Nov. ‘Aug. *June and Dec. * Jan.-Oct. * July 1933-June 1934. * Average cal- 
culated for a period of less than one year. * New series with base 1938 = too spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
1° From Sept. on including rent. 



























































Nether 
lands 
Indies 





Batavia 





Jan. 
1929 








a-e 


193* 
1208 
101° 
948 
100 
102 
103* 
106 
118 


2 109* 
1 839* 
1 717* 
3 300* 
2 628* 





‘ 421* 
3 178* 








laneous 


compo- 
rage cal- 
id series. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asta (concl.) 
Japan - Palestine 
B.J.* C.B.S.* 0.S.* J.A.™* 
Ty ioealitles i 7 Tokyo | Tokyo ‘ 3 3 
onigt00) 20Man 1037] 19th | i997 | seas" | Jam 1942 | fogp 
Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index a-e nen dll a, b,e 








Country 























1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 














100** 100** 
92 98 ° 
94 100 

113 122 

159 154 

264"* 238 

328 287 

327 285 

343 313 

348 334 


345 335 
— wie . 369 347 
Oct. ia pre . 372 351 
Nov. ne sin oe ° 369 341 
Dec. nen ron on ° 368 331 
: Jan, one en aes ° 370 332 
Feb. bd s — ° 374 336 
Mar. an ats am . 378 334 
April ae -_ aed ° 375 325 
May aii -_ — - 375 326 
June eos inte oe oon . 372 326 
July ese ose ose nee ° 377 326 483 
Aug. eco oie das por 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous* 
New series with base March 1946=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * National Bank. * Bank 
of Japan. ‘ Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. * June and Dec. * May. * June-Aug. * Jan. * Office of Statistics. 
From 1929 to 1936, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets ; from 1937 to 
Aug. 1939, new official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 
1 Jan. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine ; from 1 Jan. 
1942, new official “ Wages Committee "’ index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets ; each series 
Spliced to preceding series. ** Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. ** New series based on food, soap 
and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. ** New series, based on food, soap and kero- 
linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab 
markets linked to old index. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. *’ Aug. 
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EvuROPE 
Country G. Britain Co 
: Bul- Den- : . 
Austria garia aie Spain | Finland ‘ he er . 
Tow! 
Town or no. . Whole of lo 
of localities Vienna 12-67* country 50 36° 24-504 iis 
Original base July July '™ 
(= 100) 1914 1914 1935 1935 1914 in 
Cost of living C om 
Composition of t 
of the index ested 
1929 172 - , 1 
138 ; a 
126 , 
117 . 
110 : 
102 . . 
98 i 
100 1 
103 a 
106° 
118 - 
143 rr 
1 
1! 
1946 
| 1947 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
99 19 
100° 
eve 1946 
123 
121 127 
119 141 
119 146 ee ove 
Dec. 120 148 - ow | 1947 ; 
Jan. || 120 | 150 - - | 
Feb. 121 150 oon ° “ae 541 
Mar. 124 156 one ° eee 631 
April 124 ses owe one 679 
May 128 oe ons ° soe 704 
June 130 ‘on one . ose 721 
July 136 eee eee 905 171 ase 735 Co 
Aug. sd sin vn ine " we ae = mpos 
J 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. a t 
: pt. s 
Territory before 1938. * April ; official prices ; food index based on normal consumption of family * Aver 


consisting of man, wife and 2 children. * Average of four quarterly figures. ‘ 1929-1930 : 65 towns. Monthly 
indices: 12 towns. * New index with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ‘July. * July-Dec. 
* Until 1936: 21 towns. * New index (base : 1938 = 100) ; weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of 
food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I1.L.0. to old series. ** Jan.-Nov. ‘+ New serie 
1938 = 100; 11-17 towns in the British Zone. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 383 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 
Country 

Ireland! Iceland| Italy | Luxem- 

bourg 

Town or no. Reykja- Amster- Whole 

of localities 120 vik 50 9 31 | dam S Warsaw country 


Original base July | Jan.-Mar. \oct.1923- June 
(=100) 1914 | 1939 1914 | 1938 ise 1924 1928 | 4914 








Norway| Netherlands Poland | Portugal 

















of living 


Composition 

of the index oe, @ 
1929 
1931 
1932 















































——— 
1945 eee ° eee 11 662° 
1946 ove 3 655? 


1946 :Aug. ° 3 131 ese 12 687 
Sept. 364 3 378 ose ; 12 361 
Oct. 375 3 539 eee ° 13 500 
Nov. . 377 3 901 ove ° 14 313 
Dec. 383 4 230 263 eee 206 14 801 


: Jan. . 387 5 035 264 ove 208 14 633 
Feb. 394 5 111 264 wee 208 14 691 
Mar. ‘ 380 5 220 264 eee 210 15 568 
April ° 371 5 755 263 eee 211 16 115 
May 372 6 054 260 ose 211 ose 
June eee 362 6 446 264 eve 218 ove 
July ese ° 356 6 623 eee eee 220 eee 
Aug. eco _ 356 ove eee ose 212 _ | 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
‘Jan.-Mar. * New index with base 1938 = 100 for 62 cities with over 50 000 inhabitants, spliced by 
LL.O. to old series. *Jan.-Sept. ‘ Oct.-Dec. ®Jan.-Oct. * Mar., June and Aug.-Dec. * Jan.-July. 
ert. and Dec. * Mar.-Dec. New index with base April 1945 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 
Average calculated for 8 months. 





| 












































_ ee AVON: at LOWnS. © New index (base : 1955 = 100) ; weighted average of retail prices of 29 articies 0 
food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. *%® Jan.-Nov. * New seriet 
1938 = 100; 11-17 towns in the British Zone. 
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| Europe (concl.) OCEANIA ] 
Count i : Yugoslavia ” 
77 Pema Soret | em | oe) ectey |__| ae mows | He 
CS.1* |” Soc.* N.B.¢ | C.L.S and 
Town or no. || Bucha- Bel- [3 (Croat, Hono- | 
of localities || rest | °° 34 | Prague | Istanbul) vrade |&Siov.)9| 29 | tulu | £25 | 
Original base || 4933 July June July | Jan-Jun | s906 July 1923- | Mar. 1926- | 
(=100) 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1927 1943 1930 | 
Cost of living 
ae a ng ae | ae a-d a-e a-e a-c,e a-e ee | o¢ | oe 
1929 ° Ts 118 106 142 128 154 118 | ° 109 
1931 . 98 110 99 123 112 130 100 ° 98 
1932 ° 97 101 97 120 104 118 95 ° 91 
1933 84 95 96 96 107 102 102 92 ° 86 
1934 81 95 95 95 106 97 94 94 ° 88 | 
1935 87 97 94 98 98 95 93 95 , 1 | 
1936 93 98 95 99 98 95 94 97 : 94 
| 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ° 100 | 
1938 105 | 103 100 105 100" | 111 106 103 , 103 
1939 112 105 101 115 101 115 109 105 . 107 | 
1940 161'*) 117 110 141 112 149 143 110 ° 112 | 
1941 231 134 127 165 137 nore 194 115 . 116 | 
1942 341 145 141 179 232 ous ose 125 . 120 | 
1943 460 148 149 177 346 ooo ote 129 100° 123" | 
1944 691 149 152 178 338 — eee 129 102 123 | 
1945 4 087 150 153 187 353 ‘i wei 129 104 123 
1946 25 144 150 152 341 342 oes one 131 113 123 Q 
1946: Aug. || 20 986 ° 155 341 326 ose ous 131” ° : P ] 
Sept. || 25806 | 150 155 338 327 - es ‘ 116 123 | , 
Oct. 34 911 ° 156 338 331 _ oe ‘ ° a 
Nov. || 40 613 P 150 339 338 one ein 132’ ° . 
Dec. 51 319 152 150 341 345 one ase . 127* 123 P 
1947: Jan. |/102 006 . 155 343 347° ve eee ° P 
Feb. |/143 652 ° 155 345 347 one one 1337 2 a I 
Mar. 68 114 157 155 346 353 eee eee ° 125 124 | d 
April aa : 156 328 348 me Be : . ot f 
May oe | P 158 327 346 men aon 134’ . . 
June _ | 160 159 327 346 one vee ° 126 126 0 
July Kam) ie 159 316 oe ai er ‘ ; em Q 
Aug. jj ... |. 159 312 “ ee soe 1377}. o | P 
Food A 
: I 
1929 ‘ 109 120 124 165 135 149 123 ° 106 
1931 ° 93 109 107 118 115 124 97 ‘ 88 
1932 : 91 97 101 109 105 113 94 oe we 7 
1933 82 88 90 98 90 99 96 88 . |= I 
1934 78 | 88 89 95 } 97 93 89 92 . 1 E 
1935 86 93 88 98 95 94 90 95 i ze .. 
1936 95 96 93 100 98 95 92 97 P | 91 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 e 
1938 107 | 104 100 103 gs" | 113 110 104 | 104 q 
1939 115 107 102 114 98 115 112 109 | 110 Cc 
1940 166%") 122 113 137 111 142 154 110 | 413 : 
1941 275 141 135 151 141 ene 221 111 115 St 
1942 421 151 154 155 275 one eve 121 i 118 c 
1943 586 149 163 154 449 oon ene 122 100° . n 
1944 886 149 166 155 399 bee see 120 100 . = 
1945 6 500 147 166 160 407 — ne 121 101 - | uN 
1946 42 261 148 162 342 405 oes ose 122 117 
1946: Aug. || 32266 | 148 161 342 384 os i 121 ; : 
Sept. || 44 072 149 161 334 383 ares whe 120 121 E as L 
Oct. 62 421 150 166 332 393 — ae 121 . ‘ 
Nov. || 74 250 150 166 331 404 wae nn 122 . - | tl 
Dec. 93 902 149 167 334 417 ane — 123 143 ‘ ll 
1947: Jan. ||197 057 149 166 335 419 fe oes 123° e . F 
Feb. 74 412 150 166 338 417 son oce 127 ° 
Mar. 13 795 154 166 338 418 one eee 128 135 . | a 
April sa 154 166 308 408 aa ae 127 ; ~ si 
May son 154 170 308 403 abn dni 128 ° ‘ Oo 
June eos 155 172 309 403 ooo eee 128 137 ° . 
July ee 154 171 317 403 coe — 130 139 ‘ it 
Aug. ose 155 171 306 ese ont ons 130 141 ° al 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. iad 
1 Central Statistical Institute. *Jan.-July. * Social Board. ‘ National Bank. * Chamber of Labour. 

* Since Mar. 1941: Zagreb only. * Quarterly averages. * Including heating. *Mar. ** New special war of 

time price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. 11 New series 

with base 1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. '* New series with base 1939 = 100, spliced by 

I.L.0. to old series ; composition : a-e. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Employment Service Organisation. Fourth Item on the Agenda. International 


Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report IV (1). 


International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 70 pp. 50c. ; 2s. 


The question of employment service organisation was discussed at the 30th 
Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1947), which decided to 
place the subject on the agenda of its next general session with a view to a final 
decision on a Convention or Recommendation. The Office has accordingly prepared 
for the 31st Session of the Conference the present report, which gives an account 
of the proceedings of the 30th Session relating to employment service organisation 
and presents for the comment and criticism of Governments proposed texts for 
a Convention and Recommendation, based on the conclusions of the 30th Session. 
Also included in this report is the proposed text for the revision of the Fee-Charging 
Employment Agencies Convention, 1933. 


Wages : (b) Fair Wages Clauses in Public Contracts. Sixth Item on the Agenda. 
International Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. 
Report VI (b) (1). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 44 pp., 25c.; Is. 


In placing the subject of wages on the agenda of the 31st Session of the Confer- 
ence, the Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided that the 
question would be considered in three parts, namely, a general report, fair wages 
clauses in public contracts, and the protection of wages. This preliminary report 
sets out the present law and practice in various countries concerning fair wages 
clauses in public contracts and includes a questionnaire for the attention of Govern- 
ments. A further report will be drawn up on the basis of the replies received, 
indicating the principal questions which require consideration by the Conference. 


Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise. International 
Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Seventh Item on 
the Agenda. Questionnaire. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 17 pp. 
10c. ; 6d. 


The subject of this report was discussed at the 30th Session of the Conference, 
and a report was drawn up by the Office, in preparation for that session, giving a 
survey of the law and practice in various countries in the- matter of freedom 
of association.1 The Conference decided to place the subject on the agenda of 
its 31st Session, and this questionnaire has therefore now been prepared for circul- 
ation to Governments. In view of the earlier report, the present report is confined 





? International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947, Report VII: Freedom 
of Association and Industrial Relations (1.L.0., Geneva, 1947). 
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to a brief review of the circumstances in which the question came to be placed on 
the agenda of the Conference, an account of the decisions of the 30th Session, and 
the questionnaire itself. 


First Report of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations. 
Vol. I: Report. Vol. II : Appendices. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 
Vol. I, iv+154 pp. $1; 4s. Vol. II, 396 pp. $2; 8s. 


The first of the regular reports to be transmitted to the United Nations in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement between the United Nations and the 
International Labour Organisation. A brief résumé of the aims and purposes of 
the Organisation and its structure is given as a background to an account of the 
work done by the Organisation on a number of matters which appear to be of 
particular interest to the United Nations, notably employment and unemploy- 
ment, social security, the protection of children and young persons, women’s 
work, maritime labour, social policy in non-metropolitan territories, and migration. 

The appendices contain, among other documentation, the text of the Consti- 
tution of the International Labour Organisation as amended by the Conference 
in 1946 ; the text of the agreement between the United Nations and the Organis- 
ation ; particulars of the membership of the Organisation and of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office ; a list of the various I.L.O. Committees ; 
a list of the meetings convened by the Organisation ; the texts of the Conventions 
and Recommendations and of certain of the resolutions adopted by the Conference 
during the period 1944 to 1947 ; certain of the resolutions adopted by the Third 
Labour Conference of American States in 1946 ; particulars of the publications of 
the Office ; and the text of the agreement concluded between the Organisation and 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
FRANCE 


Inventaire de la situation financiére (1913-1946) établi sur les instructions de 
M. Robert Schuman, Ministre des Finanees. Ministére des Finances. Paris, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1946. 671 pp. 


This report was compiled to provide the French Parliament and Government 
with the necessary information for restoring the country’s economy and finances. 
With this end in view, the essential data concerning the situation in France at the 
end of 1946 are presented in the form of a series of monographs, preceded by a 
general survey. 

An outstanding feature of the budgetary position is the increasing proportion 
of the budget devoted to social services. Expenditure under this heading rose 
from 48 million francs in 1913 to 33,000 million in 1946 ; allowing for changes in 
retail prices, expenditure in 1946 was 15.5 times that of 1913 and 1.53 times that 
of 1938. 

The report recommends that all capital expenditure by the State, including the 
rebuilding and restoration of both public and private property, and re-equipment 
of the country on the basis of a stage-by-stage plan covering several years, should 
be presented in a separate budget. Estimates are given of the costs of reconstruc- 
tion and the amount of war damage. 

In addition to purely fiscal data, the report gives valuable information concern- 
ing prices, wages, production, the capital market, nationalised undertakings, State 
participation in semi-private enterprises, monetary problems and financial relations 
with other countries. 

The final chapter analyses, with numerous statistical appendices, the causes 
which have led to the present economic situation of France, under the following 
headings : under-production, increasing demand, and shortcomings of economic 
regulation. Under-production is attributed in the main to deficiencies in power 
supply (with the immediate consequence of reduced steel production), manpower, 
and output in the widest sense of the term. The report calls for a united effort to 
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overcome the difficulties described and declares: ‘‘ It must be stressed that no 
wages policy can be effective unless it is part of a comprehensive economic and 
financial policy. No satisfactory solution can be found to the problem of remu- 
nerating labour so long as prices continue to rise. ”’ 

It should be noted that some of the data relating to certain aspects of the 
situation, such as the price-level and the balance of payments, are somewhat out 
of date as the result of events since the report was published. 


NORWAY. 


Om nasjonal budsjettet 1947. Finance and Customs Department. St. meld 
nr. 10. 174 pp. 


An interesting example of a budget plan for the national economy of Norway 
for 1947. Budgets are set up for labour force, raw materials, export trade, exchange, 
production, consumption, investments, and public operations : these are then 
summarised in a general budget for the national economy as a whole. The appen- 
dices cover, among others, the topics of forestry, construction materials, etc., and 
include the materials on which the text discussions rest. Of special interest are the 
data on the labour force and the labour market, which are utilised in the manpower 
budget plan, and the data on consumption of important consumption goods in 
1938-39 and 1946 and the forecast for 1947. 


NON-OFFICIAL§ PUBLICATIONS 


Lehrbuch des Vilkerrechts unter Beriicksichtigung der internationalen und 
sehweizerischen Praxis. By Paul GuGGENHEIm™M. Basle, Verlag fiir Recht und 
Gesellschaft A. G., 1947. xviii+159 pp. 12 frs. 


The first instalment of a manual of international law, in which the writer 
proposes to study the whole range of problems concerned with public interna- 
tional law at present in force on the basis of international and Swiss practice. 

This instalment comprises the first three chapters of the work. The first chapter, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Bases of International Law ”’, deals with general problems such as 
the legal character, validity and application of international law. The second 
chapter is devoted to the relationship between international law and national law. 
In the third chapter, which forms the bulk of the present volume, the writer dis- 
cusses the sources of international law, customary law, questions of general principle 
and equity in the law of nations and, in particular, the many questions affecting 
international treaties, including International Labour Conventions. It may be 
noted that the writer supports the thesis that the Swiss Confederation is competent 
to conclude international conventions in its own right, even when relating to 
subjects which lie within the competence of the cantons. 


International Drug Control. By B. A. RENBorc. Washington, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1947. 276 pp. $2.50. 


An enlarged revision of a monograph published in 1943 by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Written with the author’s comprehensive 
knowledge and authority as the former Chief of Section of the Drug Control 
Service of the League of Nations, the book describes the supervision and control 
exercised by the League over international traffic in drugs. The record here pre- 
sented of international administration for some twenty years should be of value to 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, to which the functions of drug control have now been transferred. 


Le Centenaire des Equitables Pionniers 4 Rochdale. Un Siéele de Coopération. 
By Victor Servy. Brussels, Les Propagateurs de la Coopération, 1946. 811 pp. 


In this work, written to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ation of the co-operative movement but delayed two years in publication owing to 
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circumstances connected with the war, the late Director of the Central Organisation 
of Belgian Socialist Co-operatives recounts the history of co-operation during the 
first hundred years of its existence. After a brief note on the origin and aims of 
the co-operative movement and a survey of the main landmarks in its development, 
the writer reviews its achievements in the various branches of the economy. A 
short chapter is devoted to the international aspects of co-operation and refers, in 
particular, to the birth and growth of the International Co-operative Alliance 
before studying the co-operative movement in all parts of the world. A separate 
chapter is given to each country and sets out, in chronological order, the 
main facts and events in connection with each national movement, lists the more 
important organisations and pioneers and gives bibliographical notices. The last 
chapter reviews the main events in the history of the International Co-operative 
Alliance, and lists the main affiliated organisations and the outstanding leaders of 
the international co-operative movement. 


Industrial India. Edited by Sir Chunilal B. Meuta and R. V. Murrny. Printed 
and published by D. D. Kanga at the New Era Printing Press, Bombay, 1947. 
504 pp. 

This symposium of a few articles of uneven merit on industrialisation in India 
attempts to give “ an over-all survey both of the manner in which Indian industries 
have developed and the lines along which new industries can spring up”. A 
consistent attitude towards the various problems involved in the rapid industrialis- 
ation of a country like India can hardly be expected in such a publication, and the 
conclusions reached by the different writers represented in the volume are often 
divergent. The future pattern of industrial India, capital and investment control, 
methods fer improving the efficiency of labour, nationalisation of industries 
—these are some of the problems discussed. Industrialists like Sir Chunilal B. 
Mehta (one of the editors) and Sir Padampat Singhania view with increasing 
dislike the prospect of nationalisation ; on the other hand, Dr. P. J. Thomas, an 
economist, envisages the future industrial pattern of India as composed of “ a few 
highly mechanised basic industries at the top, owned or controlled by the State, 
many handicrafts worked on a co-operative basis at the bottom, and in between 
the two a host of consumer-goods industries, mostly decentralised and privately 
owned, but under State regulation in respect of location, size, labour conditions, 
etc.”’. A significant reorientation in the tariff policy of the country is suggested 
by Dr. Mathai, an ex-President of the Indian Tariff Board and at present a member 
of the Government of the new Dominion of India. Starting from the point that a 
rigid application of the theory of comparative costs would lead to the concentration 
of industrial development in certain favoured areas, he argues that a wider distribu- 
tion of purchasing power in the world is necessary to stimulate economic activity 
and that consequently if an industry is capable of contributing substantially to 
employment in the country, it should receive protection whether it possesses 
natural advantages or not. The necessity of increasing the efficiency of labour is 
stressed by Dr. Pillai who points out that the inefficiency of the Indian worker as 
compared to the European is not a fixed quantity, but is largely determined by the 
combination of the factors of poverty, ill-health and illiteracy and suggests the 
introduction of comprehensive and fundamental reforms designed to improve the 
condition not only of the industrial workers but also of the vast mass of agriculturists 
from whom they are. recruited. In addition to these articles, the volume 
contains a series of brief factual surveys of the main industries in India. 


Istituzioni di Legislazione Sociale. By Leonello Levi. Milan, Giuffré, 1947. 


This book contains a systematic account of the labour laws in force in post- 
fascist Italy. The writer, who holds an important position in the Italian Ministry 
of Labour, describes the state of social legislation as it is emerging from the travail 
of the new Italian democracy. The abolition of the corporative system which 
followed the fall of fascism left a wide gap in social organisation ; the State-recognised 
employers’ and workers’ associations were abolished, collective agreements ceased 
to be assimilated to legislative regulations, and employment offices and other social 
services formerly controlled by the fascist trade unions had to be established on 
a new basis. The book is divided into five chapters dealing with (1) the machinery 
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for the administration of the social legislation ; (2) labour laws, including provisions 
for the determination of conditions of work and health and safety provisions ; (3) 
the system of social insurances ; (4) welfare services and (5) the enforcement of 


social legislation. 
Comités d’entreprises, délégués du personnel. Expériences étrangéres, législation 
frangaise. By Philippe Bayarr. Paris, Librairie Arthur Rousseau, 1946. 406 pp. 


A comprehensive study of French legislation on works councils and staff 
delegates. The work is not confined to a mere analysis of the legislative texts, but 
summarises the experience of similar institutions in other countries, places present 
legislation in its historical setting, and sets out to analyse the legal obligations at 
present incumbent on employers and workers. Suggested methods for dealing 
with problems of applying the regulations in practice are discussed with reference 
to solutions adopted in ministerial circulars and in the light of an objective inter- 
pretation of the legislative texts. The reactions of all sections of industry to the 
new regulations are discussed at length, and the work concludes with a note on 
co-operation at the occupational level which, the writer considers, is ‘‘ absolutely 
indispensable ” to the success of any efforts made at the industrial level. 


Works Councils and Committees. Third Edition. London, Industrial Welfare 
Society, 1947. 40 pp. 2s. ” 


Though intended for the general reader, this booklet approaches the many 
problems arising in the establishment and functioning of works councils and joint 
production committees in Great Britain in a detailed and concrete manner, which 
is at the same time simple and practical. The writer deals in turn with the purposes 
served by these bodies, the powers which may be delegated to them, their compo- 
sition, methods of electing members, and, generally speaking, all questions involved 
in their general working. He does not attempt to lay down definite rules for the 
establishment of such bodies, but refers to the experience of a large number of 
undertakings and describes the methods which have proved to be most successful 
in different industries. The study is concise, essentially practical and well docu- 
mented. 


The Guarantee of Annual Wages. By A. D. H. Kapitan. Washington, D.C., 
The Brookings Institution, 1947. ix+269 pp. $3.50. 


Unlike most other works on the subject, this book is concerned more with 
the] possible long-run effects of guaranteed annual wages on the structure of the 
economy than with their implications for the individual firm and its employees. 

The first part of the book, which provides a factual background for the 
more formal analysis in Part II of the economic implications of guaranteed 
annual wages, deals in particular with the attitude of the more prominent labour 
unions in the United States towards guaranteed annual wage plans and reviews 
the experience which different industries have had of such plans up to the present. 
The nature of the economic fluctuations which have taken place in the United 
States in the past are then described, and the effects of cyclical fluctuations and 
seasonal variations upon employment, payrolls and output in individual industries. 
Part II analyses in some detail the possible implications of industry-wide wage 
guarantees for management-labour relationships, and the effects of such guar- 
antees on business policy and the structure of the economy. In addition, consider- 
ation is given to the part which the Government may be expected to play in helping 
to maintain the stabilisation of production and employment at a high level which 
is necessary if the widespread adoption of wage guarantees is to be successful. 
On the basis of the preceding analysis, a summary of findings is made in the final 
chapter on the feasibility of the guaranteed annual wage as a means to economic 
security. 

The Guaranteed Annual Wage. An Annotated Bibliography of Source Material. 
By Juliet C. VrapENBuRG. Stanford University, California, Stanford University 
Press, 1947. vii+101 pp. $1.50. 


This work provides a comprehensive annotated bibliography of source material 
on the different applications of wage guarantees in the United States together 
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with references to statements made by prominent United States economists, 
business and labour leaders and Government officials on the feasibility or desir- 
ability of the guaranteed annual wage. The bibliography is confined mainly to 
material which has appeared in books, periodicals and reports published in the 
United States from 1930 to December 1946. Indexes according to authors, com- 
panies and subjects add considerably to the value of an already extremely useful 


book. 


Wages, Earnings and Hours of Work, 1914-47, United Kingdom. By A. L. 
Bow ey. London, London and Cambridge Economic Service, Special Memorandum 
No. 50, May 1947. 16 pp. 5s. 


This memorandum assembles and summarises in convenient form statistics of 
movements in prices, wages, earnings and hours of work in different industries 
and occupations in the United Kingdom from 1914 to 1947. The manner in which 
the statistics are grouped and presented enables extremely useful comparisons to 
be made of the changes in wage levels and wage structure which have taken place 
in the United Kingdom from 1914 to 1947, particularly during and since the recent 
war. 
The specific problems studied are the wage changes which have taken place 
in particular occupations and industries ; the relative levels of wages in different 
occupations for different skills and for men and women ; changes in wage differ- 
entials during the war and post-war periods ; relative movements in wage rates 
and earnings ; changes in hours of work ; and the influence of certain factors upon 
the output of industry per worker. Perhaps the most important economic conclu- 
sions to be drawn from a study of the memorandum are that the differentials in 
wage rates between skilled and unskilled workers have been reduced progressively 
since 1914, that output per head increased considerably between 1924 and 1938, 
that wage rates have increased much more than the cost of living since 1939, and 
that average earnings increased more rapidly than wage rates between 1938 and 
1946. The cost of living index rose from 88 in 1939 to 113 in 1947, while the index 
of wage rates increased from 106 in 1939 to 178.25 in 1947. The proportion of 
women’s to men’s earnings rose only moderately during the first and second World 
Wars, and not at all between them. 


Le mouvement ouvrier canadien. By Jean-Pierre Despris. Montreal, Editions 
Fides, 1947. 205 pp. $1.50. 

In a well-documented study of the evolution of the Canadian workers’ 
movement, the author gives a clear analysis of the inner workings of trade union- 
ism ; he describes the structure of each separate movement, attempts an analysis 
of its doctrines and principles, estimates the influence of political considerations, 
and describes its activities in the national and international fields. The author 
refers inter alia to the present need for trade unions to keep abreast of the times 
by constant study of the requirements of the industrial undertaking of today. 


Books Received ' 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


La coopération et les pouvoirs publies. By Louis de Brouckére. Paris, Fédéra- 
tion Nationale des Coopératives de Consommation, 1947. 23 pp. 10 frs. 


The Co-operative Movement at Home and Abroad. By Hebe Spautt and D. H. 
Kay. London, Macmillan and Co: Ltd., 1947. x+191 pp. 4s. 





Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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L’émigration greeque. By N. J. Potyzos. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 
1947. 247 pp. 


Explaining Economies. By Gertrude Wim.1ams. London, Bureau of Current 
Affairs, 1947. 56 pp. 2s. 


The Labour Problem in the United States. By E. E. Cummins and Frank T. 
De Vyver. London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd.; New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1947. xiv+587 pp. 25s.; $4.50. 


Or Forfeit Freedom. By Robert Wood Jonnson. New York, Doubleday and 
Co., 1947. xi+271 pp. $2.50. 


Les primes collectives. Caleul et applications de la rentabilité industrielle. Paris, 
Institut Technique des Salaires, 1947. 54 pp. 


Russia and the Russians. By Edward Cranxksuaw. London, Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1947. 256 pp. 


Services médicaux et sociaux du travail et hygiéne et sécurité des travailleurs. 
Textes en vigueur et commentaires. Institut juridique et d’arbitrage des Juris- 
classeurs. Paris, Editions Techniques S. A., 1947. 85 pp. 

Spotlight on Coal. By Mark Benney. London, Bureau of Current Affairs, 
October 1947. 19 pp. 

Trieste. By Jean Martin-CHaurrFier. Centre d’études de politique étrangére, 
Section d’Information, Publication No. 18. Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1947. 199 pp. 
150 frs. 

Vital Statistics and Publie Health Work in the Tropies, including Supplement 
on the Genealogy of Vital Statistics. By P. Granville Epcr. London, Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cose, 1947. xii+268 pp. 15s. 


ERRATA 


1947 — Vol. LV 
No. 6, June 1947. ‘‘ The Social and Economic Role of Engineers and Techni- 
cians’. Page 515, line 19: for “‘ prosperty ” read “ prosperity’. Page 536, lines 
23-27 : read the sentence, “‘ at the two sessions... by them” as a footnote to the 
quotation, and not as a part of it. 


1947 — Vol. LVI 


No. 1, July 1947. ‘‘ The Importance of Medical Statistics in Social Insurance ”’. 
Page 29, line 12: for “ all cases of disease ’’ read ‘‘ the costs of all diseases ”’. 
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Freedom Under Planning 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


Deals with the effect of economic planning upon such freedoms 
as the right to choose our jobs and to spend our incomes as we please. 

“Mrs. Wootton, with the skill and precision of a first-class 
surgeon, has here performed an important service... an admirable 
and timely book because it is in method as honest as in clarity it is 
remarkable. ” — Manchester Guardian. 


2nd impression 68. net 


War, Sadism and Pacifism 


Further Essays on Group Psychology and War 
EDWARD GLOVER 


“T regard this book as the most important contribution ever 
made to the solution of the problems of war and peace. ” — HERBERT 
READ in a B.B.C. Broadcast. 

“No finer gift for politicians could be imagined, if only they 
had time, amid the flurry of world events, to read or reflect. ” — 
British Weekly. 


Revised, 3rd Edition 9s. 6d. net 


The Barns Experiment 


In the Treatment of Difficult Boys 
W. DAVID WILLS 


“An illuminating record, tragic in some ways, heartening in 
others, which all young workers should read. ” — Observer. 

“His book is a fascinating account of rescue work which is 
beyond praise, and his example might serve to lead to badly needed 
reforms in approved schools and Borstal institutions.” — News 


Chronicle. 
10s. 6d. net 
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Economic and Social Aspects of the 
Motion Picture Industry 


(Tentative title) 


Edited by GorDON 8S. WATKINS, Ph. D., 
Professor of Economics, University of California at Los Angeles, 


assisted by an Apvisory EpiroriAL Boarp selected by the 


PaciFic SOUTHWEST ACADEMY, 
a centre of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 


In this volume the Editorial Board has sought to cover the historical 
developments of the motion picture industry, the factors governing its 
location, the financing and techniques of production, the sources of raw 
materials for the films, the relations of the industry to labour and to the 
public, the impact of the motion picture on human behaviour, the problems 
of censorship and self-regulation, and an appraisal of the films by competent 


critics. 
PRICE : $2.00 


(Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each) 
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Progressive Thought in Canada elicits 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, econo- 
mic and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian 
thinkers, are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive 
monthly magazine, now in its 27th year of publication. This is the only 
monthly journal in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Oriticiem 
16 HUNTLEY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. _ Single Copies: 25c. Per year: $3.00 























The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 
The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 
‘olume XIII, No. 3 August 1947 


Canada’s Balance of International Payments, 1940-45. . F. A. Knox 
ee a Mabel F. Trin 
Keynes in Cambridge A. F. W. Piumprre 
The Significance of the General Theory of Employment, 

Interest and Money . 
Emergency Powers and Civil Liberties H. McD. CLoxte 


Annual subscription : $3.00 Single copies : $1.00 
Subscriptions may be sent 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, ‘TORONTO, CANADA 














THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 
The Quarterly ee of the Royal Economic Society 


une 1946 
The Need for Faith 
ome ge pg in an Unplanned Econom 
Causes of the Superior ciency of U.S 
Compared with British Industry 
The Working of Rubber Re tion 
Incentive for Soviet Initiative 
Industrial Production and Employment in 
Pre-War China 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., St. Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Applications for Fellowship to Royal Economic Society, 4 Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 
Annual subscription, £1 1s.; Life subscription, £10 10s. 








Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
First issued in 1838 


Principal contents : Papers read and discussed before the Society 
dealing with such matters as population and vital statistics, agri- 
culture, economics, finance, trade, industry, sociology ; also papers 
on statistical method, book reviews, notes on matters of current 
interest and summaries of some official statistics. 

The annual volume is in 4 parts at 10s. each 
Subscription : 41s. post free 
Roya Sratisticat Socretry, 4 Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 








THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 
Vol. XIII (2) Contents No. 34 
International Comparison of Demand for Imports Tse CHuN CHANG 
The Generalised Theory of Consumer’s Surplus 
Rationing and Value Theory 
Rebuilding London. A Survey in Stepney, 1946 


Annual subscription : 10s., post free. Price per issue: 5s. ; 58. 8d. post free 

The Review normally appears three times a year, but at present there are two 
issues only. Editorial communications should be sent to The Editor, Review of Econo- 
mic Studies, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
W.C. 2; articles from the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. A. Samuelson, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. All other communi- 
cations should be sent to The Secretary of the Review of Economic Studies, 4, 
Trumpington Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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